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ADVERTISEMENT. 



xIad there beeii any book . in oar language on the 
subject of the following Letters, they never should 
have seen the. light. The Author wrote them fot the 
amusement of his friends, and as an assistance to his 
memory ; and if it will in any degree apologize for 
their imperfections, he can with truth declare that 
-they never were inteilded for publication : nor indeed 
was that idea suggested to him, till long after they 
were written. One principal motive he will own, 
was the desire of giving to the world, and perhaps of 
transmitting to posterity, a monument of his friend- 
ship with the gentleman to whom they are addressed. 
When Mr Forster's transla^on of Baron Riedesel's 
book first appeared, these Letters were already in the 
press, and the author apprehended an anticipation ol 
bis subject; however, on perusal, he had the satisfac* 
tion to find, that the two works did not much inter- 
fere. 

In trai»cribing them for the press, he found it ne- 
cessary both to retrench ' and to aniplify ; by which 
the ease of the epistoiary style has probably suffered, 
and some of the letters have been extended much be- 
yond their original length. 
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He now presents tbem to the public with the great- 
est diffidence; hoping that some allowance will be 
made for the very inconvenient circumslancesi little 
favourable to order or precision^ in which many of ^ 
them were written: but he would not venture to new« 
model them; apprehending, that what they might 
gain in form and expression^ they would probably lose 
in ewe and ftimplieit; ; and weU knowing that the 
original impressit^ns are b<etter described at the mo*> 
ment they are Mt^ ^han fiofti isbt iftost exact recoUe^ 
tion. 
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LETTER I. 

* Najjks, May 14. 17 70. 



DEAR BtCKrORD, 



I Remember to have heard you regret, that in all 
yoor jieregri nation 8 through Europe, you had ever 
neglected the island of Sicily ; and had spent much of 
your time in running, over the old beaten tract, and ia 
examining the thread-bare subjects of- Italy and France ; 
when probably there were a variety of objects not less 
interesting that still lay buried in oblivion in that ceW 
brated idand. We intend to profit from this hint of 
yours.-r-FulIarton has been urging me to it with all 
that ardour, which a new prospect of acquiring know- 
ledge ever inspires in him ; and Glover, your old ac«- 
quaintancey has promised to accompany us. ^^ ' 

The itaUans represent it as impossible : as there are 
no inns in the island; and many of the roads are over 
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2 A Tour through 

dangerous precipices, or through b^gs, and^ forests, in- 
fested with the most resolute 'Sind daring banditti in 
Europe. However, all these considerations, formidable 
as they may appear, did not deter Mr Hamilton % his 

/lady, and Lord Fortrose f . They made this expedi- 
tion-last summer ; and returned so mucl> delighted with 
it, that they have animated us wi^^he strongest desire 
y. M enjoying the same pleasure. . l- 
' *^ Our first plan was to go by land to Regium, and^ 
from thence, cross over to Messina ; but on making ex- 
act inquiry, with regard to the state of the country, 
and method of travelling,' we find that the danger from - 
the banditti in Calabria and Apulia is so great, the ac-^* 
commodation so wretched, and inconveniences of every 
kind so numerous, withoet any consideration whatever 
to throw into th^ opposite scale, that we soon relinquish- 
ed that scheme ; and in spite of all the terrors of Scylla 
i|pd Charybdis, and the more real terrors of sea-sicknesg * 
^^the most formidable monster of the three), we have de- 
I termined to go by water ; and, that no time may be lost, 
/\ ywe have already taken our passage on board an English 
-* 4i!p, which is ready to sail with the first feir windfcx 
Now, as this little expedition has never been consider- 
ed as any part of this grand tour ; and as it will pro- 
bably present many objects worthy of your attention, 
not mentioned in any of our books of travels ; I flatter 
J myself that a short account of these will not be unac- 
ceptable to you, and may in some degree make up for 
your having neglected to visit them. You may there- 
fore expect to hear of, me, from every town where we 
stop ; and whezi I meet with any deserving of notice, 
I shall attempt to describe it in as few words as possi- 
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Sicili/ and Malta. 3 

hlejLjN^e have been waiting with impatience for a fair 
wia|^ but at present there is little prospect of iu The 
wajper ts exceedingly rough, and not a ship has been 
able" to get out of the harbour for upwards of three 
weeks past. This climate is by no means what we ex* 
pected to find it ; and the serene sky of Italy, so much 
boasted of by our travelled gentlemen, does not alto- 
gether deserve the great eulogiums bestowed upon it. It 
is now the middle of May, and we have not as yet had 
any continuance of what may be called fine weather. 
It has, indeed, been abundantly warm, but seldom a day 
has passed without sudden storms of wind and rain, 
^hich render walking out here to the full as dangerous 
to onr invalids, as it is in England. 
I am. persuaded that our physicians are under some 

'Ibistak^ with tegard to this cHmate. It is certainly one 
of ihe warmest in Italy ; but it is as certainly one of 
the ftost inconstant, and, from what we have observed, 
disagrees with the greatest part of our valetudinarians ; 
but mote particularly with the gouty people, who have 
all found themselves better at Rome ; which, though' 
much colder in winter, is, I beHeve, a healthier climatew 
Naples, to be sure, is more eligible in sunmer, as the 
air is constantly refreshed by the sea breeze, when Rome 
u often scorched by the iq^st insupportable heat. Last 

^ summer, Fahrenheit's thermi^meter never rose higher at 
Naples than seventy-si^ / ^t. Rome it was eighty-nine. >^ 
The difference is ofteil stitt more considerable. Inl 
^nter it is not less remfrkabte* ' Here, our greatest 
^^^gree of cold was in the end oP January ; the thermo- 
n^eter stood at thirty^^ix ; at Rome it fell to twenty* 
^▼en ; so*that the distance between the* two extremes 
^f heat jind cold last year at Naples, was only forty de- 
gi^; whereas at Rome it was no less than sixty-two. 
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4 A Tour throiffrh 

Yet, by all accounts, their winter was much more a- 
greeablc and healthy than ours : for they had clear 
frosty weather, whilst we were dehiged with rains, ac- 
companied with veiy high wind. The people here as- 
sure i|s, that in some seasons it has rained every day for 
six or seven weeks. But the. most disagreeable part of 
the Neapolitan climate is the sirocc or south-east wind, 
which is very common at this season. It is infinitely 
more relaxing, and gives the vapours in a much higher 
degree, than the worst of our rainy Novembers. It has 
now blown for these seven days without intermission ; 
and has indeed blown away all our gaiety and spirits ; 
and if it continues much longer, I do not know what 
may be the consequence. It gives a degree of lassi- 
tude, both to the body and mind, that renders them ab- 
solutely incapable of performing their usual funf tionrf 
It is not perhaps surprising, th^t it should produce 
these effects on a phlegmatic EngHsh constitution^ but 
we have ju»t now an instance, that all the mercuiy of 
France must sink under the load of this horrid, leaden 
atmosphere. A smart Parisian marquis came here about 
ten days ago : he was so full of animal spirits that the 
people thought him mad. He never remained a mo- 
ment in the same place ; but, at their grave conver^- 
tions, used to skip from room to room with such ama- 
zing elasticity, that the Italians swore that he had got 
springs in his shoes. I met him this mornings walking 
with the step of a philosopher ; a sfmelling bottle in his 
hand, and all his vivacity extinguished. I asked him 
what was tile matter ? " Ah ! mon ami," said he, *• je 
m'ennui a la mort ;— moi, qui n'ai jamais s^u I ennui. 
Mais cet execrable vent m'accable : et deux jours dt 
plus, et je me pend.'* 

The natives themselves do not suffer less than stran- 
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gers ; and all nature seems to languish during this abo- 
minable wind. A Neapolitan lover avoids bis mistress 
with the utmost care in the time of the sirocc ; and the 
indolence it inspires is almost sufficient to extinguish 
every passion. All works of genius are laid aside during 
its continuance ; and when any thing very fiat or insipid 
is produced, the strongest phrase of disapprobation they 
ean bestow is, << Era scritto in tempo dell sirocco '^^ 
that it was writ in the time of the sirocc* I shall make 
no aJ>ology for this letter ; and whenever I happen to 
tire you, be kind enough to remember (pray do) that 
it is not me you are to blame, but the sirocc wind. 
This will put me much at my ^ase, and will save us a 
world of time and apologies* 

I have been endeavouring to get some account of the 
cause of this very singular quality of the sirocc ^ but 
the people here seldom think of accounting for any 
thing, and I do not find, notwithstanding its remark- 
able effecta, that it has ever yet been an object of in* 
qiiiry amongst them. 

I have not observed that the sirocc makes any re» 
markable change in the barometer. When it first set 
ia» the mercury fell about a line and a half ; and hai 
continued much about the same height ever since ; but 
the thermometer was at forty-three the morning it be- 
gan, and rose almost immediately to sixty-five ; and for 
these two days past it has been at seventy and seventy- 
one. However, it is certainly not the warmth of this 
wind that renders it so oppressive to the spirits ; it is 
rather the want of that genial qiiality, which is so en- 
livening, -and which even Inenders the western breeze 
80 agreeable : The spring and eksticity of the air seems 
to be lost ; and that active principle which animates all 
nature, appears to be dead. This principle we have 
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supposed to be nothing else than the subtle electris 
fluid that the air usually contains ; and indeed we have 
found, that during this wind, it appears to be almost 
annihibted, or at least its activity exceedingly reduced. 
Yesterday, and to-day, we have been attempting to 
make some ^lectHcal expersments ; but I never belR>re 
fouiid the air so unfavouvable for them. <■ -^ 

Sea-bathing we have found to be the beat antidote 
against the effects of the sirocc ; and this we certainly 
enjoy in great perfect ioh»v Lord Fortrose, who b the 
soul of our colony here, has provided a large commodi- 
ous boat for this purpose. W« meet every morning at 
8 o'clock, and row about half a mile out to ssa, where 
we strip and plunge into the water : were it not for 
this, we should all of us have been as bad as the French 
marquis. My lord has ten watermen, who are in reali- 
ty a soH of amphibrous animals, as they live one half of 
the summer in the sea. Three or four of these .gene-* 
rally go in with us, to pick up stragglers, and secure 
us from all accidents. They dive with ease to |^ 
depth of forty, and sometimes of fifty feet, and bring 
up quantities t)f excellent shell-fish during the summer* 
months j but so great is their devotion, that every tim^ 
they go down they make the sign of the cross, and 
mutter an Ave Mana, without which they should 
certainly be drowned ; and were not a little scandalized 
at us for omitting this ceremony. To accustom us to 
.swimming in all circuni'stances, my lord has provided a 
suit of clothes, which we wear by'turns ; and from a 
very short practice, we have found it almost as commo. 
dious to swim with as without them : we have likewise 
learned to strip in the water, and find it no. very difficult 
matter : And I am fully persuaded^ from being accus* 
tomed to this kind of exercise, that in case of ship* 
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wreck we should have greatly the advantage over those 
who had never practised it 4 for it is hy the embarrass- 
ment from the clothes, and the agitation that people 
are thrown' into, from finding themselves in a situation 
they had never experiefkred before, that so many lives 
are lost in the water. 

After bathing, we havean English breakfast at his 
lorda^hip^s ; and after breakfast, a delightful little con* 
cert, which lasts for an hour and a half. Barbella, 
the sweetest fiddle in Italy, leads our little band. This 
party, I think, constitutes one principal part of the 
pleasure we enjoy at Naples. We have likewise some 
yery agreeable society amongst ourselves, though we 
cannot boast much of that with the inhabitants. There 
are, to be sure, many good people among them ; but in 
general, there is so very little analogy betwixt an Eng- 
lish and a Neapolitan mind, that the true social har- 
mony, that great sweetener of human life, can seldom 
be produced* In lieu of this (the exchange you will 
say is but a bad one) the country round^Naples abounds 
so much' in every thing that is curious, both in art and 
nature, and affords so ample a field of speculation for 
the naturalist an^d antiquary, that a person of any cu» 
riosity may spend some months here very agreeably, 
and not without profitvV 

/ Besides trie discoveries of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peia, which, of themselves, afford a great fund of en- 
tertainment, the whole coast that surrounds this beauti- 
ful bay, particularly that near Puzzoli, Cuma, Mice- 
num and Baia, is covered with innumerable monuments 
of Roman magnificencg. But, alas ! how are the 
mighty fallen ! This delightful coast, once the garden 
of all Italy, and inhabited only by the rich, the gay, 
and luxurious, is Hbw abandoned to the poorest and 
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8 A Tour through 

most miserable of mortals. Perhaps, there is no spot 
on the globe that has underaone so thorough a change ; 
or that can exhibit so striking a picture of the vanity 
of human grandeur. Those very walls that once lodged 
a Caesar, a LucuUus, an Anthony, the richest and most 
voluptuous of mankind, are now occupied by the very 
meanest and most indigent wretches on earth, who are 
actually starving for want in those very apartments 
that were the scenes of the greatest luxury. There we 
are told that suppers were frequently given that cost 
fifty thousand pounds ; and some that even amounted 
to double that sum. 

The luxury indeed of Baia was so great, that it be- 
came a proverb, even amongst the luxurious Romans 
themselves; and, at Rome, we often find them up- 
braiding with effeminacy and epicurism, those whq 
spent much of their time in this scene of delights ; 
Clodius throws it in Cicero's teeth more than once : * 
And that orator's having purchased a vill? here, hurt 
him not a little in the opinion of the graver and more 
austere part of the senate. The walls of these palaces 
still rem.ain, and the poor peasants, in some places, have 
built up their miserable huts within them ; but, at pre- 
sent, there is not one gentleman or man of fashion re- 
siding in any part of this country ; the former state of 
which, compared with the present, certainly makes the 
most striking contrast imaginable. Yesterday we rode 
over the greatest part of it a-shooting porcupine, a 
new species of diversion, which I had never heard of 
before. We killed several of these animals on tke- 
Monte Barbaro, the place that formerly produced the 
Falernianwine, but now a barren waste. 1 don't know 
if you are acquainted with this kind of spert. To me, 
1 owff^ its novelty was its greatest ffitnl ; and 1 would 
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not at any time give a day of partridge for a noonth of 
porcupine shooting. Neither indeed is the flesh of 
these animals the most delicious in the world, though 
to-day most of as have dined upon it. It is extremely 
luscious, and Foon palls upon the appetite. 

We are now going to lay in our sea-store, as there 
is some probability that we shall sail in a day or two* 
—Farewell — ^you shall hear from me again at Mes- 
sina, if we are not swallowed up by Charybdis* 



LETTER I^ 



On Board the Charmng Molli/, off' the 
Island of CaprCy May 15. 

TT7E have now begun our expedition with every 
* * auspicious omen. This morning the melan- 
choly sirocc left us ; aim in place of it we have gotten 
a fine brisk tramontane (or North wind), which in a 
few hours blew away all our vapours, and made us 
wonder how much the happiness of mankind depends 
on a blast of wind. After eating a hearty dinner with 
many of our friends at Mr Walter's, and drinking 
plentifully of his esM^llent burgundy, we took leave inf 

09 the highest spirits. YHad the sirocc blown as yester- 
day, we should prookbly have been in tears ; and not 
one of us would have suspected that we were crying 
only because the wind was in the south. We are not 
apt to suppose it ; but probably a great part of our 
pleasures and pains depend upon such trivial causes, 
though always ascribed to something else ; few people 
V being willing to own themselves like a weathercock, 

\ affected by every blag;. lndiE?ed we should have naturally 
imputed it to the grief of parting with that excellent fa- 
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tnily whom you know so' well; which no person could 
ever^ leave without regret i or see without pleasure ; but 
the agreeable plxMpect of soon meeting again (proba- 
bly better qualified to amuse and entertain them) ab* 
sorbed all melancholy thoughts, and evea added to that 
alacrity, which the delightful tour before us had al- 
ready inspired. 

. We sailed at five ; and after firing our farewell sig- 
nals to our friends on shore (whom we discovered with 
our glasses at some miles distance), we soon found our- 

\, selves in the middk of the Bay of Naples, surrounded 

by the most beautiful scenery in the world.. It fell 

/ calm for an hour,, on purpose to give us time to con- 

y I template all its beauties. -jL^^ 

/ The bay is of a circular figure j in most places up- 
wards of twenty miles in c^meter ; so that, iiicluding all 
its breaks and inequalities, the circumference is con- 
siderably more than sixty miles* The whole of this 
«pace is so wonderfully diversified, by all the riches 
both of art and nature, that there is scarce an object 
wanting to render the scene complete ; and it is hard 
to say, whether.»the view. is more pleasing from the 
singularity of many of these objects, or from the in- 
credible variety of the whole. You^ see an amazing 
mixture of the ancient and modern \ some rising to 
' fame, and . some sinking to ruin. Palaces reared over 
the tops of other palaces, and ancient magnificence 
trampled under foot— by modern folly.-— Mountains 
and islands, that were celebrated for their fertility^ 
changed into barren wastes, and barren wastes into fer- 
tile fields and rich vineyards* Mountains sunk injto 
plains^ and plains swelled into mountains. Lakes drunk 
up by volcanoes, and extinguished volcanoes turned 
into lal^es* .-THe earth still smoking in many places ; 

\ 
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and in others throwtng out flame.-^In shorty Nature 
seems to have formed this coast in her most capriqipus 
mood ; >for every t>bjeet is a latus naiura. She never 
seems to have gone seriously to work ; but to have de- 
voted this, spot to the most unlimited indulgence of 
caprice and frolic. 

The bay is shut out from the Mediterranean by the 
island of Capre, so £ctmous for the abode of Augustus ; 
and afterwards so infamous for that of Tiberius. A 
little to the- west lie those of Ischia^ Prosida, and 
Nisida i the celebrated promontory of Micseum, where 
^neas landed ; the classic fields of Baia, Cumay and 
PuKzoli ; with all the variety of scenery that formed 
both the Tartarus and Elysium of the ancients ; the 
Campht Phl^rei, or burning plains where Jupiter 
overcame the giants ; the Monte Novo^ formed of late 
years by the fire | the Monte Barbaro ; the picturesque 
city of Puzzoli, with the Solfaterra smoking above it ; 
the beauti£al.promontory of Pausilippe^ exhibiting the 
finest scenery that can ' be imagined ; the great and 
opulent city of Maples with its three castles, its har- 
bour fuU of ships from every nation, its palaces, 
churches, and convents innumerable, ;' the rich coun* 
try from thence to Portfci, covered with noble houses 
and gardens, and appearing only a continuation of the 
city ; the {udace of the king, with many others sur* 
rounding it, all built over the roofs of those of Hercu- 
laneum, buried near a hundred fee^ by the eruptions 
of Vesuvius ; the b^ck fields oft lava that have rua 
from that niountazn, intermix^ with gardens, vine* 
yards, and orchards ; Vesuvius itself, in the back 
ground of the scene, discharging volumes of fire and 
smoke, and forming a bromi track in the air over onr 
headsrextendinjyii^hout being broken or dissipated to 
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the utmost verge af the horizon ; a variety of beauti- 
ful towns and villages, round the base of the mountain » 
thoughtless of the impending ruin that daily threatens 
them. Some of these afe reared over the veiy roofs of 
Pompeia and Stabia, where Pliny perished ; and with 
.then* foundations have pierced through the sacred 
abodes of the ancient Romans ; thousands of whom lie 
buried here, tlie victims of this inexorable mountain* 
Next follows the extensive and romantic coast of Cas- 
tello Mare, Sorrentum, and Mola ; diversified with 
every picturesque object in nature,. It was the study 
of this wild and beautiful country that formed our 
greatest landscape painters. This was the 8chQt)l.of 
Poussin arid Salvator Rosa, but more particularly of the 
last, who composed many of his most celebrated pieced 
from the/bold craggy rocks that surround thiB coast ^ 
and nov doubt it was from the daily contemplation of 
these romantic objects, that they stored thar minds 
with that variety of ideas they have commUQicated to 
the world with such elegance in thtir works* 

Now, should I tell you this extensive coast, this pro- 
digious vaijety of mountains, valleys, promontories and 
islands, covered with an everlasting verdure, and load- 
ed with the richest fruits, is all the produce of subter- 
raneous fire ; it would require, I am afraid, too great a 
stretch of faith to believe me ; yet the fact is certain, 
and can only -be doubted by those who have wanted 
time or curiosity to examine it. It is strat)ge, you* 
will say, that Natute should make use of the same 
agent to create 8s to destroy ; and that what has only 
been looked upon as the oonsumer of countries, is id 
fact the very power that produces them. Indeed^ this 
part of our earth seems already to have undergone the 
sentence pronounced upon the whc^]|y>f it ; but, like 
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ihe phoenix, has arisen again from its own ashes, vx 
much greater beauty and splendour than before it was 
consumed. The traces of these dreadful conflagrations 
are still conspicuous in every corner ; they have been 
violent in their operationsi but in the end have proved 
salutary in their effects. The fire in many places is 
not extinguished! but Vesuvius is now the only spot 
where it rages with any degree of activity. 

Mr Hamilton, our minister here, wlio is no less dis- 
tinguished in the learned, than in the polite world, has 
lately examined it with a truly philosophic eye, and 
this is the result of all his observations : however, at 
present I only sit down to give you an account of the 
prospect of this singular country, and not to write its 
natural history, which would lead me into too vast a 
field.; I shall reserve that curious subject till our return, 
when I shall have more leisure to make you acqusunted 
with it. — I beg therefore you would at least suspend 
your judgment for the present, and do not condemn me 
before I am heard. 

After contemplating this delightful prospect, till sun- 
set, the wind sprung up again, and we have now almost 
reached Capre, thirty miles distant from Naples. We 
have just spoken with an English ship. They tell us, . 
that the Marquis of Carmarthen, Lord Fortrose, and Mr 
Hamilton, observing the calm, took a boat to make us 
i visit ; but unfortunately mistaking their vessel for 
ours, we f\ave had the mortification to miss them. 

The night is very dark ; and Mount Vesuvius is 
flaming at a dreadful rate ; we can observe the fed-hot 
stones thrown to a 3«6t height in the air ; and, after 
their fall, rolling down the side of the mountain. Our 
ship is g(Mng so smooth, that we are scarce sensible of 
the motion ; and if this wind cbntinue, before to-mor^ - 
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row nighty we shall be in sight of Sicily. Adieu. Th« 
captain is making a bowl of 'grog> and promises U6 » 
happy voyage, 

. 16/^* All wrocig— r-Sick ta deaths—Execrable sirocc 
wind, and-directly contrary-i-Vile heaving waves — A 
plague of all sea voyages— -That author was-surely right, 
who said, t^at laml voyage * were niueh to be preferred* 

nth in the morning* For these .twetity-feur hours 
past we have been grbaniidg to one. another from our 
beds ; execrating the •waves, and wishing that we h^d 
rather been at the mercy of all the banditti of Calabria. 
We are now beginning to change our tune. The si- 
rocc is gone, and the wind is considerably fallen y how- 
ever, we are still three wofol figures. Our servants too 
are dck and as helpless as we. ' The captain says, that 
Philip our Sicilian man was frightened out of his wit&;'and 
has been praying to St Januarius with aU his might. He 
now thinks he has heard him, and imputes the change 
of the weather entirely to his interest with his saint. 

17M. Three o*clock. Weather pleasant ^nd favour- 
able.— A fine breeze since ten ; — ^have just come in 
sight of Strombolo. Oar pilot says it is near twenty 
leagues off. We have likewise a view of the mountains 
oi Calabria, but at a very great distance. Ship steady ; 
and 8ea«sickness almost gone. 

Eleven at night. The weather is now fine, and we 
are all well* After spymg Strombolo, by degrees we 
came in sight of the rest of the Lipari islands, and part 
of the coast of Sicily. Theseislands are very picturesque, 
and several of them still emit smoke, partrculatiy 
Volcano .and Volcanello ; but none of them, for sonie ' 
ages past, except Strombolo, have made any eruptions 

of fire. We are just now lying within about three niiles 

■ " ■ ' — . ■ ■ ■ ... , .. . 
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of that carious inland, andean see its operations distinct* 
ly. It appears to be a voleano of a very different na- 
ture from Vesuvius, the explosions of which succeed 
one another with some degree of regularity^ and have 
no great variety of juration. Now I have been obser- 
vin^ Strombolo; ever since it fell dark, with a good deal 
•f pleasure, but not without some degree of perplexi- 
ty, as I cannot account for its variety* Sometimes its 
explosions resemble those of Vesuvius^ and. the light 
seems only to.be occasioned by the quantity of fierjr 
stones thrown into the air ; and as soon as these have 
fallen down, it appears to be extinguished, till another 
explosion causes a fresh illumination : This I have al« 
ways observed to be the case with Vesuvius ; except 
when the lava has risen to the summit of the mountain» 
and continued without variety to illuminate the air a* 
round it.-^The light from Strombolo evidently depends 
on some other cause. Sometimes a clear red Bame is- 
sues from the crater of the mountain, and continues to 
blazfe without interruf^tion, for near the space of half 
an' hour. The fire is of a different colour from the ex* 
plosions of stones, and is evidently produced from a dif* 
fercnt cause. It would seem as if some inflammable 
substance were suddenly kindled up in the bowels of 
the mountain. It is attended with no noise, nor ex- 
plosion that we arc sen'sible of. It has now fallen calm, 
and we shall probably have an opportunity of exami- 
ning this volcano more minutely to-morrow. We were 
told at Naples that it had lately made a violent erup^ 
tion, and had begun to form a new island at some little 
distance from the old ; which piece of intelligence was 
one of our great inducements to. this expedition. We 
think we have discovi^red this island, as we have obser- 
ved several timet the appearance of a small flame arising 
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out of the sea, a little to the south-west of Strombolo % 
and suppose it must have issued from this new island ; 
but it is possible this light may come from the lower 
part of the island of Strombolo itself* We shall see 
to-morrow. 

18/A. We are still off Strombolo, but unfortunately' 
at present it intercepts the view of that spot from 
whence we observed the flame to. arise, and we can se« 
no appearance of any new island, nor indeed of any lava 
that has of late sprung from the old one. We have a 
distinct view of the crater of Strombolo, which seems 
to be diiFerent from Vesuvius, and all the old volcanoes 
that surround Naples. Of these, the craters are with- 
out exception in the centre, and form the highest part 
of the mountain. That of Strombolo is on its side, and 
not within 'two hundred yards of its summit. From 
the crater to the sea, the island is entirely composed of 
the same sort of ashes and burnt matter as the conical 
f art of Vesuvius : and the .quantity of this matter is 
perpetually increasing, from the uninterrupted discharge 
from the mountain ; for of all the volcanoes we read of, 
Strombolo seems to be the only one that burns without 
ceasing, -^tna and Vesuvius often lie quiet for many 
months, even years, without the least appearance of fire, 
but Strombolo is ever at work, and for ages past has been 
looked upon as the great light-house of these seas. 

It is truly wonderful, how such a constant and im- 
mense fire is maintained for thousands of years, in the 
midst of the ocean ! That of the other Lipari islands 
seems now almost extinct, and the force of the whole 
to be concentered in Strombolo, which acts as one 
great vent to them alL We still observe Volcano and 
Vokanello throwing out volumes of smoke, but during 
the whole night we could not perceive the least spark 
of fire from either of them. 
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It is probable, that Strombolo, as well as all the rest 
of these islands, is originally the work of subterraneous 
fii¥. The matter of which they are composed, in a 
manner demonstrates this ; and many of the Sicilian au« 
thors confirm it. There are now eleven of them in all ; 
and Bone of the ancients mention more than seveiv Fa« 
zelloy one of the best Sicilian authors, gives an account 
of the production of Volcano, now one of the most con*, 
liderable of these islands. He says it happened in the 
early time of the republic, and is recorded by Eusebius, 
Pliny and others. He adds, that even in his time, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, it still dischar- 
ged quantities of fire and of pumice stoned ; but that 
in the preceding century, in the year 1444, on the 5tlt 
of February, there had been a very great eruption o£ 
this island, wliich shook all Sicily, and alarmed the 
coast of Italy as far as Naples* He says the sea boil- 
ed all around the island, and rocks of a vast size were' 
discharged from the crater ; that fire and snioke in many* 
places pierced through the waves, and that the naviga- 
tion amongst these islands was totally changed ; rocka 
appearing where it was formerly deep water ; and many 
of the straits and shallows were entirely filled up. He 
observes, that AristoUe, in his book on meteors, takes 
notice of a very early eruption of this island, by which 
not only the coast of Sicily, but likewise many cities ia 
Italy were covered with ashes. Jt has probably been 
Aat very eruption which formed the islarvd. He de- 
scribes Strombolo to have been, iii his time, pretty 
much the same as at this day ; only that it then produ- 
ced a great quantity of cotton, which is not now the 
case. The greatest part of it appears to be barren. On 
tbf north side there are a few vineyards ; but they are 
wry meagre : opposite to these, there is a rock at som^ 
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distance from land ; k seems to be entirely of lava>«nd 
is not less than £fty or sixty feet above the water. 

The whole island of ^trombolo is a mountstin that 
rises suddenly from the sea ; it is about ten miles rounds 
and is not of the exact conical form supposed common 
to all volcanoes. We were determined to have landed 
en the island^ and to have attempted to examine the vol- 
cano : but our SieHian pilot assures us, that tiie crater 
is not only inaccessibly (which indeed I own it appears 
to be) but t^t we shall likewise be obliged to perform 
a quarantine of forty-eight hours at Messina ; and that 
besides^ we should run a great risk of beiag attacked 
by the natives, who are tittle better than savages^ and 
always on the alarm against the Turks.— ^aweighiii^ 
these reasons, and putting the question, it was- carriedy 
to proceed on our voyage. 

I own it is with much regret that I leave thiscurioitff 
island, without being better acquainted with it. I have 
been looking with a good glass all round, but can aee 
so marks of the eruption we heard so much of at Na« 
pies : indeed, the south-west part^ where we saw the 
appearance of fire, is still hid from us by the interposi* 
tion of the island \ and if there has been an eruption, it 
was certainly on that side : it is probable we shall ne- 
ver be able to learn whether there has been one or not ; 
or at least to make ourselves masters of any of the par- 
ticulars relating to it \ for events of that kind do not 
make such a noise in this ignorant and indolent country, 
as the blowing of an aloe, or a gooseberry-bush at 
Christmas, does in England. Strombolo rises to a great 
height 5 our pilot says, higher than Vesuvius ; but I 
think he is mistaken. Both the captain and he agree, 
that in clear weather it is discoverable at the distance 
of twenty-five leagues ; and that at night its flames ave 
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to be seen still much farther ; so that its visible horizon 
cannot be less than five hundred miles, which will re* 
^uire a very considerable elevation* 

The revenue these islands bring to the King of Na- 
ples is by no means inconsiderable. They produce great 
quantities of" alum, sulphur, nitre, cinnabar, and most 
sorts of fruits, particularly raisins, currants, and figs in 
great perfection ; some of their wine^are likewise nuxch 
esteemed ; particularly the Malvaaia, well known alio* 
ver Europe*. 

The bland of Lipari (from which all the rest take 
the name) is by much the largest, as well as the most fer- 
tile. By the description of Aristotle, it appesffs.that it 
was in his time, what Strombolo is in ours, considered 
by sailors as a light-house, as its fires were ne^r extin* 
guished.. It has not sufiered from aubterraneous firet 
for many ages past, though it every where bears the 
marks of its former state. Th^ Ta t^e island supposed 
by Virgil (who is one of our travelling companions) t« 
be the habitation of £olus ; but indeed all of them 
were formerly called ^olian. As they were full of 
vast caverns, roaring with internal fires, poets feigned 
that .£olus kept the winds prisoners here, and let them 
out at his pllmsiire. This allegorical fiction is of great 
use both to Virgil and Homer, when they want to n^Jce 
a storm, and forms no inconsiderable part of their ma- 
chinery. A goddess has nothing* to do but to take a 
flight to the Lipari islands, and ^dlus, who was the 
very pink of courtesy, has always a storm ready at her 
command. 

Homer, indeed, departing sadly from his usual dig- 
nity, supposes that ^olus kept the winds here, each 
tied up in their respective bags ; and when any parti- 
cular wind was demanded, he made them a present of 
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a bag full of it, to use at discretion. Some of the an- 
cient historians (DiodortiSy I think) says that this fable 
took its rise from a >yise king named £olus ; who^ 
from observing the smoke of these islands, and other 
phenomena attending them, had learned to foretell th^ 
weather ; and from thence was said to h&ve the com- 
mand of the winds. 

The forge of Vulcan too has been supposed by the 
poets to be placed in Hiera, one of these islands. -Vir- 
gil sends him here, to make the celestial armour for 
iEneas, and gives a noble description of this gloomy 
habitation ♦, where he found the Cyclops busy forging 
a thunderbolt for Jupiter ; the account of vhich -ig 
very singular f. This island is now called Volcano, 
the same that is recorded to have been produced by 
fire in the time of the republic. So that Virgil com- 
mits here a very ^reat anachronism, in sending Vulcatt 
to a plac6 whf gla i it U^^vtime did not exist, nor for 
many ages after. But this bold poetical ^jcence he am* 
ply repays us for, by the fine description he gives of it* 
These islands, he says, \yere called Volcanian as well 
as iEolian : 

«< Volcani domus, et Volcania nomine tellus." 



' ♦ Amid the Hesperian and Sicilian flood 

All black with smoke, a roqky island stood, 
/./The dark Vnlcanian land, the region of the god. 
Ji Here the grim Cyclops ply in vaults profound, 
^ The huge ^olian forge that thunders round. 
i' The eternal anvils ring the dungeon o*er ; -^ 

^/ From side to side the fiery caverns rciar, &c^^/ / , 

f/ Beneath their hands, tremendous to survey ! ^ 
/Half round, half formed, the dreadful engine lay. 
Three points of rain ; three forks of hail conspire ; 
Tliree armed with wind, and three were barb'd with Bpef* 
The mass they temperM thick with livid rays, 
/ 3^'ear, wrath, and terror, and the lightning's hlaze,Nr 
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So that the change of the name from Hiera to Volca- 
no was a very natural on^- This is the island that Pli- 
ny calls Terasia ; and both iJtrabo and he give an ac- 
coant of its productions. 

19^. Found ourselves within half a mile of the 
coast of Sicily, which is low, but ftnely variegated. 
The opposite Coast of Calabria is very high, and the 
mountains are covered with the finest verdure. It was 
almost a dead calm^ our ship scarce moving half a mile 
in an hour, so that we had time to get a complete view 
of the famous rock of Stylla, on the Calabrian side, 
Cape Pylonison the Sicilian, and the celebrated Straits 
of the Faro that runs between them. Whilst we were 
still some miles distant from the entry of the Straits, we 
heard the roaring of the current, like the noise of some 
large impetuous river confined between narrow banks. 
This increased in proportion as we advanced, till we 
%Mw the water in many places raised to a considerable 
M height, and fuming large eddies, or whirlpools^Thc 
Wa in every other place Was as smooth as glass.* Our 
old pilot told us, that he had often seen ships caught 
b these eddies, and whirled about with great rapidity, 
without obeying the {lelm in the smallest degree. 
When the weather is calm, there is little danger ; but 
when the waves meet with this violent current, it makes 
a dreadful sea. He says that there were five ships, 
wrecked in this spot last winter. We observed that 
the current set exactly for the rock of Scylla, and 
would infallibly have canied any thing thrown into it 
against that point ; so that it was not without reason 
the ancients ha\e painted it as an obj^qt of such terror. 
It is about a mile from the entry of the Faro, and 
forms a small promontoiy, which runs a little out to 
lea, and meets the whole force of the waters^ as they 
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come out of the narrowest part of the Straits. The 
head of this promontory is the famous Scylla. It must 
be owned that it does not altogether come up to the 
formidable description that Homer gives of it ; the 
' reading which (like that of Shakespear^s Cliff) almost 
makes one's head giddy. Neither is the passage 80 
wonderous narrow and difficult as he makes it. Indeed 
it is probable that the breadth of it is greatly increased 
since his time by the violent impetuosity of the current* 
And tills violence too must have always diminished, in^ 
proportion as the breadth of the channel increase^Jr'^^^ 

Our pilot says, there are many small rocks that shew 
their heads near the base of the large ones. These are 
probably the dogs that are described as howling round 
J the ttoonster Scylla. There are likewise many caverns 

that add greatly to the noise of the water, and tend 
jtiU to increase the horror of the scene. The rock is 
near 200 feet high. There is a kind of castle or fort 
built on its summit ; and the town of Stgylla, or Scig- 
1x0, containing three or four hundred inhabitants, stands 
on its south side, and gives the title of prince to a Cala- 
brese family* 

As the cfirrent was directly against us. We were ob- 
liged to lie to, for some hours, till it turned. The 
motion of the water ceased for some time, but in a few 
minutes it began in the opposite direction, though not 
with such violence. We lay just opposite to Cape Pelo- 
rus ; (where the light-house is now built. } It is said to 
have been thus named by Hannibal, in recompence to 
Pelorus, his pilot, for having put him to death on this 
spot, on a false suspicion of his wanting to betray hxoa : 
For seeing himself land-locked on all sides, he thought 
there was no escaping, and that Peloras had been bn« 

bed to deliver him up; but as soon as he discovered the 

^ 
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Straits, he repented of bis rashness ; and some years 
afterv^ards erected a statue here in atonement to the 
inanea of Pelorus« Pomponius Mela tells this story ; 
from whence he draws two very wise inferences : That 
Hannibal musC haye been extremely passionate ; and 
that he knew nothing at all of geography. Others de- 
ny this authority^ and say it was named Pelorus from 
Ulysses' pilot, who was drowned near to this place ; 
haU there can be no sort of foundation for this conjec- 
ture ; for Ulysses' whole crew were drowned at the 
tame time, and he himself was driven through these 
Straits, mounted on the broken mast of his ship. It 
is like most disputes among antiquaries, a matter of 
mighty little consequence ; and 1 leave you at full li- 
berty to choose which of the two accounts you please. 
From hence we had an opportunity of observing a 
pretty large portion of Calabria, which formerly consti- 
tated a considerable part- of that celebrated country 
known by the«name of Great Greece, and looked upon 
as one of the most fertile in the empire. These beau« 
tiful hills and mountains are covered with trees and 
brush-wood to the very summit ; and appear pretty 
much in the same state as some of the wilds of Ameri- 
ca that are just beginning to be cultivated. Some lit* 
tie spots where the woods are cleared away, ju3t serve to 
shew the natural fertility of the soil ; and what this 
country might soon be brought to, were industry and 
population encouraged ; but it still remains a good deal 
in the same situation as when the barbarous nations left 
it ; and I believe it is hard to say, whether their tyran- 
ny or that of Spain has been the most oppressive. Af- 
ter the invasion of those nations, and during the tii^e of 
the dark and barbarous ages, t}iis country (like many 
•tHers) from the highest state of culture and civiliza- 
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tion, became a wild and barren wilderness, overgrown 
with thickets and forests: and indeed, since the revival 
of arts and agriculture, perhaps of all Europe this is , 
tbe country that has profited the least ; retainindhstill, 
both in the wildness of its fields and ferocity of ^s in- 
habitants, more of the Gothic barbarity than is to be 
met with any where else. Some of these forests are of 
a vast extent, and absolutely impenetrable ; and no 
doubt conceal in theiivj-hickets many valuable monu- 
ments of its ancient magnificence. Of this indeed we 
have a very recent proof in the discovery of Pestum, a 
Grecian city, that had not been heard of for many ages ; 
till of late some of its lofty temples were seen, peeping 
over the tops of the woods ; upbraiding mankind for 
their shameful neglect ; and calling upon them to bring 
it once more to light. Accordingly curiosity, and the 
hopes of gain, a still more powerful motive, soon open- 
ed a passage, and exposed to view these valuable and re- 
«pectable relics. — But here it would be out of place to 
give y6u an account of them ; I shall reserve that till 
my return.. 

As soon as our sbip entered ihe current, we were 
carried along with great velocity towards Messina, 
which is twelve miles from the entry of the Straits. 
However, as the passage widens in proportion as you 
advance, the current of consequence becomes less rapid. 
At Messina it isfour miles broad. At the mouth of 
the Straits, betwixt the promontories of Pelorus in Si- 
cily, and the Coda de Volpe (or tbe Fox's Tail) in Ca- 
labria, it appears scarcely to be a mile. Most of tbe 
ancient writers are of opinion that Sicily was formerly 
joined to the continent in this spot, and that the sepa- 
ration must have been made by some violent convulsion 
pf the earth. If this is true, which indeed does not »p« 

t ■ -» -r * 
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pcanr improbable, it must have happened far beyond the 
reach of all historians, as none of them, at least that I 
ha?e seen, pretend any thing but conjecture for the 
foundalion of their opinion. Indeed Claudian (were 
credit to be given to poets) says positively, 

« Trinacria quondam Italix pars una fuit.** 

And Virgil too, in his third iBneid, tella the same 
itory : 

* Haec loca vi quondam, et vastsr convulsa ruina," 5cc. 

Pliny, Strabo, Diodorus, and many others, both histo- 
rians and philosophers, are of the same sentiments, and 
pretend that the strata in the opposite sides of the Strait 
perfectly correspond ; like the white rocks near Dover 
and Boulogne, which have given rise to an opinion, of 
the same kind. However, tlie similarity in that case is 
Tftuch more striking to the eye at least than in this. 

The approach to Messina is the finest that can be 
imagined ; it is not so grand as that of Naples, but it 
is much more beautiful, and the key exceeds any thing 
I have yet seen, even in Holland. It is built in the 
form of a crescent, and is surrounded by a range of 
magnificent buildings, four stories high, and exactly 
uniform, for the space of an Italian mile. The street 
betwixt t!\e6e and the sea is about an hundred feet wide, 
and forms one of the most delightful walks in the world. 
It enjoys the freest air, aiid commands the most beautiful 
prospect : it is only exposed to the morning sun, being 
shaded all the rest of the day by these buildings. It 
is besides constatitly refreshed by the cooling breeze from 
llie Straittf ; for the current of the water produces like- 
wise a current in the air, that renders this one of the 
coolest habitations in Sicily. 
We cast ^anchor about four this afternoon, near the 
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centre of this enchanted semicircle, the beaaty of which 
greatly delighted us ; but our pleasure was soon In- 
terrupted by a discovery that the name of one of our 
servants had been omitted in our bills of health ; and 
an assurance from the captain, that if he was discover- 
ed we should certainly be obliged to iperform a long 
quarantine. Whilst we were deliberating upon this 
weighty matter, we observed a boat with the people of 
the health- office approaching us. We had just time 
to get him wrapped up in a hammock, and shut down 
below the hatches ; with orders not to stir in case of SL 
search, and not appear .again above deck till he should 
be called. The poor fellow was obliged to keep in bis- 
hole till it was dark, ^s our consul and some people of 
the health>office staid on board much longer than w^ 
xould have wished, and we are still obliged to conceal 
him ; for if he be discovered, we shall probably get in- 
to a very bad scrape. They are particularly strict here 
in this respect ; and indeed they have great reason to 
be 80 ; sin^e this beautifMl city was almost annihilated 
by the plague ip the year 1743, when upwards of 
70,000 people are said to have died in it and its district^ 
in the space of a few months. ^ 

We have now got on shore, and are lodged in the 
most wretched of inns, although said to be a first-rate 
one for Sicily : but we are contented ; for surely after 
bad ship accommodation and sea sickness, any house will 
appear a palace, and any bit of dry land a paradise. 

I shall senj this off by the post, which goes to-morrow 
for Naples, and shall continue from day to day to give 
you some account of pur transactions ; trifling as they 
are, there will probably be something new ; and it will 
add greatly to the pleasure of our expedition, to think 
th^t it has contributed to your entertainment. , Adieu. 

Evtr yours, &c. 
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Messina, Man 20. 



THE harbour of Messina is formed by a small pro* 
montory or neck of land that runs off from the east 
end of the city, and separates that beautiful bason from 
the rest of the Straits. The shape of this promontory 
is that of a reaping hook, the curvature of which forms 
the harbour, and secuces it from all winds. From the 
striking resemblance of its form, the Greeks, Who ne- 
ver gave a name that did not either describe the object, 
or express some of its most remarkable properties, call- 
ed this place Zancle or the Sickle, and feigtied that the 
sickle of Saturn fell on this spot, and gave it its form. 
But .the Latins, who were not quite so fond of fable, 
changed its name, to Messina (from messis^ a harvest) 
because of the great fertility of its fields. It is certain- 
ly one of the safest harbours in the world, after ships 
have got in ;-but it is likewise one of the moi^t difBcult 
access. The celebrated gulf or whirlpool of Cliaryb- 
dis lies near to its entry, and often occasions such an in- 
testine and irregular motion in the water, that the helm 
loses most of its power, and ships have great difficulty 
to get in, even with the fairest wind that can blow. Tliis 
whirlpool, 1 think, is probably formed by the small pro- 
montory I have mentioned ; which contracting the 
Straits in this spot, must necessarily increase the veloci- 
ty of the current ; but no doubtothercauses, of which 
we are ignorant, concur, for this will by no means ac- 
count for all the appearances which it has produced. 
The jgreat noise occasioned by the tumultuous motion 
of the waters in this place, made the ancients liken it 
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to a voracious sea-monster perpetually roaring for its 
prey ; and it has been represented by their authors, as 
the most tremendous passage in the world. Aristotle- 
gives a long and formidable description of it in his 
125th chapter De uidmirandhy which I find translated 
m the old Sicilian book 1 bave got here. It begid«r 
*• Adeo profundus, korridumque spectaenlum)'* &c. 
but it is too long to traiuscribe. It is likewise de8^«> 
bed by Homer *, 12th of the Odyssey j Virgil f, 3d 
£neid ; Lucretius, Ovid, SaHilst, Seneca, a&^lso hf 
many .of the old Italian an3 Sicilian poetSy \s4o all speak 
of it in terms of horror ; and represent it aa an object- 
that inspired terror, even when locked on at a distance* 

1/ ' ' - - ' ' ■ ■ ■- • ■ ii. r i 

. . 'I 

* Dire Scylfe there a" scene of horror farmt, 
* And here Charybdis filJs the deep with stomas : 
.When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves, 
'i ^'The rough rock roars ; tumultiious boil the waves ; 
Th«y tossj they foam, a wild confusion raise^,^ 
Like waters bubbling o*er the fiery blaz^^^^p - 

Eternal mists obscure the aerial plain, / y • A 

t And high above the r^ck she spouts thevjnain. ^ J 

J,, When in her gulfs the rushing sea subsides, i 

^' She drains the ocean with her refluent tides. ^ 
ifThe rock re-bellows with a thuadering soundi^ *■ 
./peep, wonderous deepybeloi/^pears the gnwinjl J 




+ That realm of old, a ruin huge was rept, 
In length of ages from the continent, v^ 
With«$rcfr convulsive burst ths isle away : 

he dread opening broke the thundering sea. 
_e the thundering sea Sicilia tore, 
sunder*d from the Ixir Hesperian, shoxe ; 
still the -neighbouring coasts and towns divides jj 
With scanty channels and contracted tides. \^ 

Fierce to the right tremendous Scylla roars) 
Charybdis on the left the flood devours : 
Thrice swallowed in her womb subsides the sea, 
Deep, deep as hell and thrice she spouts away 
From her black bellowing gulfs disgoiged on high 
Waves after waves,, that dash against the sky. 

Pitt 
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It ceitaiidy is not now so formidable ; and very prdba* 

bly the violence of the modoD« contioued for so many 

aged, has by degrees worn smooth the rngged rocks, 

and juttiiog shelves, that may have intercepted and con- 

X fined the waters. The breadth of the Stcaits too, in this 

Wace, I make no douhl is considerably enlarged. Indeed, 

/from the natnne of things it must be' so ; the perpetual 

' /rietion occasioned by the curre|it nuist wear away the 

5 ^hnk-on eacb ^e, and enlarge the bed of the water. 

*'^ Tke vessels ia this passage viere obliged to go .as 

near as poasible to the coast of Calabria, in order taa« 

void the suction occasioned- by the whirling of tUe wa« 

i. Urv itt this vortex ; by which means, when they came 

|| to the narrowest and most rapid part of the Straits, be« 

twixt Cape Peloms and Scylla, they weve in great dan* 

ger of beijig carried upon that rock« From whence 

the proverb, still applied to those, who in attempting to 

avoid one evil hM into another. 

" locidit in Scyllam, cupiens evitare Charlbdem.*" 

There is a fiae fountain of white mailsle on the key, rt* 
y^l^ presenting Neptune holding Scylla and Charybdis 
*^ chained) mnder the emblematical figurea^^ two sear 
monsters, as represented by the poets. ^t/lL,^ 

The little neck of land, forming the|[iarbourof Mes« 
sina, is strongly fortified. The citadel, which is in* 
deed a vary fiae work, is built on that part which con- 
nects it with the main land. The farthermost point, 
which runs out to sea, \% defended by four small forts, 
which comoEiand the entry into the liarbour. Betwijct 
these lie the lazaret, and a light-bouse, to warn sailors 
of their approach to Charybdis, as tliat other on Cape 
^elorus is intended to give them notice of Scylla. 
It is probably from these light -houses (by the 
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G/«ek6 called Pharoi) that the whole of this celebra- 
ted Strait has been denoifiinated the Faro of Messina. 

There are' a number of galleys and galliots in this 
beautiful harbour, which still add greatlj to its beauty. 
Three of these sailed this moQiingy in order to cruize 
round the island, and to protect it from the sudden in- 
Tasions of the Barbarians, who' are often very trouble- 
tome on the south coast. Th^se vessels made a very 
picturesque appearance as they' went out' of the. har- 
bour ; tli^ir oars moving all together, yfkh the greateal'^ . 
lYgularity. I think there^ are nine or ten men td each 
oar ; and indeed it appears to be the hardest work you 
can imagine. They all rise, every stroke of the oar, 
and when they pull^ they almost throw themselves ok 
their backs, and seem to exert their utmost force. 
These wretches are chained to their oars, and sleep 
every night on the bare beoiches, without any thing to 
thibw over them. Yet, what tk strange, notwithstailding 
all the misery they suffer, I am told there was never known 
an instance of any one of them putting themselves ' • 
to death. They often, indeed, confer that favour upon 
one another, but it is only in their quarrels, and by no 
means out of kindness. In a opmpany of English in 
the same circumstances, promotion would probably go 
on much faster, as there would be no want of vacancies, 
provided only ropes and knives were to be had. 

We intended this morning to have paid our respects 
to the prince of Villa Franca, the governor, and to 
have delivered our letters ; but he is gone to his country- 
house, and as there are no carriages to be had, we arc 
obliged to wait his arrival in town, which will probably 
be to-morrow or next day. 

We are still under a good deal of uneasiness about 
our servant, and are obliged to conceal hita carefully 
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from the people of the health-office, who seem to 
haunt us, as we have met them this morning in- all our 
walks. Were he to be discovered, perhaps some of us 
might have the pleasure^of making a little voyage, on 
board one of those galleys, for our amusement. Indeed 
the captain of the ship, poor fellow, would run the 
^ greatest risk, who is obliged to answer for every person 
^ on board.^-We shall leave this place as soon as possi" 
ble ; for I do n^ believe there is much more to be 
en s^ut i\^ 

' 20/^ at niglft. After dinner our depute-consul (a 
Sicilian ) carriea us to several convents, where we were 
received by the nuns with great politeness and affability < 
We conversed with them for some hours through the 
grate, and found some of them by no means deficient, 
either in point of knowledge or sprightliness ; but none 
of them had sincerity enough (which we met with in 
Portugal more than once) to acknowledge the unhap- 
piness of their situation. J^AU pretended to be happy 
and contented, and declared they would not change 
their prison for the most brilliant situation in life. 
However, some of them had a soft melancholy in their 
countenances," that gave the lie to their words ; and I 
am persuaded, in a tete-a-0te, and on a more intimate 
'acquaintance, they would have told a very different 
story. Several of them are extremely handsome ; but, 
indeed, I think they always appear so ; and am very 
certain, from frequent experience, that there is no arti- 
ficial ornament, or studied embellishment whatever, 
that can produce 'half so strQng an effect, as the mo<* 
dest and simple attire of a pretty young nun, placed 
behind a double iron grate. To see an amiable, unaf- 
fected, and unadorned person, that might have been an 
hpQour and an ornament to society, make a voluntary 
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resignation of her charms, and give up the world and 
all its pleasures, for a life of fasting and mortification, 
it cannot fail to move our pity ; 

■ 

*< And pity n&elts the mind to love.** 

There is another consideration which tends much to in* 
crease these feelings ; that is, our total incapacity ever 
to alter her situation. — The pleasure of relieving an oh* . 
ject in distress, is the only refuge we have against the 
pain which the seeing of that object occasions ; but 
here, this is utterly denied us, and we feel with sorrow, 
that pity is all we can bestow. 

From these, and the like reflections, a man generaHy 
feels himself in bad spirits after conversing with amiable 
nuns. Indeed, it is hardly possible, without a heavy 
heart, to leave the grate ; that inexorable and knpene* 
trable barrier.^-At last, we took our leave, expressing 
our happiness in being admitted so near them ; but at 
the same time deploring our miisery, in seeing them for 
erer removed at so unmeasurable a distance from us. 
They were much pleased with our visit, and begged we - 
would repeat it every day during our stay at Messina ; 
but this might prove dangerous* 

On leaving the convent, we observed a great con* 
course of people on the top of a high hill, at some dis*-, 
tance from the city. The consul told us, it was the 
celebration of a great festival in honour of St Francis, 
and was worth our going to see. Accordingly, we 
arrived just as the saint made his appearance. He was 
carried through the crowd with vast ceremony, and re- 
ceived the homage of the people with a becoming dig- 
nity ; after which he was again lodged in his chapel, 
where he performs a number of miracles eveiy day, to 
all those who have abundance of money and abundance 
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of faitlu His- ministers) howevar, are only a set of 
poor greasy capuchins ; who indeed do not seem to 
have enriched themselves in his service* In general, 
he is but a shabby ntaster, if one may judge by fhe 
tattered clothes of bis aervaots ; and St Benedict, who 
does not preteod to half his sanctity, bcflits him all to 
nothing. The people continued to dance, in soft Si- 
cilian measures, till ifter sun-^set, when they .retired. 
Many of the country girls are extremely handsome, and 
dance with a good grace. The young fellows were all 
in their Sunday^s clothes, and made a good appearance* 
The assembly room was a fine green plain on the top 
of the bill. It pleased us v^ry much, and put us in 
mind of some of Thcocritias's descriptions of the 
Sicilian pleasures. But Theocritus, if he could have 
raised up his head, would probably have been a good 
deal puzzled what to make of the shabby figure of St 
Francis marching through amongst them with such 
aaajcaty aud solemnity. Another part of the ceremony 
too would have greatly alarmed him, as indeed it did 
us. The vk'hole court before the church was surround- 
ed with a triple row of smgU iron cannoii, about six 
inches long ; these were charged to the muzzle, and 
rammed very hard ; after which they were set close to 
each other, and a train laid, that completed the com- 
munication through the whole number, which mu^t 
have exceeded two thousand. Fire vs^s set to the 
train, and in two or three minutes the whole was dis- 
charged by a running fife ; the reports following one 
another so quick, that k was impossible for the ear to 
separate them. The effect was very grand % but it 
would have been nothing without the fine echo from the 
high mountains on each side of the Straits, which pro* 
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longed the sound for some considerable time after the 
firing was finished. 

The view from the top of this hUl is beautiful be-* 
yofid description. The Straits appear like a vast ma* 
jestic river flowing slowly betwixt two ridges of moun* 
tains, and opening by degrees from its narrowest pointy^ 
till it swells to the size of an ocean. Its banks, at the 
tame time, adorned with rich com fields^ vineyards^ 
orchards, towns, villages and churches. The prospect 
IS terminated on each side by the topa of high moun<- 
tains covered with wood. 

We observed in our walks to-daymany of the flowers 
that are much esteemed in our gardens, and other» 
too that we are not acquainted with. Larkspur, flos 
Adonis, Venus' looking*glas8, hawksweed, and very 
fine lupins, grow wild over all these mountains. They 
have likewise a variety of flowering shrubs ; particular*!^ 
ly one in great plenty, which il do not recollect ever to 
have seen before : It bears a beautiful round fruit, of » 
bright shining yellow. They call it, II pomo d'oro# 
or golden apple. All the Jj^lds about Messina are co» 
vered with the richest whij^ clover, intenni^ed with a- 
variety of aromatic plants, which perfume the air, and 
render their walks exceedingly delightful. But what 
is remarkable, we were most sensible of this perfume,, 
when walking on the harbour which is at the greatest 
distance from these fields. I mentioned this peculiarity. 
to a Messinese gentleniian, who tells me, that the salt 
produced here by the heat of the sun, emits a grateful 
odour, something like violets ; and it is that, probably,, 
which perfumes the sea-shore. On consulting Fazzelo 
De rebut Ssculisy I find he takes notice of the same 
singularity ; and likewise observes, that the water of 
the Straits has a viscous or glutinous quality, whicb 
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&jt degrees cements the sand and gravel together, and 
at last consolidates them to the solidity oT the rock. 
. There are fine shady walks on all sides of Messina ; 
some of these run along the sea-shore, and are for ever 
fanned by the cooling breeze from the Straits. The 

• houses are large^ and most of the articles of life are 
cheap and in plenty, particularly fish, which are reckon^ 
ed better here, than any where else in the Mediter- 
ranean. The hire of lodgings is next to nothing ; al- 
most One half of that noble range of buildings I h«ive 
described^. being absolutely uninhabited since the de- 
solation of 17453 ;■ so that the proprietors are glad to 
get tenants on any tcrms^ It now occurs to me, that 
from all' these considerations, there is no place I have 
seen so^admirably calculated for the residence of that 
fiock of valetudinarians, which every autumn leave our 
country with the swallows,^ in search of warm climates. 
I have been inquiring with regard to their winter sea- 

, son, and find all agree, that*, in general, it is much pre- 
ferable to that of Naples. They allow they Ijave some- 
times heavy^raiq for two or three weeks; but it nevw 
Jasts longer ;. and besides, they have always some fair 
hours every day, when people can go out for exercise ; 
for the moment the rain is-overiithe walks arc dry, the 
soil being a light gravel. 

The advantages of Messina over Naples in other re- 
spects, 1 think, are considerable. At Naples there are 
no walks ; . and, the truth is, they have no occasion for 
them, no more, indeed than theyhave for legs ; for yon 
know as well as I, that .walking there is little less in- 
famous than stealing ; and any^ person that makes use 
of hisjimbs is looked upon as a blackguard, and de- 
spised by all good company. The rides too are all at 
a great distance > and you are obliged to go some miles 
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on streets and pavement before you g^et into the coon^ 
try ; besi Jes passing the viie grotto of PausiUipdy whene 
you are in danger of beiog blindedy and stifled with 
dost. There are seldom any public diversions here % 
the attending of which at Nsples, and conopVying with 
their bad hours> does often 4iMre than countcrtct all 
the benefit obtained from the dimate. That detestable 
practice of gaming too is by no means so prevalent 
here ; which from the anxiety it occasions to the mind, 
ajpd lasfittvde to the body, must be death to all hectic 
people, weak breasts, or delicate nerves* I could say 
much more on this subject, but as I have many of 
these circunKtances only from the report of the inhabi* 
tants, it makes me more diffident, than if I had known 
them from my own experience. 

We found our banker, Mr M— , a very sensible 
man, and spent some»hours with him, both this morn** 
ing and evening, very agreeably. He has given us 
some* account of the police of the country, the most 
singular, perhaps, of any in* the world ; to such a de- 
gree, indeed, that I shall not venture to tell it you, till 
I have talked it over with some other people, to sec if 
the accounts agree ; — ^though from the character that 
gentleman bears, both here and at Naples, he is as 
good authority as any in the,island. 

The prince of Villa Franca is amved; so that we 
shall probably have our audience to-morrow morning. 
Adieu — ^We are just going to sup upon stakes made of 
thcplesce spada or sword fish, which are caught. in 
great plenty in these, seas*^ The^ sword of this one.i« 
upwards of four feet long ; and. a formidable weapon it 
IS :-^not unlike a Highland 'broad sword. This fisljtp. 
when cut, bears, a perfect resemblance to ileeh.^ tf^ 
muchy that none of us doubted it was beef-stakes they{' 
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were dreesins for ne,. and^expressed o^ir^urprise at find- 
r . jog that &b in Sicily. — Goodnight. - j /?SA* ( ^"^* 
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^ LETTER IV. y 

^^■^'* TTTE are just returned from the prince's. He 
^ ▼ received iw f»bUtely, but wrth a good deal 
of state. He offered us the use of his carriages, 
as tlicre are none to be hired, and, in the usual 
style, desired to know in w^iat he could be of ser- 
vice to as. We /toW him (with an apology for our 
abrupt departure) that we were obliged to set off 
to-morrow, and begged his protection on our journey, 
lied, that he would give orders for guards to at- 
UR, that should be answerable for every thing ; 
t we need give ourselves no farther trouble ; that 
♦whatever number of mules" we had occasion for, slijoold 
c ready at the door of th^nn, at any hour we should 
think proper to appoint dUle added, that we might 
entirely rely on those gualds, who were people of the 
roost determined resolution, as well as of the most ap- 
proved fidelity, and would not fail to chastise on the 
spot any person who should presume to impose upon us* 

Now, who do you think these trusty guards are conf- • 
posed of? 3^hy, of the most daring, and most hardened 
villains, perhaps, that are to be met with upon earth, 
who, in any other country, would have bfeen broken 
upon the wheel, or hung in chains ; but are here public- 
ly protected, and universally feared and respected. It 
was this part of the police qf Sicily that I was afraid 
to give you an account of r' But I have now conversed 
with the prince's people on the subject, and they have 
c#femed every; circumstance Mr *M. made me ac 
ntamted with.^/*\ ' ' - ■/? ""^ 
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He toM mei that in this east part of the island; caH-^ 

' ed Val Demoniy (from the devils that are supposed to 

inhabit Mount iEtna)/ it has ever been fouad impracti^ 

cable to extirpate the banditti ; there being numberless 

caverns and subterraneous passages in that mountain, 

where no troops could possibly pursue them : That be^ 

) sides, as they are known to be perfectly determined and 

; / resolute, never failing to' take a dreadful revenge on all 

/ J,' ^ who have offended them, the prince of Villa Franca 

has embraced it, not only as the safest, but likewise as 

fthe wisest, and most political scl^me, to become their 
declared patron and protector^ /And such of them as 
think proper to leave their llrountains and forests, 
though perhaps only for a timeJare sure to meet with 
good encouragement^ and security in his service ; thej^ 
enjoy the most unbounded confidence, which, in no in* 
stance, they have ever yet been found to make an im* 
proper or a dishonest use o£ They are clothed in the 
prince's livery, yellow and green, witli silver lace j and 
wear likewise a badge of their honourable order, which 
entitles them to universal fear and. respect, from the 
people r> 

I have ju^ been interrupted by an upper servant of" 
the prince's, who, both by his looks and. language, 
seems to be of the same worthy fraternity. /J^e teUs 
us, that he has ordered, our muleteers, at their -peril, to 
be ready by day-break ; but. that we need not go till 
we think proper ; for it is their business to attend on ' 
nostri eccellenzi. He says, he has likewise ordered two 
of the most desperate fellows in the whole island to acr 
company us;, adding, in a sort of whisper, that we 
need be under no apprehension ; for if any person 
9hould presume to. impose upon us to the value q^a- 
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mgh baiocc^y they would certainly put them to death; 
I gave him an ounce f i which I knew was what he ex* 
pected ; on which he redoubled his ^ows and his ec» 
celleozisy and declared we wei'e the most honorabiU Sig': 
mrl he had ever met with, and that if we pleased, he 
himself shotM have the honour of attending us, and 
wc^ld chastise any person that 'should dare to take the 
wall of U8, or injure us in the smallest trifle. We 
thi^ked him for.his' zeal, shewing him we had swords 
of our ownw On which bowing respectfully, he retired. 
I can now, with more assurance, give you some ac- 
count of the convenation 1 had with Signior M y 
who, as I said, appears to be a very intelligent man, and 
has resided here for thejie many years. 

He says, that in some circumstances these bandittr 
are the most respects^Ie people of the island ; and have 
hy much the )iighest and most romantic notions oF 
what they call tlieir point of honour : That, however 
criouoal they may be with regard to society in general, 
yet, with respect to one another, and to every person 
to whom they have once professed it, they have ever 
oiaintained the most unshaken fidelity. The_ magis. 
trates have often been obliged to protect them, aftd 
even pay them court, as they are known to be perfect- 
ly determined and desperate ; and so extremely vindic- 
tive, that they will certainly put any person to death, 
who has ever given them just cause of provocation. 
On the other hand, it never was known that any per. 
son who had put himself under their protection, and 
shewed that he had confidence in them, had cause to 
repent it, or was injured by any of them, in the inost 
minute trifle,; but,, on the contrary, they will protect 

. ^ ■ , i I I , ■ . M ,. I. ■ «■ 

* Small cpin. f About eleven shillings. 
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him from impositiong of everj kind^ and scorn to gi9 
halves with the lamilord, like most other conductors 
and travelling servants ; and will defend hhn with their 
lives, if there is occasion. That those of their number 
who have inlisted themselves in the service of society, 
are known and respected hy the other banditti all over 
the island : and the persons of those they accompany 
are ever held sacred. For these reasons, niost travel- 
lers choose to hire a coople of them from town to 
town ; and may thus tra«rel over the whole island in 
safety. I'o illustrate their character the more, Le 
added two stoiies, which happened but a few days ago, 
and are still in every hSody's mouth* 

A number of people were found digging in a place 
where some treasure was supposed to be hid during the 
plague : As this has been forbid under the most severe 
penalties, they were immediately carried to prison,* and 
expected to have been treated without mercy ; but 
luckily for the others, one of these heFoes happened to 
be of the nunrkber. He wrote to the Prince of Villa 
Franca, and made use of such powerful arguments in 
their favour, that they were all immediately set at liberty. 

This will serve to shew tlieir consequence with the 
civil power 5 the other story willgive you a strong idea 
of tiieir barbarous ferocity, 3nd the horrid mixture of 
stubborn vice and virtue (if I may call it by that name) 
that seems to direct their actions, I should have men- 
tioned, that they have a practice of borrowing money 
from the country people, who never dare refuse them ; 
and if they promise to pay it, they have ever been found 
punctual and exact, both as to the time and the sum ; ' 
and would much rather rob and murder an innocent 
person, than fail of payment at the day appointed ; 
And this they have often been obliged to do, only in 
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mrder, as tbey say, to fulEl their engagements, and t(» 
save their honour. 

It hapj>ened within this fortnight, that the brother 
of one of these heroic banditti having occasion for 
money, and not knowing how to procure it, determined 
to make use of his brother's name and authority, an ar- 
tifice which he thought could not easily be discovered ; 
acwrdingly he went to a country priest, and told him 
his brothel- had occasion for twenty ^ucats, which be 
desired he would immediately lend hiau The priest at* 
tured him that he had not so large a sum, but that if 
he would return in a few days it should be ready fot 
him. The other replied, that he was afraid to return 
to his brother with thia answer ; and desired, that he 
vould by all means take care to keep out of his vn:f$ 
at least till such time as he had pacified him ; otherwise 
be could not be answerable for tbe ooij»equences.-^Ai 
bad fortune would have it, the very next day the priest 
and the robber met in a narrow road ; the former fell 
a^rcmbling as the latter approached, and at last drop- 
ped on his \s.f^Qe^ to h^g for mercy. The robber, asto* 
nished at his behaviour, desired to know the cause of 
it. The trembling priest answered, " 11 denaro, il de» 
oan), the money, the money— but send your brother to» 
morrow, and you shall have it." The haughty rc^ber 
assured him, that he xlisdained taking money of a poor 
pnest ; adding^ that if any of his In-others had been 
low enough to make such a demand, he himself was 
«"eady to advance the sum. The priest then acquainted 
him with the visit he had received the preceding night 
from his brother, by his order : assuring him, that if ht 
ha^ been master of the sum, he should immediately have 
supplied it. — Well, says the robber^ I will now con* 
viiice yon whether my brother or I are most to be be- 
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Keved ; you shall go with me to his house, which is but . 
a few miles distant. On their arrival before the door,* 
the rohber called on his brother, who never suspecting 
the discovery, immediately came to the balcony ; but 
on perceiving the priest, he began to make excuses for 
his conduct. The robber told him, there was no excuse 
to be made ; that he only desired to know the fact. 
Whether he had gone to borrow money of that priest 
in his name or not ? — On his owning he had, the robber 
with deliberate coolness lifted up his blunderbuss to his 
shoulder, and shot him dead ; and turning to the asto- 
nished priest, ** You will now be persuaded," said he, 
•* that I had no intention of robbing you at least.** 

You may now judge how happy we must be in the 
company of our guards^ I don't know but this very 
hero may be one of them $ as we are assured they axtf 
two of the most 'intrepid and resolute fellows in tho 
island. I will not close this letter, till I give you some 
account of our journey. In the mean time Adieu. We 
are going to take a look at the churches and public 
buildings : but with thes^ I shall trouble you very little«. 

21 j/ at night. We have been very well entertained 
both from what we have seen and heard. We used to 
admire the dexterity of some of the divers at Naples, 
when they went to the depth of forty-eight pr fifty 
feet, and could not conceive how a man could remain 
three minutes under water without drawing breath ; 
but these are nothing to the feats of one Colas, a na« 
tive of this place, who is said to have lived for several 
days in the sea, without coming to land, and from 
thence got the surname of Pesce, or the fish. Some of 
the Sicilian authors affirm, that he caught fish merely 
by his agility in the water ; and the credulous Kircher 
^serts, that he could walk across the Straits at the bot^ 
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torn of the sea. — Be that as it willy he was so much ce- 
lebrated for Bwimming «nd diving, that one of their 
kings (Frederick) came on purpose to see him perform : 
which royal visit proved fatal to poor Pesce ; for the 
king, after admiring his wonderful force and agility, 
had the cruelty to propose his diving near the gulf of 
Charybdis ; and to tempt him the more, threw in a 
large golden cup, which was to be his prize, should he 
bring it up. - Pesce made two attempts, and astonished 
the spectators by the time he remained under water : 
but in the third, it is thou^i^ he was caught by the 
whirlpool, as he never appeared more ; and his body is 
said to have been found some time afterwards near Tau- 
rominum (about thirty miles distant) it having been oh-' 
9am^ that what is swallowed up by Charybdis is car- 
riiKi south by the current, and thrown out upon that 
coast. On the contrary, nothing wrecked here was ever 
carried through the Straits, or thrown out on the north 
side of Sicily, unless we believe what Homer says of 
the ship of Ulysses. 

We havte been*&gain to take a view of the Straits at 
this famous whirlpool,^ and are more and more convin- 
ced that it must be infinitely diminished ; indeed, in 
comparison of what it was, almost reduced to nothing. 
The sea appeared to have no extraordinary motion there, 
and ships and boats seemed to piass it with ease. When 
we. compare this its present state, with the formidable 
description of so many ancient authors, poets, histori- 
ans, and philosophers, it appears indeed not improbable 
that x\m isbnd has been torn from the continent by^ 
8ome violent convulsion, and that near to this spot huge 
caverns have been opened, which, drinking in the wa- 
ters in one course of the currentj and throwing thenj 
Ottt in the other, m^y perhaps, in some measure, a(o- 
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toxxTiX. for the phenomena of iCharybdk*-*! find it ^- 
scribed both by Homer and Virgil^ aa alternately swal- 
lowing up, and throwing out every object that ap- 
proached it*. Now» is it not probaUe, that these 
caverns in process of time have been, in a great w^^ 
sure, filled up by the immense quantities of rocks, aand^ 
gravel, &c. that wew perpetuaUy carried to by. the 
Ibrce of the current ?"-*I ovm I am not qujte satisfied 
with this aolotioB, but at preseot I cannot think of a 
better :-^>*Tbe fact^ ho!i)rever» is certnn, that k vaxM, 
have beai a dreadful object ei^o in Vii^il's time, cbe 
he never would have made ^neas and hb fieet per^* 
ceive its effects at so great a distaitce, and iimncdiatclf. 
Vun out to sea to avoid it ; nor winild be have niade 
Helerius at such pains to cauUoJi him agaiost that dan* 
gerotis guify and advise him rather to make the whole 
tour of Sicily than attempt to pass it* Indeed, it u so 
often mentioned both in the voyage of ^neas and Ulys» 
ses, and always in ^uch frightful terms, that vpe caniKH 
doubt of its having been a very terrible object f . 



• Dextrum Scjrfla iatus, laevnui tmplacata Cbaryldis 
Obsidet, at<|tte imo barathjrl tecgurgite •vastus 
Sorbet io abruptum fluctus, rursusque sub auras 
•Erigit alterno^ et sidera verberat unda. 

« 

f Seneca gives this account of it in a letter to Lucillua; 
** Scyllam saxum esse, et quidem terriWle naTigantibiis optime 
scio : Charybdis at> respinideat fabuJis prescrtbi inihl desiileio, 
fac no8 certiores, utrum uqo tantiim vento agatur in vortices, an 
omnis tempestas, ac mare illud cortbrqueat, et an verum tit 
quidquid iHi fxett torlMoe areptum eBt<»" ^tc 
. And the iullowing is a translation from Strabo. 

" Ante urbem Paululum in trajectu Charybdis ostenditur ; 
Pn>fundum quidem immensmm : Quo inqndationes freti : mi- 
rum in modum navigia detrahunt : magnas per circumductiones, 
et vortices precipata, quibus absorptis, ac dissolutis, naufragio- 
rum fragmenta ad Tauromitanum lictus attrahuntur," &c. 
>" Est igitur .Charybdis (says SalJust) mare periculosum natt- 
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After seeing the beautiful harbour of Mesdma, wis 
have found nothing xnucH wort \y of notice in the city* 
Some of the churches are handsome, and there ,are a 
few tolerable paintings. One ceremony^ from the ac-* 
cwtnt they give it, I should like much to have seen : 
tbe celebration of the feast of the Vara. \t appears, in* 
deed, to be a very singular exhibition, and I am hearti- 
ly sorry it does not happen at this season. In order 
to the more dignified appearance of the Virgin Mary 
on this occaiHon, they have invented a very curious ma- 
ehitie, which I am told represents healren, or at least a 
psn of it« It is of a huge size, and moves through 
the street with vast pomp and ceremony. In the cen- 
tre is the principal %ure, which represents the Virgin ; 
and a little higher, there are three others to denote the 
Trinity. Round these are a number of wheels, said to 
be of a very curioos constniction. Every wheel con- 
tains a legion of angels, according to their different de- 
grees of precedency : iBeraphims, cherubims, and powers. 
These are represented by a great number of beautiful 
little children, .all glittering in clothes of gold and silver 
tissne, with winga of painted feathers fixed to their 
ihoulders.' When the machine is set in motion, all 
tkese wheels move rounds and the different choirs of 
angels continue in a constant flutter, singing Halle- 
lujahs round the Trinity and the Virgin during the 
whole of the procession, and. are said to make a most 
beautiful appearance. This is all T could learn of this 
lingular show, neither were we admitted to see the ma- 
chine ; conscious, I suppose, of the ridicole of which 



^; quod contrftrils fiuctuum cursibus, coUisionem £»cit, et rap- 
ta qnoilque absorbet." 

Bat these are moderate indeed when compared to the de- 
>«^ptions of the poets. 
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it 18 Busceptible, they did not dioose to unveil so sacred 
an object to the eyes of heretics. — Thie island has ever 
been famous for the celebratnm of its feasts^ even in an- 
cient as well' as modern times. They spare no expence ; 
and a$ tlf^ have a large share both of superstition and 
inventiony tl||ey never fail to produce something either 
very fine or very ridiculous. The feast of St Rosolia 
at Palermo is said to be one of the finest shows in 
Europe, and costs that city every year a large 8um« 
They assure us there is more taste and magnificence dis- 
played in ity than in any thing of the kind in Italy ; 
and advise us by all means to attend it, as it happens 
some time near the middle of summer, when we shall 
probably be in that end of the island. 

If you please' we shall now take leave of Messina ;«— - 
I did not expect to make so much out of it. — But it 
v^'ould not be fair neither, without at least putting you 
in mind of the great veneration it has ever been held in 
by the rest of Sicily, for the assistance it gave to 
Count Rugiero in freeing the island from the yoke of 
the Saracens ; in consideration of which, great privileges 
were granted it by the succeeding kings ; some of 
which are said still to remain. It was here that the 
Normans landed ; and this city, by the policy of sotne 
of its own inhabitants, was the first conquest they 
made ; after which their victorious arms were soop ex- 
tended over the whole i^and ;. and a final period put 
to the Saracen tyrariny. Count Rugiero fixed the seat 
of goveniment at Palermo ; and put the political sys- 
tern of the island upon a solid basis ; of which the form 
(and the form alone) still remains to this day. He 
divided the whole island into three parts ; one he gave 
to his officers, another to the church, and a tliird he 
reserved-for himself. Of these three branches he com- 
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posed his parliament, that respectable body, of which 
the skeleton now only exists ; for it has long ago lost 
all its blood, nerves, and animal spirits ; and for many 
ages past has been reduced to a perfect caput mortuum. 
The superstitious tyranny of Spain has not only de- 
stroyed the national spirits of its own inhabitants, but 
likewise that of every other country which has fallen 
under its power. Adieu. Ever yours. 

P. S, A-propos ! Thei-e is one thing I hard almost 
forgot, and I should never have forgiven myself. Do 
you know the most extraordinary phenomenon in the 
world is often observed near to this place ? I laughed 
at it at first as you will do ; but I sm now convinced 
of its reality ; and I am persuaded too, that \i ever it 
had been thoroughly examined by a philosophical eye, 
the natural cause must long ago have been assigned. 

It has often been remarked* both by the ancients 
and moderns, that in the heat of summer, aften the sea 
and air have been much agitated by the winds, and a 
perfect calm succeeds, there appears, about the time of 
dawn, in that part of the heavens over the Straits, a 
great variety of singular forms, some at rest and some 
moving about with great velocity. These forms, in 
pFoportioQ as the light increases, seem to become more 
aerial, till at last, some time before sun-rise, they en- 
tirely 4^^^PP^^^* 

The Sicilians represent this as the most beautiful 
sight in nature : Leanti, one of their latest and best 
writers, came here on purpose to see it : He says, the 
heavens appeared crowned with a variety of objects : he 
mentions palaces* woods, gardens, &c. besides the fi- 
gures of men, and (fther animals, that appear in mp- 
tion amongst them. No doubt, the imagination must 
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be greatly aiding, in forming this a^nal creation ; but 
as BO many of their autliors, both ancient and modern, 
agree in the fact, and give an account of it from their 
own observation, there certainly must be some founda- 
tion for the story. There is one Giardini, a Jesuit, 
who has lately written a treatise of this phenomenon, 
but I have not been able to find it : The celebrated 
Messinese Gallo has likewise published something on 
this singular subject ; if I can procure either of them 
in the island, you shall have a more perfect account of 
it. The common people, according to custom, give 
the whole merit to the devil ; and indeed it is by much 
the shortest and easiest way of accounting for it* Those 
who pretend to be philosophers, and refuse 4iim this 
honour, are greatly puzzled what to make of it. They 
think it may be owing to some uncommon- refraction 
or reflection of the ray< from the water of the Straits ; 
which, as it is at that time carried about in a variety of 
eddies and vortexes, must consequently, say they, rmkt 
a variety of appearances on any medium where it is re- 
fleeted. This, T think, is nonsense ; or at least very 
near it ; and till they can say more to the purpose, I 
think they had much better have left it in the hands of 
the old gentleman. I suspect it is something in the 
nature of our Aurora Borealis, and, like many of the 
great plienomena of Nature, depends upon electri- 
cal causes ; which, in future ages, I hare little doubt, 
will be fotmd to be as powerful an agent in regulating 
the. universe, as gravity is in this age, or as the subtle 
fluid was in the last. 

The electrical fluid, in this country of vcJcajioes, is 
probably produced in a much greater quantity than ia 
any bther. The arr, strongly impregnated with this 
matter, and confined betwixt two ridges of mountains ; 
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al the same time exceedingly agitated from below by 
the violence of the current, and the impetuous whirling 
of the waters \ may it not be supposed to produce a 
variety of appearances ? And may not the lively Si- 
cilian imaginations, aaiitiated by a belief in demons, and 
all the wild offspring of superstition^ give these ap- 
pearances as great a variety of forms ?• Remember, I 
do not say it is so ; and hope yet to have it in my 
power to give you a better account of this matter. 
However^ if you should suppose me in this story, or in 
any future one I may tell you, to be inclined to the 
fabulous, you will please to remember that I am now 
ia the country of fable ; this island having given rise to 
more perhaps, except Greece, than all the world be- 
side. You, have, tl^refore, only to suppose that these 
regions are still contagious ; and\call to mind that 
Mount .^na has ever been the great mother of mon- 
sters and chimeras both in the ancient and modern 
world. However, I shall, if possible, keefi free of the 
infection, and entertain you only with mah. subjects as 
fall under my own observation. But indeed,, from what 
I have already heard of that wonderful mountain, the 
most moderate account of it would appear highly fabu- 
lous to all such as are unacquainted with objects of this 
kind. Adieu. We think of setting pff to*morrow. by 
day-break. I am sorry it has not been a storm, that 
we might have had a chance -of seeing Pandemonium 
reared over our heads, and all the devils at work around, 
it, • 

I shall leave, this to be sent by the first post, and shall 
write you again from Catania, if we escape unhurt from 
all the4)erils of ^tna. . Adieu. , 

C 
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GianUm, near Tanramhiuw^ 

YTTE hayc had a delightful journey, ami if aH Sietly 
^^ be bat at agreeable, we «hill not repent of our 
expedition. We left Messina early this morning, with 
six mules for ourselves and sermnts, and two for our 
baggage* This train, I assure you, makes no con- 
temptilale appearance ; particularly wfaen you call to 
mind our front and rear guard ; by much the most 
conspicuous part of it. These are two great drawcan- 
»ir figures, armed cap-a-pee, with « broad hanger, two 
enormous pistols, and a long arquebuse : This they 
kept cockt and ready for action in all suspicious places ; 
where they recoonted abnndance of wonderful Aeries of 
robberies and- murders ; sotne of them with such very 
minute circumstances, that I am fully persuaded tbey 
themselves were the principal actors. liowever, I look 
Upon our situation as perfectly sectire ; they pay us 
great respect, and take the utmost pains that we shall 
not be imposed upon. Indeed, I think they impose 
upon every body except us \ foi» they tax the bills ac- 
cording to their pleasure ; and such cheap ones I never 
paid before. To-day's dinner for eleven men (our three 
muleteers racluded) and feeding for ten mules and hor-; 
ses, did not amount to half-a-guinea. And although 
we pay them high, (an ounce a-day ead)}, yet I am 
persuaded they save us at least one-half of it on our bills. 
They have entertained lis with some of their feats, and 
make no scruple of owning their having put several peo- 
ple to death \ but add, *• Sfia^^^Stt^tt 
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nente/'— ^that is to day, they did not do it in a das- 
taidly manner, nor without just provocation. 

The sea-coast of Sicily is Tery rich ; the sides of 
some of the fflotmttinB are highly cultivated, and pre- 
teat the most agreeable aspect that can be imagrined :-^ 
com, wine, oil, and silk, all mixed together, and in the 
greater abundance: HbweTer, the cultivated part is 
hut small in proportion to what is lying waste, and on- 
ly serves to shew the great fertility of this island, were 
it peopled and in industrioos hands. The sides of the 
road are covered V^ a variety of flowers and of flower- 
ing shmbs ; some of them exceedingly beautiful. The 
iniielosures arc fft^ny of diem fenced with hedges of the 
Indian %, or prie^^^esr; as in Spain iSid Portugal ; 
and onr guides atfvre us,^bat in many of the parched 
ravines rotrnd ^tna, there are plenty of trees which 
produce both cinnamon and pepper | not so strong they 
allow as tbos^ of tlie spice islands, but which are sold 
to the merchants at a low price, by a set of banditti, 
who dress themidves ^Ike hermits : These spfces are 
mixed with the true pepper and cinnamon from the In- 
dies, and sent over all Europe. 

The road from Messina to this place is extremely ro- 
^ntic. It Kes the whole way along the coast, and 
comitiands the view of Calabria, and the south part of 
the Strait^ ; covered with chebecks, galleys, galliots, 
and a quantity of fldliing-boats. The view on the right 
hand is confined by high mountains, on the very sum- 
mits of which they have built several considerable towns 
and villages, which with their churches and steeples 
make a very picturesque appearance. They have cho- 
sen this elevated situatibn, I suppose, with a double 
view; to protect them from their enemies, and from 
the vicrteht heait of the climate : This forenoon we 
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fgund it cxcesaive^ but had the finest swimming in ijtus 
world before dinijer ; whi^ kept aa cool and fresh for 
all the vest of tb« day. We have. besides provided our- 
selves with umbrellas^ without wbiQh» at this season^ 
travelling would be impracticable. 

Betwixt this place and Messina, a little to the right, 
lie the mountains, formerly o^bd the Nebrodes ; aod 
likewise the mountain of Neptune, which is reckoned 
the highest of that chain. It is celebrated for a gulf 
or crater on its summit, from wbence> at particular 
times, there issues an exceeding cold wind, with such 
violence, that it is difficult to approach jit. I was sor* 
ry to pass this singular mountain, but it would have de- 
layed us a dajr or two to visit it ; and.w are hasteaing 
with 'impatience to a much greater. object : It is now 
named II moato Scoderio, and is said to be so high 
that the Adriatic can be seen from its summi^t. From 
the description they give of it, it fppeaisp evidently to 
be an old volcano. The Nisso takes its ixse from this 
mountain ; a river renown^ io anti^tj for the fffjIH 
found in its d)auoel ; for which reason, it was by the 
Greeks called Chrysotboas. It is said, the remains of 
the ancient gold mines are still to be seen near the 
source of the river ; but the .modern -masters of Sicily 
hist never beea enterprising enough to explore then^ 
It was on this charming coast, where tlie flocks of A- 
pollo were kept by his daughters, Phscthusa and Lam- 
pctie ; the seizing of which by Ulysses' companions, 
proved the cause of their deaths, and of all his subse- 
quent misfortunes. The mountain of Tauromina is 
very high and steep, and the road up to it is exceeding- 
ly rugged. 

This once famous city is now reduced to an insigni- 
ficant burgh ; yet even these small remains give a Ixigh 
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idea of its former magnificence. The theatre, I think, 
is accouoted the largest in the world. It appears to 
me greatly superior to that of Adrian's vilb, near 
Rortie. It is entire enough, to give a very tolerable 
idea of thtf Roman theatre, and Indeed astonishes by its 
vastness ; nor can I conceive how any voice would ek- 
tend ^rongh the pradigiouJB number of people it must 
have ' contained. I paced about one quarter of it, 
ovfer the boxes that were intended for the women, 
which is not near the ontward circle of all ; the rest 
is so broken, diat I ' could get no farther. It mea- 
sited about 19D ordinary steps, so that you may 
conceive the greatness of the whole. The seats front 
Mount ^tna, which makes a glorious appearance from 
this ^ace '; and no doubt has often diverted tfieir at* 
tendon from the scene* It arises from an imiViense 
base, and tnounts equally on all sides to its summit : 
It is just now thrpviriag out volumes of white smoke, 
which do not rise in the air, but seem to roft down the 
tide of the mountain like a vast torreilt. The ascent 
of £tna on each side is computed at a&out 30 miles; 
and the cireumference of lis base at 150 : I think it 
does not appeal* to be so much r but I shall probably 
be enabled to give you a fuller account of it after- 
wards. 

After admirvllg the great theatre of Tauromiftum, 
we went to examine the Naumachia, and the reservoirs 
for ffitpplying it with water. About 1 50 paces of one 
side of the wall of the Naumachia remains ; but as thb 
is not complete, there is no judging of its original di- 
menstoner This is supposed to have been a large square, 
inclosed witk strong walls, and capable of being filled 
with water on occasion ; intended for the exhibition of 
5ea-6ghts, and all naval exercises : There were four re- 
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genroire for supplying tkis vmh. water* AU ^rt i^n 
the flwe grand foale. One of tlieye is alcoost entire^ 
It is supported by a grt^at number of strong pillars, in 
the ssnne manner as those of Titna' baths at Rome) 4$d 
severil others you may have. seen in Italy**^! wocdd 
dwell longer on object! of this kind ; but I 9m per- 
suaded descnptiona can give but « very ifDp«lf^'iiijr# 
of then) ; and to mark out the predse ^mtiMioQS wk^ 
a mathemiatical e3qtt:tnessy when tberi is- nothing «|sfy 
remarkable^ must aurely be but a dxy work, both to 
the writer and reader* I shall thcfejpre content nij^ 
self ( I hope it will conteot you too) with eodeavoiiaiig 
to commuoicate, as entire as possible, the same im- 
pression X myself shall veceive^ without descendmg too 
muclf to particidars ; or fkt%»ing joiyself or you with 
the nenswatioa of antique waUa, merely becausellir j 
are such, «e»3et»t where there ia indeed somethisig vei^ 
strikk^ and different too, from vrhat has already bee« 
d^fcribcd in Italy. 

I own I desinlr of success ; Few things I believe i« 
writing more difieult than thu^ <^ s'«i!tparer de rimagi<» 
nation/' to seize — to m^k^ ourselves maaters of the 
reader's imaginatiotj^ to carry it along with 09 tbz^^^h 
every scene, and make it in a manner congenial with 
our own ; every prospect opening upon ha^ -with tlie 
sanw }»g}iU and arising in the same od)t>ur8, and at the 
same instant toO| at upon us : For ybere d^scrip^iona 
fail in this, th* pleasure of leading them mutt be very 
trivial. Now, perhaps, thi^ sam^ JQnrnal style js the 
most favourable of any to produce these effe^l;^. i^ 19 
at least the most agreeable to the wrifelr : who never 
hks his subject to seek, but needs only recollect what 
has passed since he last laid down the pen, and travel 
the day over again ; and if he travels it to good pur- 
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pose, it ought to be equally agreeable to the reader too, 
who thereby becomes one of the party, and bears a 
share ia all the pleasures of the journey, without suffer- 
ing from the fatigues of it. 

One of my great difficulties, I see, will be the find- 
ing proper places to write in, for the inns are altogether 
execraWe, aitd there is no such thing as getting a 
room to one's self : I am just lOw writing on the end 
of a band, which I chose rather than the table, as it is 
ferAer reraoyed from noise. I must therefore entreat 
yoiiv onoe for aU^ to excuse incorrectness and want of 
raetho4« How can one be methodical upon a barrel ? 
— It has ever been the most declared enemy to method. 
You m^ht as well expect a sermon from 'Bacchus, or a 
coherent speech from our friend Lord ■■ after he lid 3 
fitikhed the third bottle. You will be pleased tlien 
yX9t to take 'things as they occur. Were I obliged to 
be strictly methodical, X should have no pleiasure in 
writing j<m theie letters ; and then, if my position is 
just, yon could have no pleasctre in reading theth. 

CHir gtmrds hare procured us beds, though not in 
the town of Taurominum, but in Giafdini, a village at 
the foot of the mountain on which it stands. This 
people are extremely attentive, and have produced us 
an excellent supper and good wine, which now waits — 
but shall wait no longer. Adieu. To-nfiorrow, we 
intend to climb Mount ^tna on tliis^(its east) side, if 
we find it piacticable. Ever yours. 

C4 
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LETTER VJ. 

Catdma, May 24. 

I AM already almost two days in arr^rs. Yesterday 
we were so much fatigued with the abomiDable 
roads of Mount ^tna, that I was not able to wield a 
pen ; and to-day» I assure you^ has by no means been a 
day of rest ; however, ^I must nojt delay any longer, 
otherwise I shall never be able to mak^ up ipy^ Jee-ipay. 
I ani afraid you will suffer more from the fatjigues of 
the journey than I at first apprehended. 

We left Giardini at five o'clock. AboutJwif a mile 
farther the first region of Mount ^tna begins, and 
here they have set up the statue of a saint, ibr hj&ving 
prevented the lava from funning up the raount^n of 
Taurominum, and destroying the adjacent country ; 
which the people think it certainly must have dpne, 
had it not been for this kind interposition ; but he very 
wisely, as well as humanely, conducted it down. a low 
valley to the sea. 

We left the Catania road on the left, and began to 
ascend the mountain, in order to visit the celebrated 
tree, known by the name of // Castagno d^ Ceaio Ca^ 
valli (the chesnut tree of a hundred horse) : which for 
6ome centuries p^st has been looked upon as one of the 
greatest "ponders of ^tna. We had likewise prc^osedf 
if possible, to gain the summit of the mountain by this 
side, and to descend by the side of Catania ; but we 
were soon convinced of the impossibility of this, and 
obliged, with a good deal of reluctance, to relinquish 
that part of our scheme. 

As we advanced in the first region of ^tna, we ob» 
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served that there had beeq eruptionsLof firs all owif this 
cofiiitry at a great distance from the summit, or pnnci- 
pal crater of the mdttatain. On our road to the village 
of Fiedmoste» I rttt>k notice of aeveral very consideilihle 
cmtera ; aod stones of a large size, scattered all anmnd, 
that had been- discharged Ifom* them. These stones 
are precisely fUch as are thrown out of die crater of 
Mount Vesuvius ; and, indeed, the lava too seems to be 
of tHe same iuillire,> though rather more pofbus. 

The distance from Oiardiui «o Piedmonte ir only teh 
miles, but as the road Is exceedingly rough and difficult, 
we took near four hours to travel It, The barometer, 
which at Giatdiof (on the sea side) stood at 29 inchds 
10 line*, yid now fallen to 27: 3i Fahrenheit's 
thermomefisr (made by Mr Adams in London) 7!^ de- 
grees; We found the people extremely curious and 
inquisitive to know our errand, which when we told, 
many of them ofFei«d to accompany us. Of these wt- 
ehose*two ; and after drinking our tea, which was mat- 
ter of gr^M: specoktion HI the inhabitants, who ha^ 
ipever before seen a breakfast of this kind, we begaft 
to ciimb the motiit#inv 

We were diltcted for live or- six miles of our road 
by an aqueduct, which the Prince of Palagonia has 
made at a great expenee, to supply Piedmdnte with 
water.. After we- left the aqiacduct, the ascent be- 
came a good d^ more rapid, till \fe arrived at the 
beginning.^f the tecond region, called, by tlie natives 
ia Regiom Syh^sa, or the woedy region ; because it is 
composed Af one vast forest, that Cjctenda all around 
the n>ountain. Part of this was destroyed by a very 
singular event, dot later than the year 1755. — During 
an eruption of the volcano^ an immense torrent of boil- 
ing wat^er issued, as is imagined, from the great crater 
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of tip moHplain, and in an^^nMPPt powiei down p» its 
haae, ovcrMf*Ue)aiii^ «nd ruiamg e|ir]f tMof it orv^with 
in its course. Oyr cwductors iliirWed us the tmces ^f 
tb* torrent, which ait tliii vevf viable j bi|t ai« now 
beginning (o recover verdure andvegelaUoiH wImcI^/qi' 
some time appofied to imve twott lost. The track it 
has left seems to- be abo^t a mik and a hfU broad ; and 
in sooie places still more^ 

The coflsoioii. opinion, I fiudsis, thttt this watar. was 
Niised by the pow^ of auction, thffeugb S0019 c&m- 
munication betwixt the volctao end the eea ; the al^ur- 
dity of which i& too glaring ^o need a refi^tati^n. The 
power of suction alone, eveii • sc^pofBi^ a perfefi iv- 
cuum, could never raise water to nfx>ra tb»9L thJKy^three 
or thirty-four lieet, which i« equal to chet lFei|^ of a 
rolunin of air the whole beigh!} of the atmospbiBre. 
But this circumstancey I should imagine^ ntight be eosi- 
ly eaough accounted for ; either by m iHtrefun of htva 
issuing suddenly into one of the valleys of sitoWy theit 
occupy the higher regions df the diou»tai«^' a|9d lodt- 
ing it dowi\ ; or what I thinik is «till mare probable, 
that the melted snow, finding vait caverns ^nd reser- 
voirs in the mountain, where it isiodgedfor some tiftie, 
till the extensive heat of the lava below bvrst the sides 
'of these caverns, produces tbia phenomenon, vi^ich has 
been matter of gr«a^ speculaisiofi to the Sicilian pbilo« 
sophersy and has%niployed the pens ^ several of tliem. 
The same thing happened in an efiption of Vesuvii» 
last century, aiid iit an instaat swept away about 500 
people, who were marching in procession at the foot of 
the mountain, to implore the mediation of St J^nuarius. 

Near to this place we passed through some beautifjil 
woods of cork and ever green oak, gn>wing absolutely 
out. of the lava, the toil having aa yet hardly filled the 
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|. cilFvices of th« poroui aobstaftce; and, not a great way 

\ fihthen I observed several Iktfe mountaiits that seemed 
to have been formed by a late eru|>tioi1. I dismounted 

I ftmn my ifttirle, and climbed to the top of them all. 
Thty are seven tn ncrmb^r ; every one of them with a * 
regular et^p or crater on the top, and in some the great 
gulf or (as they CaH tt) Voraginey that had discharged 
the burnt matter of which these little tuountarns are 
formed, is still open. I tumb!ed stones down into these 

i gulfs, and l^rd ^e noise for a long tifn& after. All 
^ fii^s round, to a considerable distance, ai*e cotered 
with hxige burnt stones discharged from these little 
volcanoes. 

^ Fi«m tbis phce', it is not less than five or six miles 
to the great chesnut-trees, through forests growing out 
<if the lava, in several places almost impassable. Of 

' these trees there are many of an enormous size ; but 
the Castagilo df Cetito Cavaili is by much the most ce- 
lebrated. I f^ave often found it marked in an old map 
of Sicily, published near an hundred years ago ; and \.\ 
all the maps of JEtna, and its environs, it makes a very 
conspicuous figure. I ov^n I was by no means struck 
with its af^pearance, as it does not seem to be one tree, 
hut a bush of five krge trees growing together. We 

} complained to our guides of the imposition, when 

■ they unanithously assured Crs, that by the universal tra* 
dition, and even testimony of the country, all these were 
once united in one'^ten*; that theiv grandfathers re- 
itiembcred this, when it was looked upon as the glory 
of the forest, and visited from all quarters; that for 
many years past it • had been reduced" to the venerable 
ruin we beheld. We began to examine it with more 
attention, and found that there was indeed an app^r- 
ance, as if th«c five trees had really been 'once united in 
# . C6 
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one. The opening in the middle is at pmsent proiUr 
gious \ and it does ind^d require faith to believe, that 
so vast a space, waa once occupied by solids timber. — 
But there is no appearance of bark on the inaide of any 
of the stumps, nor on the sides that are opposite to one 
another. Mr Glover and I measured it separately, and 
brought it exactly to the same size, vi^, two hundred 
and four feet round. If this was once united '\tt one ao^ 
lid stem, it must with justice indeed have been looked 
upon as a very wonderful phenomenon in the ve^table- 
world, and was deservedly styled the glory of the forest. 
I have since been told by the Canonico Recupero, an 
ingenious ecclesiastic of this place, that he was at the 
expence of carrying up peasants with tools to dig round 
the Castagno de Cento Cavalli ; and he assures me, up* 
on his honour, that he found all these stems united be- 

I 

low ground, in one root. I alleged that so es&traordi'^ 
nary an object must have been rogationed by many of 
their writers. He told me that it ^lad, and produced 
several examples ; Philateo, Carrara, and some others. 
Carrera begs to be excused from telling its dimension*, 
but says, he is sure there was wood enough in that one 
tree to build a large palac^. Their poet B^olini too 
has celebrated a •tree of the same kind, perhaps the- 
same tree * ; and Massa,. one of their most.esteemed 
authors, says that he has c.een sohd oaks upwards of 
forty feet round ; but adds, that the size of the ches- 
nut trees was beyond belief, the hollow of one of which> 
he says, contained three hundred sheep; and thirty peo- 
ple on horseback had ofte^ been in it at a time. I shall 
/ 

* Supremos inter montes monstroslor •oiui 
MoDstrosi fxtum stipitis ^tna dedit 
Castaneam genuit, cujus modo concava cortex 
Tarmam e^uttum haud papraoa continet, atc[iie greg^es, &c. 
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6ot pretend to say, that thb is the same tree he meaos f 
or whether it ever was oae tree or not. There are 
iBMiy others that are well deserving the curiosity of tra- 
vellers. One of them about a mile and half higher on> 
tbe mott&taio^ is^ called Ji Cattagno de Galea ; it risea 
from one solid stem to a considerable height, after 
which it branches oiit» and is a much finer object than* 
the other. I measured ic about two feet from the 
grouidf. and found it seventy-mx ieet round. There 19 
a third oiUed // Castagno del Nave^ that is pretty near- 
ly of the same sise. All tbrt^ gro>v on a thick rich 
soiU formed originally^ I believe^ of ashes thrown out 
by the mountain. 

The climate here is much more temperate than in the 
first region of i£tna^ where the excessive heats must; 
ever prevent a very luxuriant vegetation. I- found the 
barometer had now fellen to 26 : S\ ; which announces 
an elevation of very near 4000 feet ; equivalent, in the 
opinion of some of the French academicians, to \% or 
20 degrees in the formation of a climate. 

The vast quantity o£ nitre contained in the ashes o£ 
^tna, probably contributes greatly to increase the lux« 
uriance of Uiis vegetation ; and the air too, strongly 
impregnated with it from the smoke of the volcano^ 
must create a coiistant supply of this salt, termed by 
some, not without reason, the food of vegetables. 

There is the ruins of a house in the inside of the grea^ 
chesnut-tree which had been built for holding.the fruit 
it bears, which is still considerable ; here we dined withi 
excellent appetite, .nnd Mag convinced, that it watf in 
vain to attempt getting to the top of the momtain on 
that side,, we began to descend ; and after a very fati- 
guing journey over old lavaS| now become fertile fields 
and rich vinejFards, we arrived abowtsunset at Jacl Realti 
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wholly wiUi no naall 4ificiiil9» «e at te get lodging 
ID a comreiit of Dofaioieant.' 

']^he bst laTa we crossed before our aa^val theiiB^**ia 
of a vast extent ; I fchoog lit we never ^khM have }vad 
done with k ; it certainty it not less t)ian ^ <» «even 
miles broad, aad appeam in aoaay jdaces ui W of an 
enormous depth. 

When we came near to the s^9> I w:n desktios to see 
what /orm it bad aastmied in meeting wllltthe water. I 
went to examine it, and foond it had driven badf the 
waves lor npwacda of^ mile, and had formed if large 
black kigli promontoiy, where belbre it was deep vfa<^ 
ter. This lava, I imagined, from its bafrenneft^^ §&r it 
is as yet covered with a very scanty soij, had run from 
the moBSfiain only a few ages ago; but was surprifned 
to be informed by Stgnior Recupero, the historlb|^ra- 
pber of JEtoa» that this very lava is mentioned bf Dio<- 
donis Sicnlus to have bm-st from JEtna in the time €»f 
the second Punic war^ wlien Syracuse was besieged ^by 
the Rpmans. A detachment wsm sent from Tauromi* 
num to the relief of the besieged. They were stopped 
on their marck by this stream of lava, which having 
reached the sea befc»e their arrival at the foot of thtf 
mountain^ had cut off their passage ; and obliged dienft 
to ictuHL by the back of JEtnj, upwards of one hnndredr 
miles aboBt. His authority ibr this he tells me, was 
taken from insctaptions on Romans momaaients found on 
this lava, and that it was likewise well ascertained by 
numy of the old Sicilian auth<»i;.' Now as this is about 
twb thousand yeare ago^ onr would hi^ve imagined, if 
lavas h«!BK.& regular pr^gKssUn becoming fertile #ekis, 
thfl^ |hi& must \o\:k^ ago have bsoome at teast arable: 
this however aa not the case, and it is asyet onlf cover** 
ed With 3>- very scanty, vq^ation, and incapable of pro- 
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4plclng e^jbcv«si|ni fxmwt^ Then arr indsed pntty 
}arge trees proving. in the erevicrs» trhtcbaiefuB •£• a 
rick cMlAi ; IniMb M pmhabWty it wiU be mme Biu. 
ted 7f»rs 3pefc<bf^e t\mm i»ettoog4k of it to fender 
tiis iattdioiaflrp nse to the proprietors. 

■It i»'.€i2rioti8 to coRsi^r, that tjie ntrface of tlik 

llii^k flbd bari«ii matter, in procew of time, becomes 

oee o£#ie snecfe feitile 9o3s npon eartli t Btit what 

nm^» be tlie-|liiie'toi)rtfigit to its utmost perfecMti, 

whea kkt sp* t wro t^>qaa<td years it n 0till in most places 

Wt '» baNen ^^ock ?— ^Itapvo^ss k possibiy as. follows. 

The tara being a very p^iroiis substance, easily catches 

tlw disai idiat k carried about by the wind ; wltich, at 

fiia% Jb>'iriterv6 onlyyields a kind of moas i this trnting, 

arod jby^'degites increasing the soi]^ some soa^ meagre 

iMIgi^bles .are next produced ; which rotting in their 

turn, werUhtmus- converted into. soil. Bnt this pro- 

^SBti-i supposci^ is often greatly accelerated by showers 

of adKs- from the naamAtain, as I have observed in some 

places the richesl soil, to the depth of five or six feet 

and upwards ; and still below that, nothing but rocks 

of hm. H k in these spots that the tree& arrive atsiieh 

an imnoenae m^s^ 'Their roots shoot into the crevices of 

the lavsy and lay aueh hold of it, that there is no in- 

staaoi! of the winds tearing them up ; thoti^h theve ate 

ma^yv of ifo^baneakiag off their largest branches. A 

branch of ^ene o£ the great chesmit trees, which we 

passed yeaterdB7, h^ falten across a deep gulley, and 

formed a ^ry oomttiodtoiH bridge over the rivulet be* 

hffg^ The pe«|l|e saf it wm dose by St Agatha, the 

l^diaiitftftoiit o£ thie ntomaiatfi^ ii^d has the superia- 

tanda^ce of sjff its (kperations. 

Ir tibe-kxvest part #f the first legbn of JEtsa, tiae 
harvest ift*a]xnost over; hut io tbe upper parts of die 
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mae region^ near the coofiaet efuhe lllgiiuit Sylvofl^ 
it will ii9t begm for tevenil weeks. 
. The ataper9» as we went aloftgy itawd-ur ^m aH' 
quaitersy and mow ex«ellBBt blackgiiaf^ I h»ve msirer 
met with ; but indeedr o«r guides w^re a ftiU oaattt 
£or them. They; began a^ soon as we wef«?!wtthia 
bearing* and did^net finish tSl we were* got quate-Mdl* 
out reach of their voicesy. which l^iey exttrndedhtt^mush 
as they could. As it was all in Sliillao, we «$iiU 
make very little of it» but by the ialerpietatMKk^f dUP 
guides ;- howeveiv we could not help admirbg the w^- 
lability and natural elocutioA with which they- spoke. 
This custom. is as old as the time of the RomiB% and 
probably muob older,, as it is- mentiooed'by iiMSia^<, 
and others of these authors. It is still in«vogue h^g» 
as much asever ; jthe masters enoourage it ; diey tl&dt. 
it gives them spirits^ and makes the work go on more 
cheerfully : and I believe they are. right, for k Htijiiti) 
zing what pleasure : they seemed to take- in it^, and 
what laughing and merriment, it occasioned.. 

I . forgot to mention thkt we passed the source of the 
faoious cold river {iljiume FredJo,) This is the tiver so 
celebrated by the poets in the fable of Acta and Galateaw^ 
It was hei^ that Acis was s^posed to have been kiUod 
by Polyphemus, . and the gods ont. oi coji^ssion con»** 
verted him into this rirer;. wbich* as still retahun^ the 
terror inspired -by the dreadful voice* of the C^^kips, . 
runs with great rapidity^ and abour^a m3e from- -its 
^source throws itself into the. sea. it riaes-^ once out 
of the earth a. large stresm* ]^'Wall^rv is remsffkably 
pure, and so extvem^y cold^. thit it is t^dlooed daf^ 
gerous^ to drink it; but I »& toU it.has likiKviser a 
poisonous, quality, which proceeds from its being im- 
pregnated with vitriol to such' a degree, that cattle 
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have ofen been kWkd by it. It never freezes ; but, 
. what is remavkc^le, it is said often to co&tcact a de^ 
f* gree of col^ greamt than • that of ice . , 
' These paVticttkrs I was informed of by the, priests 
at Aci $ w||eh > place, anciently called Aci Aqaileia, 
and s^eraLtHJiers near it, Aci Castello, Aci Terra, &g. 
like th^ BsiBieft from the unfortunate shepherd Acis. 
A Utile to the east of the river Acis, is the mouth 
of tht river AliCaaEttara, one of the most considerable in 
the ii^Kti4» It takes its rise on the north side of Mount 
£tiia#. aad marks out the boundary of the mountain 
for a^«i^ sixty iples. Its course has been stopped in 
iQfMi7-.|ifa|«Qi jbyt&fr" eruptions of the volcano ; so that, 
8ta|||p^t^aking» the skirts of ^tna extend much be- 
y^^Q^llr ilbough it has generally been considered as the 
iil0Kimy* We passed it on our way to< Piedmonte, 
over a Jas^e bridge built entirely of lava ; and near to 
tlik;^^^ bed of the river is continued for a great way, 
%(>tigh one of the most remarkable, and probably one 
of the most ancient lavas that ever run from £tna. In 
njany places the current of the rivei*, which is extreme- 
ly rapid, bas worn down the solid lava to the depth of 
^y or ^xty feet. Recupero, the gentleman I have 
tnentioos^ v4u> is Engaged in writing the natural his- 
^^^ of JB^piSh tells me, he had examined this lava with 
great attention, and he thinks that its course, including 
aH its windings, is not less than forty miles. It issued 
^rpm a mountain on the north side of JEtna, and find- 
ing 8ome valleys that lay on the east, it took its course 
that way, interrujpting the Alcantara in many places,. 
%nd at last arrived at the st^a^ not far from the mouth 
of that river. 

The city of Jaci, or Aci, and indeed all the towns 
°n this coast, are founded on immense rocks of lava^ 
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heaped one above another, in aonfc places to im ama- 
siog height i for it appears that these Naming torrents, 
as 800D as they arrived at the sea, were hardened itito 
rock, which not yielding any longer to the pressure of 
the liquid fire behiod, the melted m^er^opatinuing to 
accumulate, formed a dam of fire, whiq^ in a short 
time ran over the solid froatt pouring a second torreiit 
into the ocean $ this was immediately consolidaled and 'j 
succeeded by a third, and so on* 

Many of the phces on the coast still retaia tlieir ao* 
cient names ; but the properties ascribed to tbtsi by 
the ancients are now no more. The river Acia, wliidi 
is now so poisonous, was of old ceWbrated.by the 
uess and salubrity of its waters * ; which 
says, were ever held sacred by the Sicilian shepboidi* 

We were surprised to find that so many places niofff^ 
ed the name of this swain, who, I imagined, had never .| 
existed, but in the imagination of the poeta ; Bis|,jihf 
Sicilian authors say, that Acis was the name of a Ijp^f 
who reigned in this part of the island in the time «l4he 
most remote antiquity vin confirmation of which Maasa 
-gives the translation of an inscription found near Aci 
Castello f . He is said to have been slain in a fit of jM^ 
lousy by Polyphemusi one of the giants of Mi^^ which 
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gaYi» H^ to the fable. Anguillara, a Sicilian poet, io 
relating this story, gives a tremendous idea of the voice 
of Polyphemus ; the pansage has been greatly admired. 

" Tremo per troppo horrore JEtna ; e Tifeo 
Fece ovi^ior la £amma twcir del moote ; 
E Pacchino, e Peloro, e Lilibeo 
^tmu atttiffar nel'mar Taltera fronte; 

xl iiiftrtel di rasa nel Moote '£tfie«o« 



AS^,^^ di Lenno, a Sterope, e a Bronte} 

Fo^ Here et augei di lo ricetto 

£ «i w^xm ogni madre il iiglio al Bftto." 

"iTioii ^kn& bliserve, however, that the Sicilian poet 
tzsoM fe j^glB^e claim the entire merit of these lines, 
ai they are evidently bon*o wed from VirgiT^s description 
cf^thc t&ttncTof the Fury Alecto's horn, in the 7th M* 
li^ agrafe last line, perhaps the most beautiful of the 
wli^STilnlost word for word : 



? J^ trepidae m^t^ pr^ssere ad pectora natos." 

jH^lbis Imo observed too, by some critics, that even 
4^ diMi^ptipn of Virgil is tiot hid own, but copied 
from lipj^y^eunt that Apollonlus Rhodius gives of the 
towaifigi^ the (kagQn:that guarded the golden fleece : 
n tliait'^aii see th^re is nothing new imder the sua* 
UlDdtiil pniba^Iy stole it from . somebody eUe* and so 
CNK Boets have ever been the greatest of all tlueves ; 
ipd bai^yit in th^t poetical .theft is no felony ; other* 
me, \mm4ti^i^ Panuissus would have been but thio* 
ly p«opfed.. 

Fai«9t«U I to-^nfM^cow I sh«dl dideavcuMr to bring you 
If wi£b HS ; for at jf^rei^n^ fda wiU pleswe: to observe, 
ihat you haye got no ftfjdiftr than the city of Jaci ; and 
hatvettyi many extinguished -voicannes to pass befcw 
your arrivri here*. Ever yoars, &€• 
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Catunuty May 25. 
r|"lHB road from Jaci to thi« city ifl entirely over, kva, 
-■- and consequently ▼er^ fatiguing and trottb lolio iM . 
Within a few miles of this place, we counted eigkt 
mountains fomed by eruption, with every one its '4aM|» 
ter, frono^ whence the burnt matter was diaehat|{^* 
Some of these are very high, and' of a great cmopais. 
It appears evidently that the eruptions of Mount SJt» 
have formed the whole of the coast, and in many'placei 
liave driven back the sea for several miles fron» itftfit* 
cient boundary. The account the Sicilian autbon^||iTe 
of the conjBict betwixt these two adverse elements \% 
truly tremendous ; and in relating it, they seeni to b#*t 
been shaken with horrof* Conceive the front of^tBIJH^ 
rent of fire, ten miles in breadth, and heaped up to tti 
enormous height, rolling down the mountakiy^ttd pour- 
ing its fiames into the ocean 1 The noise, they assure 
us, is infinitely more dreadful than the loudest tbundert 
and is heard through the whole country to an immea^ 
distance. The water seemed to retire and diminish bc» 
ffxre the fire, and to confess its superiority ; yielding Vf 
its possessions, and contracting its banks, tier make roofli 
for its imperious Master wlio. commands it : <*^Thus far 
shalt thou come, and no.6uther.^''-»The doudK t^ salt 
vapour darken the face of the sne^ covering up'tl# 
scene under a veil of horror ai«i of ntg^t ; and Ic^iog 
WKSte every field and vineyard in these regions of tlie 
island. The whole fish ofi the coast are destroyed, th^ 
colour of the sea itself is changed, and the transparen- 
cy of its waters Ipst for many months. 
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'Hieie are thwe rocks iji lava at some little di&tancib 
from shore, which Pliny takea frequent notice of, and 
calb them the Three Cyclope. It is pretty singular^ 
tint th^y are still 'distinguished by the same name. 

The fate of Catania has been very remarkable, asd 
«4U ever appear fabulous. It is situated immediately 
Hl^ foot of this great ?olcano, and has been several 
diB^ destroyed by it : That indeed is not extraordina- 
If I it would have been much more so had it escaped; 
bat what. I am going to relate is a singularity that 
probal^ never happened to any city but itself. It 
waiiB always in great want of a port,. till by an eruption 
i& ti^e-sisteenth century, and no doubt, by the interpo^ 
auoii of St Agatha, what was denied them by nature, 
I tlieyieceived from the generosity of the mountain, A 
stream of lava^ running into the sea, formed a mole 
which no expence could have fumisked them. This 
k^ for. some time a safe and commodious harbour, 
fill at .hst, by a subsequent eruption, it was entirely 
flkd 11^. and demolished ; so that probably the poor 
sunt bad sook much iu her credit ; for at this uofor* 
tunate .period, her miraculous veil, looked upon as the 
gttaiest treasure of Catania, and esteemed an infalhljle 
remedy against earthquakes and volcanoes, seems to 
b^ve lost its virtue.. The torrent burst over the walls, 
sweepttig away the images of every saint that were pla- 
ced there to oppose it J and, laying waste great part of 
^^ JKautiful city, poured into the sea. However, 
tbe people say* that at that time they had given their 
^nt just provocation, but that she had long ago been 
^tonciled to them ; and has promised never to suffer 
the mountain to get the better of them for the future. 
Wjipy of them are so thoroughly convinced of this (for 
they arc extremely superstitious) that I really believe 
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if the lava ^nre at their w«ll«, they wanld not !^ at 
the pains to remove their effects. Neither is it thpltll 
ef St Agatha alone that they think possessed of 
wonderful dominion over the mountain, but every t' 
tMkt has touched that piece of sacred attire, they mf' 
pose is impregnated in a lesser degree with the fM 
miraculous properties. Thus there are a tmni^bii^ 
little hits of cotton and linen ^y^ed to the veQ ; tiiiMli. 
after being blessed by the bishop, are stippoaed to ai^t 
qtiire power enough to isave any person's house or gar-" 
den ; and wherever this expedient has failed^ it it alwsfs 
ascribed to the want of faith of the persbtt^ not ioff 
want of eficacy in the veil. However, they tell yoa 
many stories of these bits of cotton being fixed to fhe 
walls of houses and vineyards, and preserving thefll a(- 
tirely fix)m the conflagratioti. 

On our arrival at Catania, vre were amazed to''ifind 
that in so noble and beautifbl a city there wa^ ncHiifA 
thing as lui inn. Our guides, indeed, gonductfed t|^l^' 
a house they called such ; but it was so wWlMte^* 
mean and dirty, that wc were obliged to look out ior , 
other lodgings ; and by the assistance of the Ganonico 
Rccupeix), for whom we had letters, we soon found'tArr- 
selves comfortably lodged in a convent. The priftce of 
Biscaris (the governor of the place) a person of veiy 
great merit and distinction, returned our visit thfs fore- 
noon, and made us the most obliging •ffers. 

Signior Recupero, who obligingly engages to Bfe our 
Ciceroni, has shewn us some curiotA f^mains of anti- 
quity ; but they hav^ been all so sh^en and shattered 
by the mountain, that hardly any thing is to be found 
entire. 

Near to a vault, which is now thirty feet below ground, 
and has probably been a buriaUplace, there is a draw- 
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well, where there are several strata of lavas, with earth 
to if considerable thickness over the surface of each 
stratum. Recupero has made use of this as an argu- 
ment to prove the great antiquity of the eruptions of 
his mountain. For as it requires two thousand years, 
or upwards to form a scanty soil on the surface of a la-* 
va, there must have been more than that space of time 
hetwixt each of the eruptions which have formed these 
strata. But what shall we say of a pit they sunk near 
to Jaci, of a great depth? They pierced through seven • 
distinct lavas one under the other, the surfaces of which 
were, parallel, and most of them covered with a thick 
bed of rich earth. Now, says he, the eruption which 
formed the lowest of these lavas, if we may be allowed 
to reason from analogy, must have flowed from the 
mountain at least 14,000 years ago. ' 

Recupero tells me he is exceedingly embarrassed by 
these discoveries in writing the history of the mountain. 
— ^That Moses hangs like a dead weight upon him, and 
blnnts all his zeal for inquiry ; for that leally he has 
not the conscience to make his mountain so young as 
that prophet makes the world. — ^What do you think . . 
of these sentiments from a Roman Catholic divine ?•— ^ 
The bishop, who is strenuously orthodox— for it is 
ao excellent see — ^has already warned him to be upon 
his guard, and not to pretend to be a better natural his- 
torian than Moses ; nor to presume to urge any thing 
that may in the smallest degree be deemed contradic- 
tory to his sacred authority. Adieu. Ever yoiirs. 
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LETTER VIII. 

' Cafama, May 2ff. 

ri^sms morning we weD| to aee the house and mu- 
^ seum of the prince of Biscaris ; which, in antiques, 
19 inferior to none I have ever seen, except that of the 
king of Naples at Portici. What adds greatly to the 
value of these is, that the prince himself has had the 
satisfaction of seeing the most of them brought to 
light. He has dug them out of the ruins of the ancient 
theatre of Cjitania, at an incredible expence ; but hap- 
pily his pains have been amply repaid, by the number 
and variety of curious objects he has discovered. It 
would be endless to enter into an enumeration of them ; 
even during our short stay, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing part of a rich Corinthian cornice, and several 
pieces of statues, produced ^gain to the light, after 
lying for so many ages in darkness and oblivion. H» 
collection of medals, cameois, and intagHos is likewise 
very princely, and so are the articles in natural history : 
but the polite and amiable behaviour of the owner, 
gives more pleasure than all his curiosities. He did 
not, ostentatiously, like the prince of Villa Franca, tell 
us, that his house and carriages were at our command ^ 
but without any hint being given of it, we found his 
coach waiting at our door ; and we shall probably be 
obliged to make use of it during our stay. . His family 
consists of the princess his yife> a son, and a daughter, 
who seem to emulate each other in benignity. They 
put me in mind of some happy families I have seen in 
our own country, but resemble nothing we have met 
with on the continent. He is just now building a cu- 
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rious villa on a promontory formed by tHe lava of 1669. 
Tike spot where the house stands was formerly at least 
fifty fset deep of water ; and the height of the lava above 
the present level of the sea, is not less than fifty more» 

This afternoon I walked out alone to examine the 
capricious forms and singular appearai>ces tjiat this de- 
irtructive branch has assumed in laying wa^te the coun- 
try. I had not gone far when I spied a magnificent 
building at some distance* which seemed to stand on 
the highest part of it. My curiosity led me on, as I 
had heard no mention of any place on this side of the 
city. On entering the great gate, my surprise was a 
good deal increased on observing a facide'-almost equal 
to that of Versailles ; a noble staircase of white mar- 
We, and every thing that announced a ro^al magnifi- 
cence. I had never heard that the kings of Sicily had 
a palace at Catania, and yet I could not account for 
what I saw in any other way. I thought the vast front 
before me had been the whole of the pa'lace | but con- 
ceive my amazement, when oh turning the corner, f 
found another front of equal greatness ; and discovered 
that what I had seen was only one side of a square. 

I was no longer in doubt, well knowing that the 
church alone could be mistress of such magnificence, t 
hastened home to communicate this discovery to my 
friends, when I found the Canonico Recupero already 
with them. He abused me exceedingly for presuming 
to go out without our Cicerone, and declared he had 
never been so much disappointed in his life ; as he had 
come on purpose to carry us there, and to enjoy our 
flirpfise and astonishment. He then told us, that it 
was no other than a convent of fat Benedictine monks, 
who were determined to make sure of a paradise, at 
least id Ihis world, if npt in the other. He added, that 
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they were worth abput L. 15,000 a-year ; an ifflmeose 
sum indeed for thia country. 

We went with Recupero to pay our respects to these 
sons of huroilityy temperance, and mortification ; and 
we must own, they received and entertained us with 
great civility and politeness, and even without ostenta- 
tion. Their museum is little inferior to that of the 
prince of Biscaris, and the apartments that contain it 
are much more -magnificent. But their garden is the 
greatest curio.sity : Although it be formed on the rug- 
ged and barren surface of the lava, it has a variety and 
a neatness seldom to be met with. The walks are broad 
and paved with Hints : and the trees and hedges (which 
by the bye are in a bad taste, and cut into a number of 
ridiculous shapes) thrive exceedingly. The whole soil 
t)iust have been brought from a great distance, as the sur- 
face of this lava (only 150 years old) is as hard and bare 
as a piece of iron. The church belonging to this con- 
vent, if finished^ would be one of the finest in Europe : 
but as it is founded on the surface of the porous and 
brittle lava, part of the foundation has given way to 
the pressure of so huge a fabric ; and several of the 
large arches that were intended to form the different 
chapels, have already fallen down. Only the \vest 
limb of the cross (not a fifth of the whole) is finished; 
and even this alone makes a very fine church. Here 
they have the finest organ I ever heard, even superior, 
I think, to that at Haarlem. 

We went next to examine where the lava had scaled 
the walls of Catania. It must have been a noble sight* 
The walls are sixty-four palms high, (near sixty feet) 
and o£ great strength ; otherwise they must have been 
borne down by the force of the flaming matter which 
jrose over this heighti and seems to have mounted con- 
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nderably above the top of the wail before it made its 
entiy ; at last it came down, sweeping before it every 
saint in tiie calendafy who were drawn up in order of 
battle on purpose to oppose its passage ; and marching 
on in triumphy annihilated^ in a manner, every object 
that dared to oppose it. Amongst other things, it co- 
vered ttp some fine fountains ; one of which was so 
much esteemed, that they have at a great expence pier- 
ced through the lava, and have now recovered ftieir fa- 
vourite spring. This excavation is a very curious work» 
and worthy of the attention of travellers. 

Catania is looked upon as one of the most ancient ci- 
ties in-the island, or indeed in the world.— Their legends 
bear, that it was founded by the Cyclops, or giants of 
JEtna, supposed to have been the first inhabitants of 
Sicily after the deluge ^ and some of the Sicilian wri- 
ters pretend that it was built by Deucalion and Pyrrha 
as soon as the waters subsided, and they had got down 
again to the foot of the mountain. Its ancient name 
was Catetna, or the city of ^tna. 

It is now reckoned the third' city in the kingdom : 
though since Messina was destroyed by the plague, it 
may be well considered as the second. It contains up- 
wards of thirty thousand inhabitants ; has an univerelty, 
the only one in the island ; and a bishopric The bi- 
shop's revenues are con«iderable, and arise principally 
from the sale of the spow on MomU iEtna ; one small 
portion of which, lying on the north of the mountain^ 
is said to bring him upwards of L. lOOOa-year; for 
iEtna furnishes snoAV and ice «ot only to the whole 
island of Sicily, but likewise to Malta, and a great part 
of Italy, and makes a very considerable branch of com- 
merce ; for even the peasants in these hot countries re- 
pile themselves with ices during the summer heats ; and 
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there is no entertainment given by the nobilityi of which 
theae do not make a principal part : a feftiioe of snow, 
they themselves say, would be more grievoua than afa- 
mine either of corn of wine. It is a common observa- 
tion amongst them, that without the snows of Mount 
!/Etna, their islatid could not be inhabited ; so essential 
has this article of luxury become to them. But JEtoa 
not only keepsxthem cool in summer, but likewise keeps 
them mrm in winter ; the fuel for the greatest part of 
this island being carried from the immense and inex* 
haustible forests of this volcano, and constitutes too a^ 
very large' branch of comn)erce.*-^Bat this amazing 
mountain perpetually carries me away from my subject ; 
I was speaking of this city.— What of it was spared by 
the eruption of 16699 was tota% mined by the fatal 
earthquake 1693 ; when the greatest part of its inha- 
bitants were buried under the walls of their houses and 
churches. Yet^ after such repeated and such dismal 
disasters, so strange is their infataation, that they could 
never be prevailed upon to change their situation.. The 
whole city was soon rebuilt, after a new and an elegant 
plan, and i^ now much handsomer than ever. There is 
scarce any doubt, that in some future commotion of the 
mountain, it will be again laid in ashes. But at pre- 
sent they are in perfect security : the Virgin and St 
Agatha have both engaged to protect them ; and un* 
der their banner they hold ^tna, with all ,the devils it 
contains, at defiance. 

There are many remains of antiquity in this city, but 
indeed most of them are in a very ruinous state. One 
of the most remarkable is an elephant of lava, with an 
obelisk of Egyptian granite on his back. There are 
likewise considerable remains of a great theatre, besides 
the one belonging to the prince of Biscaris ; a large 
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bath almost entire ; the ruins of the great aqueductf 
etg:hteen miles long ; the ruins of several temples, one of 
CereSy another of Vulcan : the church called Bouq di 
Fuoeo was likewise a temple. But the most entire of 
all 18 a small rotundo, which» as well as the pantheon at 
Rome» and some others to he met with in Italy, in my 
^iaioQ) d<»noQitmes that form to be the most durable , 
Amtsfm 

It has now been purged and purified from all the in* 

Jection contracted from the heathen rites, and become 

a Christian church* dedicated to the blessed Virgin, who 

has long been constituted universal legatee, and execu- 

tiix to all the ancient goddesses, celestial, terrestrial, 

and infernal : and, indeed, little more than the names 

are changed, the things continoing pretty much the 

tame as ever^-^The Catholics themselves do not attend 

to it : but it is not a little curious to consider, how 

•teall is the deviation in almost every article of their pre* 

seat rites from those of the ancients. I have somewhere 

seen an observation, which seems to be a just one: that 

during the long reign of heathenism, superstition had nl- 

together exhausted her talent for invention : so that 

when a superstitious spirit seized Christians, they were 

tinder the necessity of borrowing from their predecessors, 

iod imitating some part of their idolatry. This appears 

to be strictly the case. I took notice of it to Signior 

R » who is not th6 most zealous sectary in the world, 

aod who frankly owned the truth of this observation. 

In some places the very same images still remain : 
tbey have only christened them ; and what was Venus 
or Prosperine, is now Mary Magdalene or the Virgin. 
The same ceremonies are daily performed before these 
images ; in the same language, and nearly in the same 
"tanner. The saiuis are perpetually coming down i;i 
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person, and working mirtcles, as tlie heathen gods did 
of old. The walls of the temples are' covered with the 
TOWS of pilgrims as they were formerly. The holy wa* 
ter, which was held in such detestation by the first 
Christians, is again revered,, and sprinkled about with 
the same devotion as in the tivt of Paganism, The 
same incense is burnt, by priests arrayed in the same 
'manner, with the same grimaces, and genuflections, be» 
.fore the same images, and in the same tenpks too. in 
short, so nearly do the rites coinctdey that were the 
pagan high priest to come back, and re-«ssanie his 
functions, he would only have to learn a few new 
names: to get the Mass, the Paters, and tfae-Avef 
by heart; which would be OHieh eaoer to him, as 
they are in a language he understands, but of which 
Lis modem soccessois are often ignorant* Some 
things, to be sure, would puzzle him ; and he would 
swear that all the mysteries of Elysium were' no* 
thing to the amazing mystery of tnmsubstantiation ; 
tlie only one that ever attempted to set both our un- 
derstanding and. our senses at defiance,, and ba^es 
equally all the faculties both of the soul and body.-«- 
He would, likewise, be a good deal at a loss to ac* 
count for the strange metamorphosis of some of his old 
friends. That (he would say) I can well oemember, 
was the statue of Venus Meretrix, and was only wor* 
shipped by the loose and voluptuous.. She seems to 
be wonderfully improved since you made her a Chris* 
tian ; for I find she is now become the great protectress 
of chastity and virtue.-^ uno too, who was so implacable 
and so revengeful, you have softened dowi> into a very 
moderate sort of deity ; for I observe you address her 
with as littk fear or ceremony as any of the rest of them ; 
I wish you would ihake the Furies Christians too, for 
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surely they would be much the better. — But observing \ \ 

the figure of St Anthony, he would exclaim with as^ 
tonishmenty But what do I behold !— Jupiter, the 
sovereign of gods and men, with a ragged cloak over 
his shoulders ! What a humiliating spectacle ! Well do 
I remember, with what awe we went before that once 
mpectable image; But what has become of the thun- 
derbolt, which he held in his hand to chastise the 
world ; and what is that he has got in its place ? His 
conductor would tell him« that it was only a piece of 
rope, with knots upon it, to chastise himself; adding, 
that he was now doing penance for his long usurpation ; 
and that the thunder had long ago been put into better 
hands. — However, he would soon find, that even these 
saints sdmettmes change their names, according to the 
enthusiastic caprice of the people ; and from this versa- 
tility, he would still be in hopes, in process of time, to 
see his friend re-assume his bolt and his dignity. 

Do you remember old Huet— the greatest of all 
originals ? One day, as he passed the statue of Jupiter 
in the capitol, he pulled off his hat, and made him a 
bow.-^-A Jacobite gentleman who observed it, asked 
him why he paid so much respect to the old gentle- 
man.-— For the same reason, replied Huet, that you**^ 
pay so much to the Pretetider. Besides, added he, I 
think there is rather a greater probability that his turn 
will come round again, than that of your hero ; I shall 
therefore endeavour to keep well with him, and hope 
he will never forget that I took notice of him in the 
time of his adversity. 

Indeed, within the course of my own observation, I 
can recollect some of the most capital saints in the 
calendar, who have been disgraced by the people, and 
fiew names given to their statues. When we were in 
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Portugal last war, the people of Castel Branco were 
so enraged at St Antonio, for allowing the Spaniardf 
to plunder their town, contrary, as they affirmed, to 
hid express agreement with them, that they: broke 
many of his statues to pieces ; and one that had been 
more revered than the rest, they took the head off, and 
clapped on one of St Francis in its place ; whose iMune 
the statue ever afterwards retained* Even the greni 
St Jantiarius himself, I am told) was in imminent danger 
during the last famine at Naples. A Swiss gentleman 
assured me, that he had heard them load hisi with 
abuse and invective ; and declared point-blank, thai if 
he did not procure them corn by such a time, he ahould 
no longer be their saint* However, jsuch instances are 
but rare ; and in general the poor Catholics are fuUy 
indemnified for these sudden fits of passion aiid reseitf «> 
ment, for the full persuasioa of the immediate presence 
^and protection of their beloved patrons. 

J have observed wkh pleasure* ^hat glow of grati* 
tude and affection that has animated their counte» 
nances ; and am persuaded that the warmth of the eo» 
thttsiastic devotion they often feel before their favourite 
saints, particularly their female ones, must have some* 
thing extremely delightful in it ; resembling, perhaps, 
the pure and delicate sensations of the most respectful 
love. I own I have sometimes envied them in their 
feelings ; and in my heart cursed the pride of reason 
and philosophy, with all its cool and tasteless triumphs, 
that lulls into a kind of .stoical apathy these most exqui- 
site sensations of the §oul. Who would not choose to 
be deceived, when the deception raises in him these de- 
licious passions, that are so worthy of the human heart, 
and for which, of all others, it seems to be the most 
fitted I But if once you have steeled it over with the 
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hard and impenetrable temper of philosophy* ; the fine- 
spun threada of weakness and affection that were so 
pliable, and so easily tied, become hard and inflexible, 
and for ever lose that delicate tone of sensibility that 
put them into a kmd of unison and Tibration with every 
object around us : *for it is certainly true^ what has 
been «aid of one part of our species, and may almost 
with equal justice be applied to the whole, 

" That to their weakness half their charms we owe.*' 

• 

I remember Dr Tissot told me, he had a patient that 
actually dk<i for love of Christ ; and when in the last 
extremity^ seemed still to enjoy the greatest happiness | 
calling upon him with aH the fondness of the most en-* 
thusia^tic passion. And from what I have often ob- 
served before the statues of the Virgin and St Agatha, 
I am persuaded, they have many inamoratos that would 
willingly lay down their lives for them. 

Now, pray don^t you think too, that this personal 
kind of worship is much better adapted, to the capaci- 
ties of the vulgar than the more pure and Sublime 
modes of it which would only distract and confound 
their simple understandings, un^custdmed to specula- 
tion ; and that certainly require something gross and 
material, some object of sense to fix their attention ?•— - 
This even seems to have been the opinion of the sacred 
writers, w^ho often represent God under some material 
form. 

Were you to attempt to give a country.fellow an idea 
of the Deity ; were you to tell him of a being that is im- 
material, and yet whose essence penetrates all matter : 
who has existed from all eternity, and whose extension 
is equally boundless with his duration; who fills and 
pervades million^ of worlds, and animates every object 
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they contain ; and whO| in the sublime Isnguage of our 
poet, 

" Though changed through all, 19 yet in all the same, 
** Great in the earth, as in the etheriai frame : 
*< Warms- in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
** Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
" Xiives throufi^h all life, extends through all extent ; 
** Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
*< To him no high, no low^ no great, no small; ■ 
" He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all/' 

Nowy what do you imagine he would think of such a 
bdng ? I am afraid his understanding would be so be- 
wildered, that he could not think at all. But set up 
before him the figure of a fine woman, with a beautiful 
child in her arms,' the most interesting object in nature ; 
and teU him^he can procure him every thing he wants ; 
be knows perfectly well what he is about ; feek; himself 
animated by the object, and prays to her with all his 
might/ 

Adieu.— We are going to be very busy; and are 
preparing every thing for one of the greatest objects of 
our expedition, the examination of Mount i£tna. In* 
deed, we have received but bad encouragement; and 
are beginning to doubt of the possibility of success. 
Recupero tells us, that the season is not far enough ad«^ 
vanced yet, by some months y and that he does not 
think it will be possible to get near the summit of the 
mountain*. The last winter, lie says,, was so uncom- 
monly severe, that the circle of snow extended much 
nearer the foot of the mountain than usual ; that, aU 
though the circle is now greatly contracted, it still ex-^ 
tends nine or ten miles below the cratev.*-— He advises 
QS to return this v(ray in the month of August ; and, if 
possible, make iBtna the last part of our expedition. 
If we do not succeed to^morrowi we shall probably 
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follow his advice ; but we are determined to make a 
bold push for it. The weather is the most favourable 
that can be imagined : here is a delightful evening, and 
by the star-light we can observe the smoke rolling 
down the side of the mountain like a vast torrent. 
Recupero says* this is a sure indication of the violence 
of the cold in these exalted regions of the atmosphere* 
which condenses the vapour, and makes it fall downr 
the OToment it issues out of the crater. He advises us, 
by all means, to provide plenty of liquors^ warm fur 
eloaks, and hatchets to cut wood ; as we shall probably 
be obliged to pass the nighf in the ppen air, in a cH- 
roate, he assures us, as coldas that of Greenland. It 
is very singular if this be true ; for at present we are 
melting with heat, in thin suits of taffeta. Adieu. 
You shall know it all on .our return, if we do not share 
^e fate of Empedocles. Ever yours. 



LETTER IX. 

Cafaniay May 29- 

OX thie 27th, by day-break, we set off'to visit Mount 
^tna, that venerable and respectable father of 
momitains^ Hi» base, and his immense declivities arc 
covered with a numerous progeny of his own ; for 
every great eruption produces a new mountain ; and 
perhaps, by the number of these, better than by any 
other method, the number of eruptigns, and the age of 
^tna itself, might'be ascertained. 

The whole mountain is divided into three distinct 
regions,^ caHed La Regione Cuba or Pledmontese^ the 
Kertile Regioiv; La Regtone Salvos a or Nemorosa^ the 
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Woody Region \ and La Regi^tu pearl a or Sco^ta^ 
the Barren Region* 

These three are as different^ both in climate and pro* 
ductionsy as the three zones of the earth ; and perhaps* 
with equal propriety, might have been styled the Tor* 
rid, the Temperate, and the Frigid zone. The first re- 
gion surrounds the mountain^ and constitutes the most 
fertile country in the world on all sides of it^ to the ex* 
tent of about fourteen or fifteen miles, where the woody 
region begins. It is composed almost entirely of lava, 
which, after a number of ages, is at last converted into 
the mosf fertile of all soils. 

At Nicolosi, which is twelve miles up the mountain, 
< we found the barometer at 27 : H : at Catania it sto6d 
at 29 : 8^ ;. although the former elevation is not very 
great, probably not exceeding 3000 feet, yet the cli- 
mate was totally changed. At Catania, the harvest 
was entirely over, and the heats were insupportable ; 
here they were moderate, and in many placeB the corn 
is as yet green. The road for these twelve nailes is 
the worst I ever travelled ; eiitirely over old lavas and 
the mouths of extinguished volcanoes, now converted 
into corn-fields, vineyards, and orchards. 

The fruit of this region is reckoned the finest in Si- 
cily, particularly the figs, of which they have a great 
variety. One of these, of a very large size, esteemed 
superior in flavour to all the rest» they pretend is pecu- 
liar to ^tna. 

The lavas, which as I have already said form this re- 
gion of the mountain, take their rise from an infinite 
number of the most beautiful little mountains on earth, 
which are every where scattered pn the immense decli- 
vity of ^tna. These are all of a regular figure ; either 
that of a cone, or a semisphere \ and all but a very few 
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arc coveiipd with beautiful trees/ and the richest 

verdure : every eruption generally fdrras one of these 

mountains. As the great crater of £tna itself is raived 

to such an enormous height'above tlie lower regions of 

the mountaiht it is not possible^ that the internal fire 

raging for a vent, even round the bftse, and no doubt 

vastly below it, should be carried to the height of 

t«relve or thirteen thousand feet, for probably so high 

is the summit of SxxiZ, It has therefore generally 

happened, that after shaking the mountain and its 

neighbourhood for some time, it at last bunts open its 

tide, and this is called an eruption. At first it only 

sends forth a thick smoke and showers of ashes, that 

lay waste the adjacent country : these are soon follow* 

ed by red4iot stones, and rocks of & great size, thrown 

to an iqnnnense height in the air. The fall of these 

' stones, together with the quantities of ashes discharged 

at the same time, at last form the I^Eerical and conical 

mountains I have mentioned. Sometimes this process 

is finished in the course o£ a few days, sometimes it lasts 

for months, which was the case in the great eruption 

1669. In that case, the mountain formed is of a great 

size ; some of them are not less than seven or eight 

miles round, ^nd upwards of 1000 feet in perpendicu* 

lar height ; others are. not more than two or three miles 

roimd, and 300 or 4iOO feet high. 

After the hew mountain is formed, the lava general- 
ly bursts out from its lower side ; and bearing every 
thing before nt, is for the most part terminated by the 
aea. This is the common progress of an eruption ; 
however, it sometimes happens, though rarely, that the 
lava bursts at once from the side of the mountain, with^ 
out all these attending circumstances ; and thi^ is com* 
fl|ioniy the case with the eruptions of Ve8uviu$y where 
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the elevation being so much smaller, the melted matter 
is generally carried up into the crater of the mountain^ 
which then exhibits the phenomena I have described ; 
discharging lowers of stones and ashes from the mouth 
of the volcano, without forming aiiy new mountain, but 
only adding considerably to the height of the old one r 
till at last the lava, rising near the summit, bursts the 
aide of the crater, and the eruption is declared. This 
has literally been the case with two eruptions I have 
been an attentive witness of in that mountain : but 
^tna is upon a much larger scale, and one crater is 
not enough to give vent to such oceans of liquid fire. 

Recupero assures me, he saw in an eruption of that 
mountain, large rocks of fire discharged to the height 
of some thousand feet, with a noise much more terrible 
than that of thundec He measured from the time of 
their greatest elevation till they reached the ground* 
and found they took twenty*one seconds to descend ^ 
which, according to the. rule of the spaces, being as the 
squares of the times, amounts, I think,' to upwards of 
7000 feet, — a naost astonishing height surely, and re- 
quiring a force of projection beyond what we have any 
conception of. I measured the height of the explosions 
of Vesuvius by the same rule, and never observed any 
of the stones thrown from ft to take more than nine se- < 
conds to descend, which shews they had risen- to little 
more than 1200 feet. 

Our landlord at Nicolosi gaye tis an account of the 
angular fate of the beautiful country near Hybla, at no 
great distance from hence. It was so celebrated for itS' 
fertility, and particularly, for its honey, that it was call- 
ed Mel Passi, till it. was overwhelmed by the lava of 
JEtna ; and having then become totally barren, by a- 
kind of pun. its .name was changed to Mai Passi* In a . 
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lecond eraption, by a shower of ashes from the moun^ 
tain, it soon re«as8umed its ancient beauty and fertility, 
and for many years was called Bel Passi. Last of all, 
the unfortunate sera of 1669, it was again laid under an 
ocean of fire, and reduced to the most wretched steri- 
lity, since which time it is known again by its second 
appellation of Mai Passi. However, the lava, in its 
' course over this beautiful little country, has left several 
Kttle- islands or hillocks, just enough to shew what it 
formerly was. These make a singular appearance, in 
all the bloom of the most luxuriant vegetation, surround- 
ed and rendered almost inaccessible by large fields of 
black and rugged lava. The mountain from whence 
the first eruption issued, that covered Mel Passi, is 
known by the name of Monpelieri : I was struck with 
its beautiful appearance at a distance, and could not re- 
sist the desire I had of examining it minutely, as well 
as of observing the effects of the two eruptions that 
(Overwhelmed this celebrated country. 

Monpelieri is rather of a spherical than a conical 
shape, and does not rise in perpendicular height above 
three hundred feet, but it is so perfectly regular on 
every side, and so richly overspread with fruits and 
flowers, tha^ I could not leave so heavenly a spot with- 
out the greatest regret. Its cup or crater is laf-ge in 
proportion to the mountain, and is as exactly hollowed 
out as the best made bowl. I walked quite round its 
eutward edge, and think the circumference must be 
sdmewhat more than a mile. " 

This mountain was formed by the first eruption that 
tiestnyyed the country of Mel Passi, and is of a very 
old date. It buried a great number of villages and 
cotmtry-houfles ; and particularly two noble churchesi 
vhich »^ more regretted than all the rest, on account 
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of three 8tatue8» reckoned at that time the most perfect 
in the island. They have attempted, but in tain, to re* 
cover them ; as the spot where the churches stood 
could never be justly ascertained. Indeed it is impos- 
sible it should ; for these churches were built of lava^ 
which it is well known is immediately melted, when it 
cofnes into contact with a torrent of new erupted tnat* 
ter : and Massa says, that in some eruptions of ^tns, 
t^e lava has poured down with such a sudden im{)fetuo^ 
sity, that in the course of a few hours, churches, ps« 
laces ^nd villages, have been entirely melted down, and 
the whole run ofiF in fusion, without leaving the least 
mark of their former existeilce. But if the lava has 
had any considerable time to cool, this singular effect 
never happens. 

The great eruption of 1669, after shaking the whole 
country around for four months, and forming a very 
large mountain of stones and ashes, burst out about half 
a mile above Monpelieri,.and descending like a torrent, 
bore directly against the middle of the mountain, and 
(they pretend) perforated it from side to side: this, 
however, I doubt, as it must have broken the regular 
form of the mountain, which is not the case. But cer« 
tain it is, that it pierced to a great depths .The lava 
then divided into two branches ; and surrounding this 
mountain, joined again on its south side ; and laying 
waste the whole country betwixt that and Catftnia, 
scaled the walls of that city, and poured itfi^ flaming tor- 
rent into the ocean. In its way, it is said to have de- 
>$troyed the possessions of near 30,000 people, and re- 
duced them to beggary. It formed several hills where 
there were formerly valleys, and filled up a large lake, 
€>f which there is not now the least vestige to be seen. 
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As the events of this eruption are better known than 
any other^ they tell a great many singular stories of it : 
one of which, however incredible it may appear, is well 
ascertained. A vineyard, belonging to a convent of 
Jesuits, lay directly op its way. This vineyard vwis 
formed on an ancient lava, probably a thin one, with a 
immber of caverns and crevices under it. The liquid 
lava entering into these caverns, soon filled them up» 
and by degrees bore up the vineyard ; and the Jesuits, 
who every moment expected to see it buried, beheld 
with amazement the whole field begin to move ofF* 
It was carried on the surface of the lava to a consider* 
able distance ; and though the greatest part was de* 
•troyed, yet some of it remains to this day. 

We went to examine the mouth from wh&nce the 
dreadful torrent Issued, and were surpnsed to find it 
only a small hole, of about three or four yards diame- 
ter* The mountain from whence it sprung, I think, 
is little less than the conical part of Vesuvius. 

There is a vast cavern on the opposite side of it, 
where people go to shoot wild pigeons, which breed 
there in great abundance. The innermost parts of this 
cavern are so very dismal and gloomy, that our land* 
lord told us some people had lost their senses from ha* 
ving advanced too far, imagining they saw devils and 
the spirits of the damned ; for it is still very generally 
believed here, that ^tna is the mouth of hell. - 

We found a degree of wildness and ferocity in the 
inhabitants of this mquntain, that ( have not observed 
any where else. It put me %n mind of an observation 
the Padre della Torre (the historiographier of Mount 
Vesuvius) told me he had often made in the confines 
of Naples ; that in the places where the air is foost 
impregnated with sulphur and hot exhalations, tb^ 
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people were always most wicked and vicious. What- 
ever truth there may he in the observation, the people 
about Nicolosi at least seem to confirm it. The whole 
village flocked round us, and the women in particular 
abused us exceedingly ; the cause of which we at last 
found was, that F— 's blooming complexion and 
white skin had made them take him for one of their 
own sex. They made a great clamour, and it was with 
difficulty we could Appease them. The person whom 
Recupero had appointed to accompany us, known by 
die name of the Cyclops, (the man in the island that is 
best acquainted with Mount ^tna), was ordered by 
them not to go with us ; and if we had not at last qb- 'I 
tained their consent by soothing and flattery, the beat 
0»ethod with women, he durst not have disobeyed 
them. At first we had been obliged to shut the gate 
of the court, they were so very noisy and tumultuous ; 
but when our landlord, (a priest), for whom we, had 
letters from Catania, assured them that we were Chris- 
tians, and came with no bad intentions, they became . 
more moderate, and we ventured out amongst them.— 
This confidence soon acquired theirs ; and in a short 
time we became good friends, and had a great deal of 
conversation. 

Ft was with much difficulty I could persuade them 
that we were not come to search for hidden treasures, 
a great quantity of which they believe is to be found in 
Monpelieri ; and when I went to that mountain they 
were then fully cojaviflced that this was our intention. 
Two of the men followed me, and kept a close eye on 
every step that T took : aujd when I lifted any bit of 
lava or pumice, they came running up, thinking it was 
something very precious ; but when they observed they 
svere only bits of stone, and that I put them iolo my 
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pocket, they laughed heartily* talking, to one another 
in their mountain jargon, wliich is unintelligible even 
to Italians. Jiowever, as most of them speak Italian 
10 as to be understood, they asked me what I was go- 
ing to make of these bits of stone ? I told them they 
were of a great value in our country ; that the people 
there had a way of making gold of them : at this they 
both seemed surprised) and spoke again in their tongue. 
Ifowever, I found they did not believe me : one oi 
them told mcy if that had been true, I certainly would 
not have been so ready in telling it : but, said he, if it 
is so, we will serve you for ever, if you will teach us 
that art ; for then we shall be the richest people on 
earth. I assured them that I had not yet learned it 
myself, and that it was a secret known only to a very 
few. They were likewise a good deal surprised to see 
tne pull out of my pocket a roagnetical needle and a 
small electrometer, which 1 had prepared at Catania to 
exanoine the electrical state of the air ; and I was afraid 
they should have taken me for a conjurer, (which you 
know already happened amongst the Appenines), but 
luckily that idea did not strike them. 

Oa our way back to Nicolosi we were joined by 
three or four more, with their wives. I began to be a 
little afraid of myself, lest they should, insist on know- 
teg the secret. However, I took out my bits of lava, 
>Dd told them they were at their service, if they had 
any occasion for them. But they refused them> say- 
ing, they wished to the Virgin and St Agatha that I 
could take away the whole of it ; as it had ruined the 
finegt country in all Sicily. 

Oae fellow, who assumed an air of superior wisdom 
aad dignity to the rest, made them form a circle round 
•^®> a^d began to interrogate me with great gravity 
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and coxaposure. It was with difficulty I couU keep 
my coantenaoce ; but as I was alone with them, at 
some distance from the vHlage, I was afraid of offend- 
ing them. He desired me to answer him with truth 
and precision, what were the real motives of our co« 
ming so fatiguing and disagreeable a jotkrney ? I told 
him, on my word, that we had no other motive but 
curiosity to examine Mount ^taa. On which, laugh* 
mg to one another with great contempt, Vn M ragkni 
questo^ nan e vero^ said they, (a very pretty reason tnt* 
ly). The old feUow then asked me what country we 
were of. I told him we were Inglen*- E dvoe f hra 
fuutgf said he ; whereabouts does their country lie ? I 
told him it was a great way off, on the other side of the 
world. Da nyero^ said the feUow, f credono in Ckrerto 
queUi Ingkie i^— I told him (laughing) that they ^id* 
Ah, said he, shaking his head, mifiare ^kenon credoM 
troppo.'-^Oti^ of the company then observed, that lie 
remembered several of these Inglese, that at different 
Umes had paid visits to Mount JEtna, and that they 
never could find out their nu>tive ; but that he recol* 
lected very well to have heard many of their old peo* 
pie say, that the Inglese had a queen ^that h^ burnt 
in the mountain for many years past ; and that they 
supposed these visits were made from some devotion or 
respect to her memory* I assured them that the Inglese 
had but too. little respect for their queens when they 
were alive, but that they never troubled themselves 
about them after they were dead i however, as all the 
others confirmed this testimony, I thought it was safest 
to say little against it ; but I was extremely Curious to 
know who this queen might be. They alleged that I 
knew much better than they ; but added that her name 
was Anna. 
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~ I could Bot c#aceive what Queen Anne had done to 
: bnog her there ; and was puzsling myself to find it outy 
: when one of them soon cleared up the matter ; he told 
I me she was wife to a king that had been a Chrittiant 
\ aad that she had made him an heretic, and was i« co«-' 

I 

i lequence condemned to bum for ever tn Mount ;£tfla* 
In short) I found it was no other than poor Anne Bo* 
'leyn. Ab soon as I mentioned the name. Si signor^ said 
the fellowy Phtessaf Vistessa^ la conoue megiia (he npt. I 
asked if her husband was there too^ for that he deser* 
ved it much better than she : sicurOf said he, and idl his 
heretic subjects to6 ; and if you are of that number, you 
aeed not be in such a hurry to get thither, you will be , 
sure of it at last. I thanked him, and went to join our 
company, not a.httle amused with the conversation. 

We soon after left Nicolosi, and in an hour and a 
ball's travelling, over barren ashes^^d lava, we arrived 
* en the confines of the Region* Sylvosa, or the Tempe- 
rate Zone, As soon as we entered these delightful 
forests, we seemed t6 have got into another world. 
The air, which before \Wis sultry and hot, was now 
cool and refreshing ; and every breeze was loaded with 
a thousand perfumes, the whole ground being covered 
over with the richest aromatic plants. Many parts of 
this region are surely the most heavenly spots upon 
earth ; and if iEtna resembles hell within, it may with 
eqtfal justice be said to resemble paradise without. 

It is indeed a curidus consideration, that this moun- 
laia should re-unite every beauty and every horror* ; 
and,^ in «hort, all the most opposite and dissimilar ob- 
jects in nature. Here you observe a gulf, that for- 
merly threw out torrents of fire, now covered with the 
most luxuriant vegetatibn ; and from an object of teV» 
ror, become one of delight. Here you gather the most 
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delicious fruit, riding from what was but lately a black 
and barren rock. Here the ground u covered with 
every flower ; and we wander over these beauties, and 
contemplate this wilderness of sweets, without consi- 
dering that hell, with all its terrors, is immediately us*. ' 
der our feet ; and that but a few yards separates in 
from lakes of liquid fire and brimstone. 

But our astonishment still increases, on casting our 
eyes on the higher regions of the mountain. There 
we behold in perpetual union the two elements that 
are at perpetual war ; an immense gulf of fire, ht 
ever existing in the midst of snows which it has not 
. power to melt ; and immense fields of snow and ice for 
ever surrounding this gulf of fire, which they have not 
power ta extinguish. « 

The woody region of JEtna ascends for about eight 
or nine miles, anjj forms a zone or girdle of the bright- 
est green all around the mountain. This night we 
passed through little more than the half of it ; arriving 
some time before sun-set at our fodgings, which was no 
other than a large cave, formed by one of the most an- 
cient and venerable lavas. It is called La Sftelonca <U 
Cafiriok, or the goats cavern, , because frequented by 
those animals, who take refuge there in bad weather. 

Here we were delighted with the contemplation of 
many grave and beautiful objects ; the prospect on all 
sides is immense ; and we already seem to be lifted fr^m 
the earth, and to have got into a new world. 

Our Cavern is surrounded by the stately and majes- 
tic oaks ; of the dry leaves of which, we made very 
comfortable beds ; and with our hatchets, which we 
had brought on purpose, we had cut down great 
branches, and, in a short time, had a fire large enough 
to roast an ox. I observed my thermometer, and foimd, 
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from 71 at Nicolosi, it had now fallen below 60. The 
barometer stood at 24 : 2. In one end of our cave we 
still found a great quantity of snow, which seemed to 
be sent there on purpose for us, as there was no water 
to be found. With this we filled our tea-kettle, as tea 
and bread and butter was the only Bupper we had pro* 
vided ; and probably the best one to prevent us from 
being overcome by sleep or fatigue. 

Not a great way from tliis cavern^ are two of the 
most beautiful mountains of all that number that spring 
from ^tna. I mounted one of our best mules, and 
with a good deal of difficulty arrived at the summit of 
the highest of them, just a little before sun-set. The 
prospect of Sicily, with the surrounding sea and all its 
islands, was wonderfully noble. The whole $:ourse of 
the river Semetus, the ruins of Hybla, and several olher 
ancient towns ; the rich corn-fields and vineyards oa 
the lower region of the mountain, and the amazing 
number of beautiful mountains below, made a delight* ' 
ful scene. The hollow craters of these two mountaina 
are each of them considerably larger than that of Ve- 
suvius.. They are now filled with stately oaks, and co- 
vered to a great depth with the richest soil. I obser- 
ved that this region of iEtna» like the former, is com- 
posed of lava ; but this is now covered so deep with 
earth, that it is no where to be seen, but in the beds of 
the.torrents. In many of these it is worn down by the 
water to the depth of fifty or sixty feet, and in one of 
them still considerably more. — ^What an idea does this 
give of the amazing antiquity of the eruptions of this 
mountain ? 

As soon as it was dark, we retired to our cave, and 
took possession of our bed of leaves. . Ouf' rest, how- 
ever, was somewhat disturbed by the noise of a moua- 
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Mun thdt lay a good way off on our right. It discliar* 
ged quantities of smoke, and made several explosions like 
heavy cannon at a. distance; but what is singular, we 
could obsenre no appearance of fire.— Ttiis mountain 
was formed by an eruption in 1766> now upwards of 
four years ago ; the fire of vfrhich is not yet extinguisb- 
ed, neither is the' lava by any m6ans cold. This bva *] 
spent its fury on a beautiful forest, \^ich ia laid waste 
to the extent of a good many miles. In many places 
it has run into gulleys of a great depth , which it has 
filled up to the height, we are told, of two hundred 
feet. It is jn these places that it retains the greyest 
heat. On our road to-day, we scrambled up this lava, 
and went a considerable way over its surface , which ap« 
peared perfectly cold ; but it is certain, that ia many' 
places it still emits volumes of smoke, particularly after 
i:ain ; and the people say, what I can readily believe, 
that this will continue to be the case for some years, 
yrhere the lava is thickest. A solid body of fire some 
hundreds of feet thick, and of so great an extent, must 
certainly retain its heat for many years. The surface, 
indeed, soon becomes black and hard, and incloses the 
liquid fire within, in a kind of solid box, excluding all 
impressions from the external air or front the weather. 
Thus I have seen, many months after eruptions of 
Mount Vesuvius, a bed of lava, though only of a few 
feet thick, has continued red-hot in the centre long af- 
ter the surface was cold; and a stick thrust into its 
crevices instantly took fire, although there was no per- 
ceptible heat v(rith<mt. 

Massa, a Sicilian author orcredit, says he was at Ca- 
tania eiglit years after the great eruption in 1669, an3 
that he still found the lava in many places was not 
cold: but there is an" easy method of cakula^ng the 
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time that bodies take to cool : — Sir Isaac Newton, I 
think, in his account of the comet of 1680, supposes 
the times to be as the squares of their diameters ; and 
finding that a solid ball of metal of two inches, made 
red'^t, reqttired upwards of an hour to become per- 
fectly cold, made the calcntation fcom that to a body 
of the diameter of the earth, and found it would require 
upwards of twenty thousand years. If this rule be 
JQst, you may easily compute the time that the lava 
will take to become thoroughly cold ; and that you 
may have time to do so, 1 shall here break off my let- 
ter, which I am obliged to write in bed, in a very awk- 
ward and disagreeable posture ; the cause of which shall 
be explained to you in my next. Adieu. Ever yours. 



LETTER X. 



Cataniay May 29* «' nighi, 

A ITER getting a comfortable nap on our bed of 
kaves m the Spelonca del Capriole, we awoke a- 
bout eleven o^dock ; and melting down a &tij£cient 
quantity of snow, we boiled our tea-kettle, and made a 
hearty meal to prepare us for the remaining part of our 
expedition. We were nine in number ; for we had our, 
three servants, the Cyclops (our conductor) and two 
men to take care of our mules; The Cyclops now be- 
gan to display his g^at knowledge of the mountain, 
and we followed him witb implicit confidence. He 
conducted us over " Antits vast, and Deserts wild,'' 
where scarce human foot bad ever trod. Sometimes 
through gloomy forests, which by day-light were.de* 
iightful, but' now, from the universal darkness^ the 
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rustling of the trees ; the heavy dull bellowing of the 
mountain, the vast expanse of ocean stretched at an 
immense distance below U8» inspired a kind of awful 
horror. Sometimes we found ourselves ascending great 
rocks of lava, where, if oar mules should make but a 
false step, we miglvt be thft>wn headlong over the pre- 
cipice. However, by the assistance of the Cyclops, we 
overcame all these difficulties ; and he managed matters 
80 well, that in the space of two hours we found we 
had got above the regions of vegetation ; and had left 
the forests of i^tna far behind. 'These appeared now 
like a dark and gloomy gulf below us, that surround- 
ed the mountain. 

The prospect before us was of a very different na- 
ture ; we beheld -an expanse of anow and ice that alarm- 
ed us exceedingly, and almost staggered our resolution. 
In the Centre of this, but still at a great distance, we 
descried the high summit of the mountain, rearing its 
tremendous head, ^nd vomiting out torrents of smoke. 
It indeed appeared altogether inaccessible, from the vast 
extent of the 0elds of snow and ice that ^arrounded»it. 
jOur diffidence was still increased by the sentiments of 
the Cyclops. He told us, it often happened, that the 
surface of the mountain being hot below melted the 
snow in particular spots, and formed pools of water, 
^ where it wai impossible to foresee our danger ; that it 
likewise happened that the surface of the water, as well 
as the snow, was sometimes covered with black ashes, 
that rendered it exceedingly deceitful ^ that however, if 
we thought proper, he should lead us on with as much 
caution as possible. Accordingly, after holding a- opuo- 
cil of war, which you know people generally do when 
ihey are much afraid, we detached our cavalry to the 
forest below, and prepared to cKmb the^ snows. The 
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CyclopS) after taking a great draught of brandy, desi- 
red us to be of good cheer ; that we had plenty of time, 
and might take as many rests as we pleased ; that the 
snow coidd be little more than seven miles, and that we 
should certainly be able to pass it before suo-rise. Ac- .- ^ 

^ordingly, taking each of ua a dram of liquor, which ' i 

soon removed every, objectioo, we began our march. 

The ascent for some time was not steep.; and as the 
surjface of the snow sunk a little, we had tolerable good 
footing ; but as it soon began to grow steeper, we ' 
ibnnd ^our labour greatly increased : (lowever^ we deter- 
mined to persevere, calling to mind in the midst of our 
labour, that the emperor AdHan, and the philosopher 
Plato had undergone the same ; and from the same mo- 
tive too, to see the rising sun from the top of iEtna. 
After incredible labour and fatigue, but at the same 
time mixed with a great deal of pleasure, we arrived be- 
fore dawn at the ruins of an ancient structure, called 
// Torre del F'tlosofoy supposed to have been built by 
the philosopher Empedocles, who took up his habita- 
tion here, the better to study the nature of Mount ^t- 
na. By others it is supposed to be the ruins of a temple 
of Vulcan, whose shop, all the world knows (where he ^ 
used to make excellent thunderbolts* and celestial ar- • 
mour, as well as nets to catch his wife when she went 
astray) was ever kept in Mount ^cna. Here we rest-^^ 
ed ourselves for some time, and made a fresh applica- 
tion to our liquor bottle, which I am persuaded, both 
Vulcan and Empedocles, had they been here, would 
liave greatly approved of after such a march. 
• I found the mercury had fallen to 26 : 61 We had 
now to pay our adorations in a silent contemplation of 
the sublime objects of nature. The sky was clear, and 
t^e immense vault of the heavens appeared in awful 
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majesty and spleadour. We fottad onnelm more 
Mruck with veneration tkan below, and at first were at 
a loss to know the cause ; till we observed with asto* 
nisliment the number of stars seemed to be iafinkelf in* 
creased \ and the hgfat of each of them appeared bright- 
er than nsoal. The whiteness of the milky way wsi 
like a pure flanie that shot acro^ the heavens; and 
with the naked eye we could observe clusters of stars 
that were invisible in the regions below. We did not 
at first attend to the cause^ nor recollect that we bad 
now passed through ten or twelve thousand &et of groM 
vapour, that blunts, and confuses every ray, before it 
reaches the surface of the earth. We were amazed at 
the distinctness of vision, and exclaiaied ti^ether, what 
a glorious situation for an observatory ! Had £mpf* 
docles had the eyes of Gallileo, what discoveries most 
he not have made ! We regretted that Jupiter' was not 
visible, as I. am persuaded we might have discovered 
some of his satellites with the naked eye, or at least 
with a small glass which I had in my pocket. We ob- 
served a light a great way bdow us on the mountain, 
which seemed to move among the forest ; but whether 
an Ignis Fatuus, or what it was, I shidi not jHv^tend to 
say. We likewise took notice tsf several of those me- 
teors, called Falling Stars» whkh still appeared to be as 
jnuch ^vated above us, as when we see from the plain | 
so that, in all probability, those bodies move in regions 
much beyond the bounds that some philosophers have 
assigned to our atmosphere. 

After contemplating these objects for some time, we 
set off, and soon arrived at the foot of the great crater 
of the mountain. This is of an exact conical figure, 
and rises equally on all sides* It is composed solely of 
ashes and other burnt materials, discharged from ti» 
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tnomth of the Yolcano» which is in its centre. Thii co- 
pied Biountain is of a very ^reat size ; its circumference 
cannot be less than ten miles. Here we took a second 
Rit, as the greatest part of our fatigue still remained. 
The mercury had follen to ^ : 4%.— We found thit 
nountain exceasiydy steep ; and although it bad ap* 
peared black, yet if. was likewise covered with sno-w, 
bttt thesurFacr (luckily for us) was spread over with 
a pretty thick layer of ashes, thrown out from the era* 
ler. Had it not been for this> we never should have 
been able to get to the top $ as the snow was every- 
where frosen hacd and solids from the piercing cold of 
the air. 

In about an hour's climbtng, we arrived at a place 
where there was no snow ; and where a warm and com- 
fortable vapour issued from the mountain, which indu* 
ced us to make another halt. Here I found the mer- 
cury at 19 : 6|. The thermometer was fallen three 
Agrees below the point of coagetalion ; and before w« 
left the suinmit of /Etna, it feH.two degrees moi^, via« 
to 27. From tliis spot it was only about three huadred 
yards to the highest summit of the mountain, where wt 
arrived in full time to see the most wonderful and most 
sublime sight in nature. 

But here description must ever fall short ; for no 
imagination has dared to form an idea of so glorious and 
so magnificent a scene. Neither is there on the surface 
of this globe, any one point that unites so many awful 
sad sublime objects.*— The immense elevation from the 
surface of the earth, drawn as it were to a single pointy 
without any neighbburing mountain for the senses and 
imagination to rest upon, and recover from their asto- 
loshment in their way down to the world. This point 
6r pinnacle, raised on the brink of a bottomless gulf, 
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as old as the world, often discharging rivers of fire, and 
throwing out burning rocks, with a noise that shaka 
the whole island. Add to this, the* unbounded extest 
of the prospect, comprehending the greatest diversity 
and the most beautiful scenery in nature ; with the ri- 
sing sun, advancing in the east, to illuminate the won- 
deront scene. 

The whole atmosphere by degrees kindled up, and 
shewed dimly and faintly the boundless prospect around. 
Both sea ar.d land looked dark and confused, as if on- 
ly emerging from their original chaos, and light and 
darkness seemed still undivid^^d ; tiir the morning by 
degrees advancing, completed the separation. The stars 
are extinguished, and the sjiades disappear. The fo- 
rests, which but now seemed black and bottomless 
gulfs, from whence no ray was reflected to shew their 
form or colours, appear a new creation rising to the 
sight 5 catching life and beauty from every increasing 
beam. The scene still enlarges, and the horiaion seems 
to widen and > expand itself on all sides ; till the sun, 
like the great Creator, appears in the;east, and with his 
plastic ray completes the mighty scene.-<~All appears 
enchantment ; and it is with difficulty we can believe 
we are still on earth. The senses, unaccustomed to the 
subhmity of such a scene, are bewildered and confound- 
ed ; and. it is not till after some time, that they are ca- 
pable of separating and judging of the objects that com- 
pose it.— The body of the sun is seen rising from the 
ocean, immense tracts beth of sea and land intervening^ 
the islands of Li pari, Panari, Alicudi, Strombolo, and 
Volcano, with their smoking summits, appear' under 
your feet ; and you look down on the whole of Sicily 
as on a map ; and can trace ^very -river through all its 
windings, from its source to its mouth. The view is 
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absolutely boundless on every side ; nor is there any one 
object, within the circle of vision, to interrupt it ; so 
that the sight is every where lost in the immensity ; 
and I am persuaded it is only from the imperfection of 
our organs, that the coasts of Africa, and even of 
Greece, are not discovered, as they are certainly above 
the horizon. The circumference of the visible horizon 
on the top of ^tiia cannot be less than two thousand 
miles. At Malta, which is near two hundred miles dis- 
tant, they perceive all the eruptions from the second re^ 
gion ; and that island is often discovered from about 
one-half the elevation of the mountain ; so that at the 
¥phole elevation, the horizon must extend to near double 
that distance, or four hundred miles, which makes eight 
hundred miles for the diameter of the circle, and two 
thousand four hxmdred for the circumference. But this 
is by much too vast for our senses, not intended to grasp 
80 boundless a scene. I fkid, indeed^ by some of the 
Sicilian authors, particularly Massa, that the Africau 
coast, as well as that of Naples, with many of its islands, 
have been discovered from the top of iEtna. Of this, 
however, we cannot boast, though we can very well 
believe it. Jndced, if we knew the height pf the moun- 
tain, it would be easy to calculate the extent of its vi- 
sible horizon ; and (v'ue versa) if its visible horizon 
was exactly ascertJlined, it would be an easy matter to 
calculate the height of the mountain. — But the most 
beautiful part of the scene is certainly the mountain it- 
self ; the island of Sicily,, and the numerous islands ly- 
ing round it. All these, by a kind of magic in vision, 
that I am at a loss to account for, seem as if they were 
brought close round the skirts of ^tna ; the distances 
appearing reduced to nothing. — Perhaps this singular 
effect is produced by the rays of light passing from a 
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rarer medium into a denser ; which (from a well-knofim 
law in opticiB) to an observer in the rare medium, ap* 
pears to lift up objects that are at the bottom of the 
dense one ; as a piece of money placed in a bason ap- 
pears lifted up as soon as the bason is filled with water. 
The Reglone Da^ria^ or the frigid zene of .^na, is 
the first object that calb your attention. It is marked 
out by a circle of snow and ice, whicb extends on aU 
aides to ^he distance of about eigbt miles. In the cefw 
tre of this circle, the great crater of the mouotaiii re^xt 
its burning head ; and the regions of intense cold and 
of intense heat seem ibr ever to be united in tke same 
point.— ^n the north side of the snowy regioo, they 
assure us, there are several small lakes that are never 
thawed ; and that in oiany placeSi the saowr mixed 
with the ashes and salts of the moustai^ la aceuoio- 
lated to a vast depth : and indeed I suppose ihe qiiaa^ 
tity of the saltSa contained in this linouiitaui* is ooc 
great reason of the preservation of its snows* The 
Regkne Deteria is ia»mediately succeeded by the Syh 
vosa^ or the woody region, which forms a circle or gir- 
dle of the most beautiful green, which surrounds the 
mountain on all sides, and is certainly one of the roost 
delightful spots on earth. This presents a remarkable 
contrast with the desert region, li is not anKX>th 
and even, like the greatest part of the latter; but is 
finely variegated by an infinite number of those beauti- 
ful little mountains that have been formed by the dif- 
ferent eruptions of iEtna. All these have now ac*^ 
quired a wonderful .degree of fertility, except a very 
few. that. arc but newly formed; that is, within these 
five or six hundred years : for it certainly requires 
some thousands to bring them to their greatest degree 
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or perfection. We looked down into the craters of 
these, and attempted, but in vain, to number thej^. 

The circumferenoe of this zone or great circle on 
^tna 18 not less than seventy or eighty miles. It is 
every where Succeeded by the vineyards, orchards, and 
com*fields that compose the Regtone Cnlta^ or the fer- « 
tile region. This last zone is nrmch broader than the 
.others, and extends on all sides to the foot of the 
Bn>untain. Its whole circumference, according to Re- 
cuperoy is 183 miles. It is likewise covered with a 
nnmber of fittle conkad and spherical roomitains, andex- 
h&its a wonderful variety of formsandcoloiirsyaAdmakes 
a delightful contrast with the other two regions. It is', 
bounded by the sea to the south and south-east, and on 
aH its^ other sides by the rivers Semetus and Alcantara, 
which ma almost round it. The whob course of these 
riters is seen at once, and all their beautiful windingfy 
through these fertile valleys^ looked upon as the favou« 
nte possession of Ceres herself, and the very scene of 
the rape of her daughter Proaerpine. 

Cast your eyes a little farther, and you embrace the 
whole ielandj and see all its cities, rivers, iind mountahM^ 
delineated, in the great chart of Nature : All tlie adja- 
cent islandsy the whole coast of Italy, as far as your 
eye can reach ; for k is no where bounded, but every 
where lost in thie space. On the snn^s first rising, the 
shadow of the mountain extends across the wholi 
isllpd^ and makes a large track visible even itk the s^d 
add in the air. By degrees this is shortened^ and,'^^ a 
little tlmcf, if confined only to the neighbourhood of 
iEtna. 

We had now time to examine a fcmrtb region of that 
wenderM mountain, very different^ indeed, froil^ the 
fthers^ and prodiictm of very diffsrent sensations \ bit€ 
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which ha9| undoubtedly, given being to all the rest ; I 
mean the region of fire. 

The present crater of this immense volcano is a cir- 
cle of about three milea and a half in circumference. 
It goes shelving down on each side, and forms a regu« 
lar hollow like a vast amphitheatre. From^ many places 
of this space, issue volumes of sulphureous smoke, 
which, being much heavier than the circumambient 
air, instead of rising in it, as smoke generally does, im- 
mediately on its getting out of the crater, rolls down 
the side of the mountain like z torrent, till coming to 
that part of the atmosphere of the same specific gravity 
with itself, it shoots off horizontally, and forms a large 
track in the air, according to the direction of the wind ; 
which, happily for us, carried it exactly to the aide op- 
posite to that where we were placed. The crater is so 
hot, that it is very dangerous, if not impossible, to go 
down into it ; besides, the smoke is very incommodious, 
and in many places, the surface is so soft, there Lave 
been instances of people unking down in it, and paying 
for their temerity with their lives. Near the centre of 
the crater is the great mouth of the volcano ; — that 
tremendous gulf so celebrated in all ages, looked upon 
as the terror and scourge both of this and another life ; 
^and equally useful to ancient poets or to modern di* 
vines, when the muse, or when. the spirit inspires. We 
beheld it with awe and with horror,, and were not sur^ 
prised th^t it had been considered as^ the place ef ^e 
daofhed. When we reflect on the immensity of its depth, 
the vast cells and caverns whence so many lavas have 
issued ; the force of its internal fire, to raise up those 
lavas to so vast a height, to support as it were in the 
air, and even to force it over the very summit of the 
^r^ter, with aQ the dreadful accompaniments ; the boil- 
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iag of the matter^ tlie shaking of the mountain, the ex- 
pioftions of darning rocks, &c. we must allow that the- 
mott enthusiastic imagination, in the midst of all its ter- 
rorsy hardly ever formed an idea of a hell more dreadful* 

It was with a mixture both of pleasure and pain^ 
that we quitted this awful scene. But the wind had 
liaen very high,^ and clouds began to gather round the' 
mountain, in a. short time they formed like another 
heaven below us, and we were in hopes of seeing a . 
thunder-storm under our, feet ; — ^ scene that is not un- 
comofion in these exalted regions, and which I have al- 
ready seen ci» the top of the high Alps ; but the clouds 
were soon dispelled again by the force of the wind, and 
we were disappointed in our expectations. 

I had often been told of the great effect produced 
by discharging a gUn on the top of high mountains.- 
I tried it here, .when we were a good deal surprised to 
find, 4inat instead of iHcnrasingtbe sound, it was almost 
reduced to nothing. The report was not equal to that 
of a pocket pistol ; we compared it to the stroke of -a 
stick on. a door ; and 8u^el.3' it 'is consistent with reason,' 
that the thinner the air is, the less its impression must 
be on the ear ; for in a vacuum there can be no noisi', 
Of no impression can be* made ; and the nearer the ap« 
preach to a vacuum^ the impression must always be the 
smalierj Wiiere those great effects* have been pro-, 
dttced, it must have been amongst a number of moun- 
' t||ns, where the sound is reverberated from one to the 
other. » 

When, we arrived at the foot of the cone, we ob- 
served some rocks, of an incredible size, that have be^n 
discharged from the crater. Th^largest that has been 
ohserved from Vesuvius, is a round one of -about twelve 
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ittX diameter. These are moch grester ; xiidbed »!•* 
most in proportion of the mouatains to- each other. 

On oar arrival at the Torre del Filotelby we couJd 
not help admiring, that the rujiw of this atructitre haie 
remained uncovered for so many ages, so near ld»etopof 
j£tna, when thousands of places at a great- distance 
from it have heen repeatedly buried by its lavas-» in a 
much shorter time»— ^ proof that fiew cruptioa& have 
risen so high in the moantain* * 

Empedocles was a native of Agrigeatumy and i» sup* 
posed to have died ^00 years before the Christian im. 
Perhaps his vanity more than hie phttosophy led hifn to 
thi» elevated ntuatien ; nay, it is said to have carried kin 
still much farther :*^That he nnight be Wc^d upon as 
a go^,^Bd'that the people might suppose he was taken 
up to heaven> he is recorded to have throwa htmsdl 
headlong into the great gulf of Mount iBtna, ne- 
ver supposing that his death could be discovered to caan- 
kind ; but the treacherous mountaia threw out his slip- 
pers, which were of brass, and atMonnced to the world 
the fate of tlie philosopher, who, by his death, as well 
as life, wanted only to impose upon mankind, and^makc 
them believe that he was greater than tliey. 

However, it there is such a thing as plylosophy on 
earth, this surely ought to be its seat. The prospect 
is little inferior to that from the summit, and the mind 
enjoys a degree of serenity here, that even few philoso* 
phers, I believe, could ever boast of on that treneodcys 
point*— All Nature lies expanded below your feet, ia 
her gayest and most luxuriant dress^ and you- still be- 
hldd united under one point of view, all the* seasons of 
the year, and all. the climates of the earth* The me- 
ditations are ever ekvatedin proportioa to the grandeur 
and sublimity of the objects that surround us; and- 
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kefe, nrherft yon have all aatvre to aroiue yo«tr admira^ 
tioiiy wkat mrn^ ciui rea»ifi inactive I 

It has likewise been obsenred, and from eicpertence I 

caiv fiay wkk troth ; that oa the teps of the highest 

inomtldfia^ where the air is^ so pure and rcfinedy and 

where there ianot that iimnense weight of grots tapours 

pr^aiflg' x^fom the body» the miod acts with greater 

fFeede«) aod ail the functions both of soul and body 

arc pt f futiMttd in a anperior maafler. It would appear, 

that ia pcopostioa as we are raised abtir?e the habita- 

tioat of meBy ail low afad vulgar sentiments are left be- « 

hind ; and that the seol^tn approaching the etherial 

lej^ns^ shakes ttff its^ earthly affections, and already ac- 

^mres soos^hing of their ceiestial purity. — Here, where 

yos stsuid under a serene sky^ and behold, with equal 

serenity, the teospeat aad storm forming' below your 

&et f the hghtaing, darting fvom cloud to cloud, and 

the ^Milder roUifig rowid the moimtain, and threatening 

with destrtpctioa the poor wretches below ; the mind 

eoneidtfrs the fittk stoym# of the human passions as e- 

qually below her notice. Stirely the situation alone is 

enough to inspire phikwophy, and Empedocles had 

good reason for choosing it. 

B»t, alEis ! how vain are afi our reasonings \ In the 
Tery midst of these mediitations, my^ philosophy was at 
ence evenrset, and in a moment T found myself relapsed 
if*© a poor misemhle mortal ; wa^ obKgKl to own, that 
piyia was the greatest of evils; and would h-ate given 
the' World to hare been once more arrived at those hum- 
M» habitations, which, but a moment before, I had look- 
ed dtywn^ upon with such contempt.— In- running over 
theiee, my leg folded tmdeir me, and 1 recewcd so vicr- 
hilt a spraif?, that m a few mimiteap it swrfled to a great 
degref, 8^ I found; iiyself unaWe to put my foot to 
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the ground. Every muscle |tnd fibre was at that time 
chilled and froze by the extreme cold^the thermometer 
continuing still below the point of congelation. It was 
this circuir.stance IsuppoRe^ t'-at made the pnin so vio' 
lent ; for I lay a considerable time on the ice in great 
agony : however, in these exalted regions* it was im- 
possible to have a hwrse, or a. carriage of Miylcind ;«nd 
your poor philosopher was obliged to hop on one leg* 
with two mtMi supporting him, for several miles OTer the 
•BOW ; and our wags here -allege^ that he left the 
greatest part of his philosophy behiiid him» for theuse 
of Empedockd's' heirs and siaceessors. 

I was happy to get to my mukyhut when I once 
more found myself on our beds of Itaves in the Spelon* 
ca del Capriole, I thought I was in paradiae : ,80 true 
it is, that a removal of pain is the greatest of pleasures^ 
The agony I suffered bad thrown me into a profuse 
sweat and a fever ; .however* in as instant -1 fpil fast a^ 
sleep, and in an hour and a.haltawakedia perfect healthi 
We hud an excellent disli of *tea, the mosts refreshing 
8Uid agrt'eable I ever drank in all myAlife^ 

We left the summit of the a^duntain about si» o^clock* 
and it was eight at night before we ^reached Catania.— » 
We observed* both- uith pleasure and paiit* the change 
of the climate as we descen$led.— -^From the regions of 
the most rigid winter, we ^on arrived at those of the 
most delightful spring.., 0<v first entering the forestsi 
the trees were still bare as.iu IVrember,^ not a singly 
leaf to be.seen ; butaft^r we had deaceuded a few mifes* 
we found purselves in the mildest,. and the softeit of cli- 
mates i the trees in full verdui-e, and the fielda covered 
with all the flowers of the summer ; but a» soon aa vtt 
got out of the woodsy and entered- the tpr/id Bone, w« 
found the h^ats altogether insuppoi;table* ^nd suffered 
dreadfully from them before we reached the city. Oo 
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tbe road I saw many mountains, which I intended to 
have visited, but my sprain put it out c^ my power.. 
One of the most remarkable is called the MtmU PellnsCf 
the lava of which destroyed the great aqueduct of Ca- 
tania for eighteen miles. It has here and there left a 
few arches ; -but notliitig of any consequence. 

Not far from this mountain stands the Monte f^tcfO" 
rlat o^ of the most beautiful of all the numerous fami- 
ly of £tna. It is of a pretty Jarge size, and perfectly' 
regular, and seems to be in the gayest dress of any* 
Many of its trees, which, at a distance, we took to \x 
oranges and citrons, appeared to be in full blow. It 
was the lava of this mountain tbat is said to havecover-* 
.^ ed up the port of Ulysses, which is qow three miles di** 
tant from the sea ; but I should suppose this eruption 
to have been much older than either Ulysses or Troy.- 
On our arrival at Catania, we went immediiitely Xo 
bed, being, exceedingly oppressed by the fatigue of our 
expedition ; teit still more by the violent heat of the 
day, — a day, in which, L think, I have enjoyed a great- 
er degree of pleasure, and suffered' a greater degree of- 
pam, than in any other day of my life. 

As m3F'leg continues very much swelled, I am still 
confined to my- room, and mostly, indeed, lo rtiy bed, 
from whence I have written you the greatest part of 
these two epistles, the enormous length of which I am 
ashamed of. Howeverj^ a& I have still omitted several 
articles that I intended to take notice of, I shall add a 
sequel to-morrow ; and so conclude my account of 
Mount JEtna. Had it not been for this abominable 
• sprain, that holds toe fast by the foot, you probably had 
not goi off sp easily } but I am obliged to drop all fur- 
ther thoughts of climbing ifaountains, though there 
arc many things I still wanted to examine. Adieu. 

Ever yours. 



. « 
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LETTER XL 

Catania^ ilXi^ 30. 

WE took care to regnkte two barometers at th« 
foot of the laountatn ; one of wbtch was left 
with the Canonico RecuperOf and the other we carried 
a&ORg with us. The foFBier our frisad assures us, had 
no sensible variatioa ddriog our absence. We both 
left ity and found it at twtnty-Ame ia^ies^ ^S^^ ^^ 
and a half, English measure. On our arrival at Cati« 
niay the oue we carried up with us had risen exactly to 
the same point. 

I < had hkei^fiie a good quicltsilver '■ thermometer, 
which I borrowed frOm tbe >^po^tan philosopher, 
the Padi^ della Torre, whb furnished, us wHh letters 
for thu place, and would bttve accompanied its, 
could he have obtained leave of the king. It is naade 
by Adams at London, and (as I myself proved) exact- 
ly graduated from the two points of freezing and bod- 
ing water. It is upon Fahrenheit's scale. I ^11 
mark tke heights in the different regions of iEtna, with 
th^ rules for estimating the elevation of aaountaics by 
the barometer, which, I am 8i)rry to say, have been 
hitherto so very ill ascertained $ Cassmi, Bouger, aod 
the others who have written on the subject, to the re- 
proach of science, differing so much amottgst them- 
selves, that it is with difficulty we can come ne^r the 
truth. 

• iEtna has often been measured, but I believe never * 
with ax>y degree of accuiacy ; and it is xieally a shame 
to the society establtshtd in this place, called the Mx- 
ncaa Academy^ whiose original institution viras to study 
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tKe nature tmd operatioiie of this wonderful moontaia* 
It was tnj full intention to have meatured it geometri* 
callj ; but I am sorry to say 9 ai though this is both the 
seat of an academy and university, yet there was no 
quadraat to be had. Of all the mountains I have ever 
seeny ^tna. would be the easiest to measure, and with 
the gseatest certatfuty> and perhaps the properest place 
on the globe to eataihlish an ejcact rule o£ mensuratioa 
by the barometer. There is a beach of n vast extent* 
that begxBs exactly at the foot of the moootain, and 
nms for. a great many nuies along the coast. The 
sea-nark of this beach lonns the meridian to the sum<» 
nut of the mountain* Here you are sure of a perfect 
kvd, and make the base of your triangle of what length 
you please. But unfortosately this mensuration has 
oerer been executedt at least with a tolerable degree 
of predtion. 

Kiicher pietenda to have measured it» and to have 
found it 4000 French toises in height ; whkh is more 
than any of the Andes, or indeed than any mountain 
upon earth. The Itsdiao mathenuiticians are still more 
absurd. Some of them make it e^ht milest some six* 
and some four. Amici, the last» and I believe the best 
who has made the attempt, reduces it to 2 miles 264 
paces $ but even this must be exceedingly erroneous ; 
and probably the perpendicular height of ^tna does 
not exceed 1 2,000 feet, or little more than two miles. 
I shall mark the different methods of determining 
heights by the barometer ; and yott may choose which 
you please. I believe the allowance in all of them, 
particularly in great elevations where the air is so ex- 
ceedingly thin and light, is much tcx> small. Mikeli, 
whose mensurations are esteemed more exact, has ever 
found it so Cassini allows, I think, ten French toises 
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of elevation for every line of mcrctny, adding one foot 
to each ten, two to the second, three to the third, and 
so on : But surely the weight of the air diminishes in 
a nDuch greater proportion. 

Boguer takes the difference of the logarithms of the* 
height of the baromeier in lines, (supposing these lo- 
garithms to consht only of five figures) ; from this • 
difference he takes away a thirtieth part, and what re* 
mains he supposes to be the difference of elevation. I 
do- not recollect his reason for the supposition ; but 
the rule seems to be still more erroneous than the other, 
and has been eatirely laid aside. I am told, that ac- 
curate experiments have been made at G4:rneva, to esta- 
blish the mensuration with the barometer, but I have 
not yet been able to prochre them. Mr de la Hire al- 
lows twelve toises four feet for the line of mercury : 
And Picart, one of the most exact French academi- 
cians, fourteen toises, or about ninety English feet. 

Height of Fahrenheit's Thermometer. 

At Catania, May 26, at mid-day, - - 76 

Ditto, May- 27, at live in the morning, - . 72 

At Nicolosi, 12 miles up the mountain, mid-day„ 73 
At the cave, called Spelonpa del Capriole, in the 
second regio;i, where there was still a consider* 
able quantity of snow, at seven at night, - 61 
In the same cave at half an hour past eleven, • 52 
At the Torre del Filosofo, ia the third region, at 

thi*ee in the morning, • - - - 34J 

At the foot of the criiter of iEtna, - - S3. 
About half way up the crater, • - - 29 
pa the summit of VEtna, a little before sun-rise, 27 
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Height of the Barometer In inches and lines. 

At the sea -side ^t Catania, - - - 29 8^ 

At the village of PiedmoiUe, in the first region 
of jEtna, - - - - . , - 

At Nicolosi, in the same region, 
At t!ie Castagno de Cento Cavalli, in the se- 
cond region, - - - - - 

At; the Spelonca del Capriole, in the second re- 
gion, - - - - - - 24' 2 

At the Torre del Filosofo, in the third region, 20 5 
At the foot of the crater, - - - 20 4| 

Within about 300 yards of the summit, - 19 6| 
At the summit of Jl'tna, (supposed to be a- 
bout) -Ii9 4 

The wind at the summit was so violent that I could 
not make the observation with perfect exactness ; how- 
ever, I am pretty certain that I was within half a line. 

I own I did not believe we should find i^tna so 
high. I had heard indeed that it was higher than' any 
of the Alps, but I never gave credit to it :— How great 
then was my astonishment to find that the mercury fell 
vlmost two inches lower than I had ever observed it 
on the very highest of the accessible Alps ; at the same 
time I am persuaded there are many inaccessible points 
of the Alps, (particwlarly Mont Blanc), that are still 
much higher than yEtna. 

I found the magnetical needle greatly agitated near 
the summit of the mountain ; (the Padre della Torre 
told me he bad made the same observation on Vesuvius); 
however, it aKvays fixed at the north point, though it 
took longer time in fixing than below. But what Re- ' 
cupero told n^e happened to him, was very singular.i— • 
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Soon after the eruption 1755» he placed his compass 
on the lava. The needle^ he says* to his great astonish* 
menty was agitated with much violence for some consi- 
derable time, till at lest it entirely lost its magnetical 
powery standing indiscriminately at every point of the 
compass ; and this it never after recovered, till it was 
again touched with the loadstone. . 

The wind» and my unfortunate sprain together, in a 
great measure prevented our electrical «xperiaients, 'oo 
which we had built not a little : however, I found that 
round Nicolosi, and particularly on the top of Monpe^ 
lien, the air was in a v^ry favourable state for electri- 
cal operations. Here the little pith-balls, when insola'^ 
ted, were sensibly affected, and repelled each other a« 
bove an inch. I expected this electrical state of the 
air would have increased aa we advanced on the mouQ- 
tain ; bui at the cave where we slept, I could observe 
uo such effect. Perhaps it was owing to the efxhala- 
tioQS from the trees aad vegetables, which are there ei- 
eeediii^yliULuriaot; whereas aboi^t Nicolosi« and round 
Monpelieri,; thei« is hardly any thing but lava and dry 
hot saod.-— Or pf daaps it might be owing t6 the even- 
ing being fanher advanced, and the dews beginmng to 
fall. However, I have no doubt, that upon these maaa- 
tains fo^jpMd by eruption, whene the air is strongly im- 
fMregnated with sulphureous effluvia, great electrical ^ 
eoveries might be made. And perhaps, of ^1 the rea- 
sons assigned for the wonderful vegetation thai is per- 
formed on this mountain, there is.nonethat contributes 
so much t<i»»rdd it, as this constant ekdrical slate of 
the air : For from a variety of ex{$eriments it has been 
feund, that an increase of th^e electrical matter adds 
much to the progress of vegetation. It probably acts 
there in the same manner as on the animal body ;— the 
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eieculaiion. we know is performed qtneker; aad the 
juices are driven through the small vessels %pM» mare 
. eise and celerky. This has often been proved from the 
iBflBediate removal ef obstructions by eiectncity ; and 
probably the nibbing with dry and warm fluineU esteem- 
I ed so efficacious in such cases, is doing nofchiflg more 
I than exciting a great degree of riectricity in the part ; 
but it his likevirise been demonstratedy by the common 
i experiment of making water drop through a smaH ca<» 
' pillary syphoct, which the moment it is electrified runs 
in a full stream.— I have indeed very Uttle doubt, that 
the fertility of our seasons depends as much on this qua- 
lity in the aif» as either on its heats or moisture* 

Electricity will probably soon be coftsideied as the 
great vivifying principle of Nature, by which fhs car- 
cies on most of her operations. — It is a fifth element^ 
4i8tiQ^ from, and of a superior nature to the other 
four, . which only compose the corporeal parts of mat- 
ter : but this subtile active fluid is a kind of soul that 
pervades and quickens every particle of it.— When aa 
equal quantity of this is diffused through the air, and 
over the face of the earth, every thing continues calm 
aod quiet ; bot if by any accident one part of matter 
has acquired a greater quantity than another, the roost 
dreadful consequences often ensue before the equili- 
brium can be restored.— -Nature seems to fall into con- 
vulsions, and many of her works are destroyed :— All 
the great phenomena are produced ; thunder, lightning, 
earthquakes, and whirlwinds : ^r I believe there is lit- 
tle doubt, that all these frequently depend on this sole 
cause. And again, if we look down from the suUime 
of nature to its minutiag, we shall still find the same 
power acting, though perhaps in less legible charac«> 
ters ; for as the knowledge of its operations are still in 
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its inftncy, they are generally fnisunderstood, or ascri* 
bed to some other cause. However, I have no doii1)t, 
that in proceasof time these will be properly invertiga- 
ted ; when mankind will wonder how mnch they Inve 
been in the dark. It will then possibly be foend, that 
what we call sensibility of nerves, and many of those 
diseases that the faculty have as yet only invented 
names for, are owing to the body's being possessed of 
too large or too small a quantity of this subtile abd 
active fluid ; that very fluid, perhaps, that is the vehi- 
cle of all our feelings, and which they have so lon^ 
searched for in vain in the nerves ; for I have some- 
times been led to think, that this sense was nothing 
else than a ^ghter kind of electric effect, to which the 
nerves serve as conductors ; and that it ijs by the rapid 
circulation of this penetrating and animating fire that 
our sensations are performed. We all know, that i» 
dafnp and hazy weather, when it seems to be blunted^ 
and absorbed by the humidity ; when its activity is lost, 
and little or none of it can be collected ; we ever find 
our spirits more languid, and our sensrbiltty less acute : 
but in the siroccwind at Naples, when the air seems - 
totally deprived of it, the wiiole system is unstrongt 
and the nerves seem to lose both their tension and elas- 
ticity, till the north or west wind awakens the actiinty 
of this animating power, which soon restores the tone, 
and enlivens all natui«, which seemed to droop and lan- 
guish during its absence^ 

It is likewise well knowfi, that there have been in- 
stances of the hunaan body becoming electric without 
the mediation of any electrical substance, and even e« 
mitting sparks of fire with a disagreeable sensation, 
and an extreme degree of nervous sensibility. 

About seven or eiglit years ago^ a lady in Switzer* 
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land ^^m affected in this manner, and though I was not 
able to learn all the pariiculars of her case, yet several 
Swiss gentlemen have confirmed to me the truth of the 
story.— She was uncommonly sensible of every change 
of weather, and had her electrical feelings strongest in 
a clear day, or during the passage of thunder-clouds, , 
when the air is known to be replete with tiat fluid. 
Her case, like most others which the doctors can make 
nothing of, was decided to be a nervous one ; for the 
ital meaning of that term I take it to be only, that the 
physician does not understand what it is. 

Two gentlemen of Geneva had a short experience of 
the same sort of complaint, though still in a much su- 
perior degree. — Professor Saussure and young Mr Ja- 
labert, when travelling over one of the high Alps, were 
caught amongst thunder-clouds ; and to tUeir utter 
astonishment, found their bodies so full of electrical 
fire, tl^t spontaneous flashes darted from their tin,r«fr8 
with a crackling noise, and the same kind of sensation 
as when strongly electrified by ait. — This was com- 
municated by Mr Jalabert to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, I think, in the year 1763 ; ^nd you will find 
it recorded in their men^oirs. 

It seems pretty evident, 1 think, that these feelings 
were owing to the bodies being possessed of too great 
a share of electric fire. This is an uncommon case ; 
but I do not think it at all improbable, that many of 
our invalids, particularly the hypochondriac, and those 
we call Malqdes Imaginaires, owe their disagreeable 
feelings to the opposite cause, or the bodies being pos- 
sessed of too small a quantity of this fire ; for we find 
that a diminution of it in the air seldom fails to increase 
their uneasy sensations, and vice versa* 
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Ptrbaps it might be of tervice to these peo{d« to 
wear some electric lubsttnce aext their ekiny to de^m^ 
the netTes and fibres from the <iaRip or non-electrtc air. 
*-I would pn^ose a waistcoat of the finest isnad, 
which should be kept perfectly dean and dry ; 'for the 
efflovia of the body, ia case of any vioknt peF^imt»Ot 
will soon destroy ita electric quality : this should be 
covered by another of the same size, of silk* The m- 
nal heat and the friction that exercise must occasioa 
betwixt these two substances, produce a powerful elec- 
tricity ; and would form a kind of electric atBK>8pheit 
around the body, that might possibly be one of the 
best preservatives against the effect of damps. 

As for our Swiss lady, I have little doubt that h^r 
complaints were owing.in great part, perhaps entirdy» to 
her dress ; and that a very small akeration, almost in any 
part of ity' would effectually have cured her. A lady 
who has her head surrounded with wires, and ktr hair 
stuck full o£ metal pins, and who at the same time 
stands upon dry silk, is to all intents and purposes as 
electrical conductor insolated, and prepared for collect- 
ing the fire from the atmosphere : and it is not at all 
surprising, that during thunder-storms, or when the air 
is extremely replete with electrical matter^ she should 
emit sparks, and exhibit other appearances of electri- 
city.— I imagine a very trifling change of dress, which 
from the constant versatility of their modes may some 
day take j^ce, would render this lady's disease. altoge- 
ther epidemical amongst the sex.-— Only let the solei 
of their shoes be made of an electric substance, and let 
the wires of their caps, and pins of their hair, be some- 
what lengthened and pointed outwards ; and I think 
there is little doubt, that they wiH often ilnd them- 
selves in an electrified state : — But, indeed, if .they 
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only wear silk, or even wor&ted stockings, it may some* 
times prove sufficient ; for I have often insolated elec- 
trometers as perfectly by placing them on a piece of 
d^ silk or flannel, as on a glass. 

How little do our ladies imaginet when ^hey sur« 
)t>nnd their (heads with wire, the most powerful of alt 
conductors, and ct the same time wear stockings^ 
shoes, and gowns of silk, one of the most powerful re^ 
pellents, that they prepare^ their bodies in the tame 
manner, and* according to the same principles, as elec« 
tricians prepare their conductors for attracting the fire 
of lightning ! If they cannot be brought to relinquish 
their wire caps and their pins, might they not fall up- 
on some such preservative- as those which of late year^ 
have been applied to objects of less consequence. 

Suppose that every lady should provide herself with 
a small chain, or wire, to be hooked on at pleasure du* 
ring thunder-storms. This should pass from her cap 
over the thickest part of her hair, which will prevent 
the fire from beiiig communicated to her head ; and so 
down to the ground. — It is plain this will act in the 
jame manner as the conductors on the top of steeples, 
which, from the metal spires that are commonly placed 
there, analogous to the pins and wires, were- so liable 
lo accidents. You may laugh at this ; but I 'assure 
you I never warmore <enous in my life. A very ami- 
able lady of my acquaintance, Mrs Douglas of Kelso, 
had almost lost her life by one of those caps mounted 
on wire. She was standing at an open window during 
a thunder-storm : the lightning was attracted by the 
wir^ and the cap was burnt to ashes ; happily her hair 
was in its natural slate, without powder, pomatum, or 
pins, and prevented the fire from being conducted to 
Whead ; for as she felt no kind of shock, it isproba- 
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bie that it went off from the wires of the cap to tke 
wall, close to which she then stood. If it had found 
any conductor to carry it to her head or body^ in all 
probability she must have been killed. — A good strong 
head of hair, if it is kept perfectly clean and dry, ii 
probably one of the best preservatives against the fire 
of lightning. But so soon as it is a|uffed full of pow- 
der and pomatum, and bound together with pins, its 
repellent force is lost,,and it becomes a conductor ♦. — 
But I beg pardon for these surmises ; I throw them in 
your way only to improve upon it at leisure ; for we 
have it ever in our power to be making experiments in 
electricity. And although this fluid is the most subtile 
and active of any we know, we can command it on all 
occasions ; and I am now so accustomed to its opera- 
tions, that I seldom comb my hair, or pull off a stock- 
ing, without observing them under some form or other. 
How surprising it is then that mankind should have li- 

* Since the v^'riting of these letters, the author has made some 
experiments on the electricity of hair ; which tend still to con- 
vince him the more of what he has advanced. A lady told him, 
that on combing her hair in frosty weather, she had sometime* 
observed sparks of fire to issue from it. This made him think of 
attempting to collect the electrical fire from hair alone, without 
the assistance of any other electrical apparatus. To this end, he 
desired 'k young lady to stand on a cake of bees<wax» and to 
comb her sister's hair, who was sitting on a chair before her.— 
Soon after she began to comb; the young lady on the wax wai 
greatly astonished to find her whole body electrified \ darting 
out sparks of fire against every object that approached her. The 
hair was extremely electrical, and affected an electrometer at a 
very great distance ; He charged a metal conductor from it with 
great ease : and in the^ space of a few minutes collected as much 
fire immediately from the hair, as to kindle common spirits; and 
by means of a small phial, gave many smart shocks to all the 
company. A full account of these experiments was lately r«ad 
before the Royal Society. They were made durmg the i^e 
of a very hard frost, and on a strong head of hair, W^^^IDO 
powder or pomatum had been used fpr many <D<>^tli1&!;|S^^^ 
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fed and breathed for so many thousand years, without 
almost ever supposing that it existed ! But to return 
to our mountain. 

Recupero told me he had observed the same phenome« 
DOQ here that is common in the eruptions of Mount 
Vesuvius, viz. red-fofked lightning darting from the 
smoke, without being followed by the noise of thunder. 
The reason possibly is, that the crater and smoke is at 
that time so highly electrical, that like a cylinder or 
globe, heated by friction, it throws off spontaneous 
Bashes into the air, without being brought into the at- 
traction of any conductor, or body less electric than it- 
self, (indeed the spontaneous discharges from a good 
electrical globe often bear a perfect resemblance to this 
kind of lightning) ; however, if a non-electric cloud 
were to pass near the crater at that time, the crash of 
thunder would probably be very violent, i;vhich indeed 
is often the case when the air is full of wet clouds in the 
time of an eruption ; but when this does not happen, 
the equilibrium is probably restored by degrees, and 
without a shock, from the surplus of electrical matter 
being gradually communicated -to the earth acid sea all 
around the mountain ; the immense lavas that have run 
from it serving as conductors. 

So highly electric is the vapour of volcanoes, that it 
has been observed in some eruptions both of Mxv^ and 
Vesuvius, that the whole track of smoke, which some- 
times extended above 100 miles, produced the most 
dreadful effects ; killing sh^herds aod flocks on the 
mountains, blasting trees, and setting fire' to houses, 
wherever it met with them on an elelvated situation. 
Now probably the flying of a kite, with a wire round 
If^ string, would soon have disarnoed this formidable 
u; These effects^ however, only happen when.the 
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air is dry and little, agitateds but when it is full of moist 
vapour, the great rarefaction from the heat of lava ge* 
nerally brings it down in violent torrents of rain, wbick 
toon convey the electricad matter from thexlouds to the 
earthy an^ restores the equilibrium. 

Aa Recuperoy who is a £icetiou8 and an ^pneeable 
companion, was kind enough to sit 4b good deid with 
me during my confinenteixty I luve gathered many re* 
narks from his converaation, that may peHiaps be wor* 
^hy of your attention. 

' The variety of waters about ^tna, he tells me, la 
suFprisiDg. I have already mentioned the Fiume Fred* 
tAoy or the river of Acis : Recupero cchafirms what I 
have been told of it. There is a lake on the north c^ 
the mountain, of about three miles in ^rcumferanoe, 
which receives several considerable rivers ; yet, aliboagh 
there is no apparent outlet, it never overflovirs its banks* 
I suggested the probability of a subterraneous, cons* 
municaction betvirixt this and the Fiume Freddo. He 
said theiie was no resemblance in the quality of their 
v^aters ; however, I think it js probable, that ma course 
of so many miles, through the caverns of MIvol^ full of 
salts and minerals, it may acquire both its cold and its 
vitriolic qualities. 

There is another lake c»n the top of a mountain to 
the west of iBtna, the bottom of which could never be 
found. It is observed never to rise or fall, but always 
to preserve the same level. It is.undoubtedly the era* 
ter of that mountain (which k all of burnt matter) 
converted into a lake. The river which «upplie8 the 
baths of Catania is of a very different nature : it never 
continues the same, but is perpetually changing. Its 
current is for the most part confined under ground by 
the lavas \ but sometimes it bursts out with such vio>. 
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lence» that the city has suffered greatly from it ; and 
what is still more unfortuoate» these eruptions are 
generally followed by some epidemical distemper. It 
has. now been constantly diminishing for tliese two 
year» pact^.and is at present almost reduced to nothing. 
They ate in perpetual d^d of its breaking out> and 
kying waste their fiekU». as it has so often done before. 
What 18' singular^ it generally bursts out after a long 
tract of the driest and warmest weather. The ^nean 
Academy have never been able to account for this cir* 
eumstaace. I think it is most probable that it arises 
ttota the meltti^g of the snow of JEtna, but I shall not 
pretend to say how.— ^^These, perhaps, overfilling the 
eafema that usually receive their water^ the surplus is 
carried off' into this river. 

The river of Alcantara certainly takes its rise from 

llie melting of these snows. Its waters, I observed, 

•re of the same whitish colours as all the rivers are that 

ma from the Gla.cieres -amongst the Alps. There are 

several periodical springs on iEtna, that flow only 

during the day, and stop during the night. These are 

naturally and easily accounted for from the melting of 

the snow ; for it melts only during the day^ being hard 

frozen every night, even in the hottest season. There 

are likewise a variety of poisonotis springs, some of so 

deadly a quality, that birds and beasts have been found 

lying dead on their banks, from having drunk of their 

water. Bat (what is perhaps still more singular) Re- 

cupero told me, that about twenty years ago, a rent 

opened in the mountain, that for a considerable time 

sent forth so mephitic a vapour, that, like the lake 

Averaus, birds were suffocated in flying over it. 

There are many caverns where the air is so extreme* 
*t<^f that it is impossible to support it for any time. 

F 3 
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These the peasants make use of as reservoirs for trie 
snow ; and indeed they make the finest ice-houses ia 
the world, preserving it bard frozen during the hottest 
summers. It would be endless to give an account of 
all the cavernsy and other curious appearances about 
^tna. Kircher speaks of 8 cave which be saw, capv 
ble, he saysy of containing thirty thousand men* Here^ 
he adds, numbers of people have been lost from their 
temerity in going too far. One of these carerns stiU 
retains the name of Proserpine, from its being roppo- 
scd by the ancients the passage by which Floto coo^ 
veyed iier into bis dominions ; on this occaaioo Ofid 
describes Ceres as searching for her daughter, with two 
trees which slie had plucked from the monntain, and 
lighted by way of torches. These be calls Teda, 
which is StiU the name of a tree I baVe seen no wbeie 
but on Mount iBtna. It produces a great quantity of 
rosin, and surely was the most proper tree Ceres could 
havij pitched- upon for her purpose. The rosin is caOed 
Calalanot and is esteemed a cure for sores. 

I have mentioned the great variety of flowers, trees, 
&c. on Mount JEtna. I have found a long list of them 
in Massa ; but as I am not acquainted with their Stci- 
lian names, I can make little out of it^. I have enga- 
ged a person here to 'procure me a collection of their 
seeds in the season. I find of the number, the cinna- 
mon, sarsaparilla, sassafras, rhubarb, and many others 
that I thought had not been natives of Europe. The 
Palma Christi too, that plant so much celebrated of 
late, from the seed of which the castor oil is made, 
grows both here and in many other places of Sicily, in 
the greatest abundance. Our botanists have called it • 
Ricinus Americanus, suppbsing it only to be ptodu/^ 
in that part of the world. A Bath physiciaS, T 
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her, has lately written a treatise on this plant » and the 
virtues of the .oil extracted from its seed, which he 
makes a sort of Catholicon. You may believe we shall 
not leave Sicily without providing ourselves with a quan- 
tity of this precious seed. 

Mount JEtna, I iind, is as much celebrated by the 
ancientB as the modemsi for the variety of its odorife- 
rous productions* Plutarch says, their smell was so 
strong, that on many places of the mountain it vs^s im- 
possible to Jiunt. I shall transcribe the passage as it is 
before me in ati old translation I have borrowed. '* Cir- 
cuit ^tnatn in Sicilia neminem ferunt cum canibus ve- 
natum iri ; quia enim multos perpetuo illic ut in virida- 
rio prata, coUesque flores mittunt a fragrantia, quae earn 
orant occupat> bbfuscare ferarum anhelationes," &c. 
Aristotle has likewise a passage to the very same pur- 
pose; but this may suffice. 

There were, formerly a variety of wild beasts in the 
wo(jdy regions of ^tna ; but notwithstanding the ad- 
vantage they had over the dogs and. hunters, the num- 
ber of these is now greatly reduced. — ^They have still, 
however, the wild boar, the roebuck, and a kind of 
wild goat ; but the race of stags, which was much ce- 
lebrated, as well as that of bears, is thought to be ex- 
tinct. Several places of the mountain are still named 
from those animals. 

The horses and cattle of Mount ^^tna were esteem- 
ed the best in Sicily. The cattle are still of a large size, 
and have horns of such a length, that they aie preser- 
ved as curiosities in some museums. The horses, I an) 
afraid, have degenerated. 

There are said to be quantities of porcupines and 
iSiil tortoises on some parts of i^itna ; but we had not 
fortune to meet with any of them. Neither 
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did we 8ee any eaglet or vultures, which are likewise 
•aid to be inhabitants of this nionntain. 

The accounts given of Mount ^tna by the old Si- 
cilian authors, (several of whom 1 have borrowed firom 
Recupero)> are v<:ry various. $ome of them describe 
the hollow of the crater as being seven or eight noiles 
in circumference, some make it five, and others oohf 
three : and probably all of them, are right ; £ot I find, 
by all their accounts, that generally once in. about one 
hundred years, the whole crater* has fidlen down, kito 
the bowels of' the mountain ; that in process of time, 
a new crater is seen peeping out of the gulf ; which 
perpetually increasing by the noatter thrownE up, is by 
degrees raised again to ks ancient height, till at lust be* 
coming too heavy for its holla w foundations^, it agam 
gives way, and at once sinks down into the mauntain;. 
This happened about one hundred years ago, in the 
year 1669, as recorded by BorelG, whose account of it 
X have before me. ^* Universam cacumen, quod ad 
instar speculse, sen turris, ad ingentem altkudinem ele» 
vabatur, quod una cum vasta planuie axenosa depressa, 
atque absorpta est in profundam voragiaem,'' S^» The 
same likewise happened in the year 1536, as recorded 
by Fazzelk) and Filoteo, and in the year 14>44, IS^y 
and 1157. Of all these I have read an accQ;iznt> buC 
probably betwixt th^ two last mentioned, there has been 
abother that is not recorded, as the intervals betwixt 
all the rest are pretty nearly equal. 

, Some of them give a dreadful account of it* Fol* 
cando, one of their historians, tells us, k sho^k the 
whole island, and resounded throug-h all its shores. And 
their poet Erico says, on the same occasion : 

** S*ode il suo gran snugrio * - . -M 

Per miiU Jiiagge e lidi** "^ '; .J^L 
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*^ The beilowing dire a thousand lands resound, 
Whdte trembling shores return the dreadful sound." 

I& aU probabiiity* this event will very soon happen^ t» 
the circumference of nie crater is bo where recorded to 
have beea reduced to less thaa three miles ; and Recu* 
pero aaysy it is at present only three miles and a half; 
hesidesy one huodred years* the common period, has now 
ekpsed siace its last fall. * 

There are many stories of people perishing by their 
tsanerity* in being too curious spectators of the erup- 
tiens of thia^iDountain ; but there are still many more, 
of those thai: have been miraculously saved by the in» 
terpcmion of some 89uit or virginr, who are supposed to 
be in a perpetual state of war&re with the devils in 
Mount .£toa» That part of the island where iEtna 
stands, has ever been tamtA-iLVatjytnunUi from the 
ffequent apparitions of these devils It makes one- third 
of the island. The other two are named tl>e Fal di 
NfitOf and .the F'id Ji Mtdu&are* > 

Thiere is one story, though a very old one, that is 
stil rels^d at Catania ; i,t is taken notice of by Seneca, 
Amotle, Strabo,. and others. Ii^ the time of a great 
en^tion, wlien the. Ere wae pouring down upon the 
city, and every one was carrying oiF:his most valuable 
eff^s; two rich brothers, named jAnfinomus and Ana- 
fiaSf neglecting all their wealthy csa4>ed from the con- 
fi^ration v«itb their aged parents i>n their backs. These 
authors add, that the fire, respe<etiog such filial piety, 
spared them, wii^^ many others- that took the same 
road were coDtumed. ' 

This^ action has been wonderfully extolled, and proves, 
1 think, that' feita of this kind were by no means com- 
jnoa in those 4ayff.— 'Now, pray, don't you think, in 
tJ)$uwdiU» at present^ i^Mid as it is supposed to be^ there 
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are few sons'who would not have acted in the same 
manner ? And sure I am, the rest of mankind would 
not have made such a fu9s about it. Humanity and 
natural affection, I believe, in those ages we are incli- 
ned to extol 80 much, were not by many degrees so 
powerful as they are at present. — Even the piow 
iEneas himself, one of the most renowned of all their 
heroes, was in effect but a savage, notwithi^anding all 
t!iat Virgil says to persuade us of the contrary ; for 
you find him sacrificing his weak and captive enemies, 
at the same time that he is canting and preaclfing up 
piety and justice. 

These two brothers were so celebrated for this ac- 
tion, that there was a dispute betwixt Syracuse and 
Catania, which of these cities had given them birth; 
and temples were erected In both of them, dedicated to 
Filial Piety, in memory of the event. 

In the accounts of the more recent destructions of 
Catania there occurs no instance of this sort.— We find 
them only lamenting the loss of priests and nuns* and 
very much out of humour at their saints for allowing 
the devils to get the better, of them. I have been a 
good deal entertained with some of those authors*-*- 
Selvaggio, one of the poets, speaking of the terrible 
earthquake in the year 1169, that destroyed Catania, 
a^d buried multitudes of people in the ruins, describes 
it in the following manner, which may serve as a speci* 
men of the poetry of that time : • 

** Cataneam doleo, dolor est mlserabile dictn ! 
Glara potens antiqua fuit ; plebe, milite, dero, 
Divitiis, auro, specie, virtute, triumphis. 
Heu terrs motu ruit ilia potentia reriun. : 
Morte ruit juveois, moritur vir, sponsa, maritus, 
|Unde superbit homo ? Dei^s una diruithora . 
Tutres, oraatus, vestes, cunctqsque paratus. 
'hi tanto gemitv periit pars maxima gentis, '^ 
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Proh dolor ! et monachi quadraginta quatuor et plu6 : 
. £t periit pastor patriae, pater ipse Johannes 
Pontificalis honor, lux regni sic periere." 

But another, Gustanavilla, one of their historians', gives 
a very different account of this affair ; as it is likewise 
somewhat curious in* its way, I shall copy it for your 
amusement : " In omnem terram, et in fines orbis, 
terras jam exiit plaga ilia, qua nuper in Sicilia percussi 
sunt Catanenses in vigilia B. Agatha ; cum episcopus 
ille damnatissimus, qui, sicut scitis, sibi sumpsit hono- 
vem, non vocatus a Domino, tanquam ^2Lrovii et qui ad 
tedem illam, non electione canonica, sed Giezitica 
venalitate intrivat ; cum, inquafti abominationis offerrec 
mcensum, intonuit de ccelo Dominus, et ecce terras 
motus factus est magnus ; angelus enim Domini per- 
cntiens epi«copum in furore Domini cum populo, et 
nni versa civitate subvertit." 

He adds, that if St Agatha's veil had not been pro- 
duced, the angel of the Lord was in such a fury, that 
he would not have left one soul alive. 

There is a curious painting of the great eruption 
1^9, in the cathedral of this place. It is but indif- 
ferently painted, but gives a dreadful idea of that event. 
Borelli, who was upon the spot, describes it— He says,, 
on the 11th of March, some time before the lava burst 
out, after violent earthquakes and dreadful subterrane- 
ous bellowing,, a rent was opened in the mountain 
twelve miles long; in some places of which, when they 
threw down stones, ihey could not hear them strike 
the bottom. He says, that burnings rocks, sixty palms 
in length, were thrown to the distance of a mile ; and 
that tho giant«, supposed to be buried under Mount 
■^tna, seemed to have renewed their war against hea- ' 
^n : that stones of a les$er size were carried upward« 
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of three mUes ; and that the tkuoder aad lightuig (rom 
the tmoke was scarce lest terrible than the noise of 
the mountain* He adds^ that after the meet violent 
itrugglet and ihaking of fhe whole iahind, when the 
hva at last burst through, it sprung up into the air ta 
the height of sixty palnis.<-»In short, be describes tfast 
eveot> as well as the universal terror aad constemaftioa 
it occasioned) in terms full of horror.— For many wceics 
the sun 'did not appear* and the day seemed to be 
changed into night.-^Soon after the lava got vent» 
which was not JpU four months from, the time that the 
mountaia began to labour, all these dreadful symptoms 
abated, and it was soon perfectly quiet. 

He says, this deluge of fire, after destroying the 
finest country in Sicily, and sweeping away chusches, 
villages, and convents, broke oVer the lofty walls of 
Catania, and covered * up five of its bastions with the 
intervening curtains. From thence pouriag down on 
the city, it destroyed every object it met with, over-* 
whelming and burying all in one promiscuous ruin. 

What he regrets most was some precious temains of 
antiquity ; the names, the situation, and even the me« 
mory of whose existence, is now lost in the place. He 
mentions an amphitheatre, which he calls CMseo^ the 
Ctrcus Maxmus, the J^aumathiat and several temples. 

An account of this great emption was sent to Charles 
II. by Lord Winchelsea, who was then returning from 
his embassy at Constantinople, and-ftopped here on 
purpose to see so remarkable an event« But his Lord- 
ship baa not been at that pains to examine it we could 
have wished. His curiosity was satisfied in one day} 
and he seeoMf to have been contented only ta look at 
the lava at a great distance ; but did not think of ex- 
amining ks source^ or ascending the mouotain^akhou^ 
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at that time aU the moit formidable circttmctsuiees of 
the eruption were already over. 

I should not finish this account of Mmint JSaxol^ 
without saying something of the vapious fables and aU. 
ft^gories- to which it hat gifen rise ; but it woiM pro* 
bably lead ne into too vast a field, and give this more 
the air of a dtsaertalioo thttn a letter or- a journal. 
These yon will eauly recollect. They have afforded 
ample employment for the muse, in all ages, and in all 
languages ; and iadeed the philosopher and natural his- 
torian have found, in the real properties of this monn-^ 
tain, as am{^ a fund of specolatioD, as the poets have 
done in the fictitious. — It is so often mentioned by the 
ancient writers, that it has been said of £tna as well 
as of Greece : 

'* Nullum est sine Bomine Kunim." 

-Indeed, I am afraid this saying was much noore appli* 
cable to it formerly than it is at present ; for we evei\ 
found several large mountains that had no name ; and 
it does not at all appear, that the number of philoso- 
phers in Sicily have by aay means increased in the lat- 
ter ag^s. Their ambition is now changed $ and if they 
can get a saint to keep the devils of i£tna in order^ 
they trouble themselves very little about the cause of 
its operations ; and do sot value their island • half so 
much for having given birth to Archimedes or £mpe- 
docles, as to St Agatha and St Rosolia. . 

The ancients as well as the moderns, seem ever to 
have considered ^tna as one of the highest mountains 
on the globe- There are many passages in their authors 
that shev this; though perhaps none more strongly 
^ their makicg Dcuwien and Pyrrha take refuge 
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on the top of it, to save themselves from the universal 
deluge ♦. 

I shall now conclude this long account of Mount 
^£tna9 with Virgil's celebrated description of it in the 
third ^neidy which has been so much admired. You 
may compare it with the following description of the 
famous poet Raitano* held» I assure you» in full as high 
estimation by the Sicilians : 

" Nel mezzo verso Tethere avviccina 
JBtna la froote sua cinta di orrorxy 
£ con ispavantsvole rovina. 
Rimhomba, e con oribUi fragrori. 
Sotenti negri nubi al ciel destina 
Fumanti di atro turbine, e di ardori, 
£rgi- globbi di fiamma, e su lambisce 
* Le stelle omai con in^ocate striscie ; 
Scogli, e diyelte Tiscere di monte 
Erruttando tal volta avido estoUe ; 
£ con gemiti vomtta, e con onte 
Liquifatti macigni, e in Ibndo boU^'* 

So sings the Sicilian muse : you will not however 
kesitate to give the preference to the Roman one, al- 
though the former is evidently stolen from her. 

" Horrificis juxta lona ^tna ruinis, 

Interdumque atiam prorumpit ad xthera nubem, . 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla. « 

A|tolitque globos flammarum, et sldera lambit. 
Interdumque scopulos, avosaque viscera montis 
Erigit eructans, Uquefactaque saxa sub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque ezxstuat imo.** 

But both these liave been greatly outdone by the 
wonderful imagination of our great countryman Sir 
Richard Blackmore, who accounts at once for the 
whole phenomena of iEtna, by the simple idea of giving 

* Cataclysmus, quod nos diluvium dicimus, cum £&ctus est» 
•mne genus humanum interriit praeter Deucalionem et Pyr* 
rham, qui in montem ^toam, qui altissimus in Sicilia esse dici- 
tuTi fugerunt, &c. HiclMUs, 
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the mountain a fit of a cholic : a thought that had 
escaped all the-poets and philosophers of antiquity^ and 
seems for ever to have been preserved for the profound 
genius of this great master and father of the Bathos.-^ 
I have forgot the passage^ but you will find it, I think, 
in frincc Arthur. 

Ilie philosophical poet, Lucretius, has likewise men- 
tioned the eruptions of Mount i£tna$ but Pindar is 
the oldest poet we know of, that has taken any notice 
of them. - His description is, J think, the most satis- 
factory of all, and conveys a clearer idea 'both of thcr 
mountain itself,, and an eruption of the mountain, than 
either the Roman or Sicilian poet, though it is not near 
80 much laboured, nor worked up with all that variety 
of circumstances they have found nveans to introduce* 
Its greatest fault is, that Pindar h^id still kept in yiew 
that absurd idea of the ancients, that Jupiter had 
buried the giants tinder Mount ^tna ; and that their 
struggling to get loose was the cause of its eruptions ; 
but even this he touches but slightly, as if ashamed to 
give such a reason. The passage is translated into 
English by Mr West. 

Now ander smoking Cuma*s sulphurous coast 

^nd vast Sicilia, lies his tortured breast, 
By snowy ^tna nurse of endless frost. 

The mighty prop of heaven for ever prest ; 
Forth from whose flaming caverns issuing rise 

Tremendous fountains of pure liquid fire. 
Which veil in ruddy mists the noon-day sliies, , 

While wrapt in smoke the eddying flames aspire; 
Or gleaming through the night with hideous roar, 
. Far o*er the reddening main huge rocky fragments pour* 

This passage decides what hasbeen much disputed, 
that ^tna was, in these early ages, of as great an ele- 
vation as at present. It has been alleged, that vol- 
caao^s always increase in bright till they are extin- 
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gttiihcdt when tWy are topposed to mouMe'r (kmn» sxA"^ 
hf degrees tink into tbe cavtrna- that are bebaRr tbem, • 
like the aatruniy and the aol&teiT»at NB|)leB ; hoM^ver • 
wt fiody that JEtpa vnta afe .that ttiiie». as now, coveicd^ 
Vfith eteroal aoowa* and was supposed, iike Atlas, to be 
one of the great praps of heaven. Bttfi what pleases 
nae the most m this^desceiptioo is, that k proves be-~ 
yoi)d the possibility of a dooht,. (htt lit these very !»• 
note ervptioas^ it was coimnoQ for the km of i&tna 
to run a gi^at way out to sea.-<*«»'FtlJe conclusion, li: 
thiak^ is futty as justf aad. |>eTha{is not less^ suhliiiie, , 
than the.*^ avolsaque viscera moBtiserigit eructaas^' of * 
Virgil, Fhich, I must own^ I.lhiDk» radiercomes t(k> . 
near Richard's^Bt of cbolic* 

Thucydides speaks of three enipyons of -this mouth* -- 
twn ; but is not so particular as we. coold have widied. i 
He does not mention the date- of the first ; but says, it - 
was the earliest, 9fter the arrival of the Greeks in Srd* . 
If. The second happened about the time of the 78th 
Olympiad, and the lait in that of the 88tb, which was - 
Beady about the period when Pindar wrote ; 90 that . 
we cannot doubt that bis description is taken from the 
accounts he had heard of some of those.eruptions ; the 
circumstances of which, no doubt, at th^t time> l^d af- . 
forded matter of conversation all over Gri^ee. 

I think we may now try to take, leave of- iBtna,\, 
though I am afiraid, during the remainder of our expc- . 
dition, we fthall meet with nothing worthy to succeed : 
it^— -We shall sail fromlience to*»onow morning ; and ; 
expect to sleep at Syracuse; as it is only about fifty 
ipUes distant. I shall write to. you again irona. the ruiQl.V 
oC th»t celebrated city. FaxewelL £¥fsyouxs. 
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LETTER XIL 

Sj/racuse, June I. 

/^^N th^.Slst of May, we etobark^d oo board a fdaccai 
^^ and set sail for the mighty Syracuae.^ — The wind 
was £a.v«urabley^and for fome time we weat at a great 
me. The view of Mount MvaHs for the whole of this 
little voyage, is wonderfully fiae > and the bold bhck 
coast formed for Dear tUsty miles, of the hva of that 

> immeiMe vokaao^ gives the most awful idea of it^i em^ 
tioos. Theie sfl> ao pact of this coast oearer than thirty 

: miles to its summit ; and yet there has hacdly been anj^ 
gisaterDptioa, where the lav» baa oot reached the sea, 
sod dnven back its waters t» a geeat diistaace, leavii^ 
high rockc^ and promontories^ that for ever set its waves 
at defiance, and prescribe their utmost lioits. What 
a tcemeadoua aceae must the meeting betwixfi these ad* 
verse elements have formed i 

We may easily conceive the variety of changes this 
coast has undergone in the space of some thousands of 
years, as every great eruption must have made a consi* 
derable diffi^rence.-^Vicgilr is wonderfully minute and 
exact in his geography of Sicily ; and this is the only 
part of the island that seems to be materially altered 
since hia time« He says there was a large port at the 
fcot of ^taa> where ships wete secure from every wind ; 

^ Poctus ah acceMtt veotonsn ixomotas et in|^8 ;" 
of wUch, at present} thtre are not the least remains. It 
is probably the same that was called by the Sicilians 
the port of Ulysses ; which is often mentioned by their 
writers.-^— The place of its existence is still shewn be- 
twixt three and four miles up the country, amongst 
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the lavas of JEtna. However, I can see no sort of rea-- 
ton why they have called this the port of Ulysses : for 
surely Homer does not bring his hero near the precincta 
of Mount JEim. Indeed, I think it is evident, that 
this volcano did not bum during the time of Homeri 
nor for some ages preceding it ; otherwise it is riot pos* 
sible, that he would have said so much of Siciiy, with* 
out taking any notice of so great and capital an objecti 
. which, of all others, the daring and sublime imaginatioa 
of Homer would have been the most eager to grasp at* 
-^•It is evident from his acco«at» that Ulysses landed at 
the west end of Sicily, opposite to the island of La* 
chaea, now Favignana, almost two hundred miles distaot 
from this port* 

Virgil with mote judgment lands his hero at the foot 
of JEtoa, which give* him an opportunity of introdu* 
cing some of the finest descriptions in the iEneid. Bat 
it is somewhat odd^ that here he makes Mne^s find 
one of Ulysses^ companions, who had escaped the rage 
of Polyphemus, and had lived for several months in the 
woods and caverns of this mountain.— Virgil must have 
been aware of this impropriety, as he w^ll knew that 
Homer had landed Ulysses, and placed the cave of Po- 
lyphemus at the most distant point of the island. But 
he could not prevail on himself to pass Mount ^tna. 
Ht was so thoroughly convinced, that this was the most 
proper landing-place for an epic hero, as well as the 
most proper habitation for the Cyclops, that, by a bold 
poetical licence, he has fairly taken it for granted, that 
Homer really made it so. Indeed, in tlus passage, the 
pleasure he affords to the imagination of his reader 
makes an ample amends for hi& having imposed on bis 
judgment. But to return to bur voyage. 

The view of the mountain from the sea is more com* 
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plete and satisfactory than any where on the island. 
The eye takes a greater portion of the circle, and you 
observe, with more distinctness, how it rises equally oa 
all «ides, from its immense base, overspread with the 
beautiful little mountains I have mentioned ; and at 
once can trace the progress of vegetation from its ut- 
most luxuriance, to where it is checked by the two ex- 
tremes of heat and cold.— -The different regions of the 
■Kmntain »-e distinctly nmrked out by their different 
colours and different productions ; exposing at once to. 
the ravished eye every climate, and every season, with 
all their variety ; 

" Where. blossoms, fruits, and flowers together rise, 
" And the w^hole year in gay confusioo lies.*' 

The firbt region exhibits every object that cbaracten- 
izes summer and autumn ; the second those of the most 
&%htful spring ; the third, an eternal and unrelenting 
winter ; and the fourth, to complete* the contrast, the 
regions of unextinguishable fire. 

The circumference of the great base of iBtna, Recu- 
p^ro told me, he had been at a good deal of pains to 
ascertain ; as it had generally been computed at only a 
Hundred miles, or little more, although the radii of that 
circle had ever been esteemed at thirty of those miles ; 
an absurdity in computation that had put him upoa- 
making this inquiry. The result was, that taking the 
supposed distance of one place from another, all the 
way round, the sum of the whole amounted to one hun-. 
ured and eighty-three miles, — an immense circle surely, 
aud which is still enlarged by every considerable erup- 
tion. - The lyhole of this circle is formed of lava and 
burnt matter ; and I have observed, that near the very 
outermost borders of it, there have been many little e- 
^ttptibns tliat have pierced through some of the thickest 
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lan» of iCtmu The Mnall eraptions, at to TWtt a do- 
tance from the great furnace of the mountain, are pRv 
bably occasioaed by the intense heat of the lava^ whk^ 
contiouef) for many years rarefying the air, in the cavrrai 
it has run over, which, bursting £[>rth fVom its priiea, 
the lava sinks down, and'kindKng'the^phur aad oitfs 
with which these eaveras aw filled, exhibits in miMatafa 
the phenomena of a great eruption. 

There is a bvge nmdf beach that Mften^ ^m te 
mouth of the ri?er JSimetus, a great way t# the lootllr 
of Catania, and was probably contini^ the whole waf 
to the foot of the mountain of TauromsDum, (wfaeie 
there are stitt remaina of the east «id of it),'tili it was 
broken in upon many thousand years ago by tKe iarai 
of i£tna; which, lirom a flat sandy shore^ have noft 
converted it into a kigh^ bold, bkek iron coast. Widifcr. 
ia a strong paoof of this ;-— in many {rfaces where they 
kaw.auttk deep w<rib, after piercing through the lava». 
they ha?eat last come to bedaof ahcb and sea^aaad.' 

There is nothing else ^«ry interesting in the voyage 
from Crania to Syracuse. If you will read tke con- 
duston of the thiad book of tlm iEneid, you will find 
a much better description of it than any I can giae yoo<.. 
The coast lies low, and^p except JEtna,.tkece are ho wiy 
striking objects. 

We passed the mouths of several Hveri : thefirst and- 
most considerable is the' Giaretta, or river of St Paul,., 
formerly the Slmelus^ and under that name celebrated 
by tke poets» The nymph . Thalia, after her amoor 
With Juipiter, is supposed ta have been changed into 
idiis. stream ;..aod to avoid the resentment of Juno, sunk 
under ground near Mount iEtna, and continued her sub^ 
terraneous course to the sea. This xiver was navigable 
in the tkae of.t>ie Romana^ aisd, Massa says, the oiily. 
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«oe of die i8l«iid.that was so.— It takes its rise on the 
north side of J^tna, and sanounding the west skirts of 
Ae mountain falls into the sea near the ruins of the 
iDcieut Morgan^, It no kiftger sinks nnder ground 
^ it did fomaerlj ; hut it is now celebrated for a qua* 
litjr it does act appear to have possessed in the times of 
sntiquity, as none of the oki writers take notice of it. 
It throws up near its mooth great quantities of fine am- 
ber: this 18 cai^fnlly gathered by. the peasants in &e 
•dghbourhooAt and brought to Catania, where it is ma- 
aobctured into the form of crosses* beads* satnts, &c* 
and is sold aet~ high prices to the superstitious people 
«D the contiaent. ' We bought several of these respect- 
able figures, and found them electrical in a high de* 
gree ; powerfaUf attracting feathers* straws, and other 
ligiit bodies ; somewhat emblematicali you will say, 
af what they represent.— Sooae pieces of this amber 
contain flies and other insects curionsly preserved 
in its substance | and we were not a little entertained 
with the ingenuity of one of the artists, who has kft a 
kige bltte4)«ttle fly^ with its wings ex|^anded, exactly 
«ver the head of a saint* to represent, he told us* h ffu* 
^ umio descending upon him. I have got stfme fine 
pieces of this amber* more elect,ric, I think* and emit* 
ting a stronger smell than that which comes ft-om the 
Baltic* The generation of this substance has long 
been a controverted point among naturalists ; nor do I 
^^^ieve it is as yet ascertained* whether it is a sea or a 
«Dd production. It is generally supposed to be a 
«iad of gum or bitumen* that issues from the earth in a 
^uid state, at ^hich time the flies and other insects 
that light upon it are caught, and by their struggles 
to get loose, soon work themselves into its substance* 
wUch hardening round them, they are for eter preser* 
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ved in the greatest perfection. Laige fine pieces ate 
constantly found at the motith of tlfe Simetus, suppo- 
sed to have been brought down by* the river ; but it is 
singular, that none of it is ever ftrawl any where but 
on the sea-shore : they have here likewise a kindof ar-'j 
tiiicial amber, made, I am told» fW>m<ropal ;, but it it 
very diflferent from the natural. 

Not far from the*mouth of this river there are tw» 
of the largest lakes in Sicily ; the Beviere^ and 
Pantana ; the first of which is supposed to have 
made by Hercules ; in consequence of which it 
held sacred by the ancients. They are full of a van 
ty of fish ; one tpecies of which, called MoUetti, 
much Esteemed : the salting «nd exportation of these 
makes a considerable branch of their commerce at; 
Leontiniy which is in that neighbourhood : that city » 
one of the most ancient in the island, and is supposed 
to have been the habitation of the Lestrigons. 

The Leontine fields have been much famed for their 
fertility : Both Diodorus and Pliny assert tliat thef 
yielded, wheat an hundred fold, and^hat grain grew 
spontaneously here without culture : But this was on- 
ly during the reign of Ceresi and is not . now the 
case. 

In a few hours sailing we came in sight of the city* 
of Augusta, which is beautifully situated, in a small 
island that was formerly a peninsula : It was therefore 
called by the Greeks Chersonesus. Both > the city and 
the fortifications seem considerablei and are said to con- 
tain about nine thousand inhabitants* The ruins of 
the Little Hybla, so celebrated for its honeyi lie with- 
in a few miles of this place. 

Some time before our arrival at Syracuse, it fell a 
dead calm> aod we spied a fine turtle "fast asleep on the 
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.wifece of the .water.. Our pilot ordered a profound 
jilence, and only tWo oars to row very gently, that if 
possible we might surprise him. — Every thing was put 
in order, and two men were placed ready at the prow 
to secure the prize.— -We were all attention and expect- 
stion, and durst hardly breathe for &ar of disturbing 
him. 

, We moved slowly on, and the turtle lay stone still : 
the two men bent down their bodies, and had their 
arms already in the water to seize him.— No alderman, 
with all deference be it spoken, ever beheld his turtle 
upon the table with more pleasure and security, nor 
feasted his imagination more lusciously upon the ban- 
.quet.— He was already our own in idea, and we were 
only thinking of the various ways in which he should 
be dressed :— When— how vain and transitory are all 
human possessions 1 the turtle made a plunge, slipped 
through their fingers, and disappeared in a 'moment, 
and with him all our hopes.— -We looked very foolish 
at each other, without uttering a vord, till FuUartoa 
asked me, in the most provoking manner, whether I 
^uld choose a little of the. callipash or the callipee. 
The two men shrugged up their shoulders, and said 
Pazienza ; but Glover told them in a rage, that all 
the paxienza on earth was not equal to a good turtle. 
■ Soon after this, the remains of the great Syracuse 
appeared : the remembrance of whose glory, magnifi- 
cence, and illustrious deeds both in «rts and arms, made 
«» for some time even forget our turtle. But, alas I 
how are the mighty fallen 1 This proud city, that 
'led with Rome itself, is now reduced to a heap of 
nibbish ; for what remains of it deserves not the name 
of a city. We rowed round the greatest part of its 
walls without seeing a human creature ; those very 
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walls that were the terror «f the Romaa sams ; from . 
whence Archimedes battered their ifteets, and whli his 
engines lifted their vessels out of the sea, and dadied 
th^ against the rocks.* We foand the intevior pot 
of the cky agree hot too wdlwith ks ^external appear- 
ance. There was not an ma to be Crand ; and sAer 
visiting all the monasteries and religiom fraternities is. 
search of beds, we foand the whole of them so wreteh- 
e^y mean and dirty, that we preferred at last to eleep 
on straw ; hot -even that we could not have clean, bilt 
were eaten iifi with vermin of every kind* 

We had letters for the Count Gaetaoo, who made 
an apology that he could not lodge us, but in other re* 
spects shewed us many civilities ; particularly in giving 
us the use of his carnage, in explaining the ruins, is 
pointing oiit« very thing that was worthy of oUr attention; 
and likewise in giving us letters of recommendaition kit 
Malta. He is a gendeman of good sense, and has wnt> 
ten several treatises on the antiquities of Sic^. 

Of the jour cities thfft composed the ancient Syra« 
cuse, there remains onlyOrtigia, by much the smallesti 
situated in the island of that name. It is about two 
miles round^ and is supposed to contain about foartsea 
thousand inhabitants. The ruins of ^e other tbnet 
Tycha, Adiradina, and Neapoli^ are computed at 
twenty-two miles in circumference, but almost the 
whole of this space is now converted into rich vine- 
yards, prchards, arid corn-fields ; the walls of these aie 
indeed every where built with broken marbles full of 
engravings and inscriptions, but most of them defaced 
and*'spoiled. The principal remains of antiquity are a 
theatre and amphitheatre ; many sepulchres, the "LatO" 
mie, the C^acombs, and the ear of Dionysius, which 
it was impossible to destroy.— The Latomie now make* 
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ft noble subterraneous garden » and is- indeed one of the 
most beautiful and romantic spots 1 ever beheld. Most 
of it is about one hundred feet below the level of the 
earth, and of an incredible extent. The whole is hewa 
out of a rock as hard as marble, composed of a concre- 
tion of shells, gravel, and other marine bodies. Th6 
bottom of this immense quarry, from whence probably 
the greatest part of Syracuse was built, is now covered 
with an exceeding rich soil ; and as no wind from any 
ppiot of the compass can touch it, .it is filled with a 
'great variety of the finest shrubs and fruit-trees, which 
bear with vast luxuriance, and are never blasted. The 
oranges, citrons, bergamots, pomegranates, figs,. &c. 
are sdl of a remarkable. size and fine quality. Some of 
these trees, but more particularly the olives, grow out 
of the hard rock : where there is no visible soil : and 
exhibit a very uncommon and pleasing appearance. 

There is a variety of wild, and romantic scenes in this 
Cttrious garden ; in the midst of which we were sur« 
prised by the appearance of a figure under one of the 
cavemS|» that added greatly to the dignity and solemn!* 
ty of the place. — It was that of an aged man, with a 
long flowing white beard that reached down to his mid- 
^e. Jiis old wrinkled face and scanty grey locks pro- 
nounced him a member of some former age as Di^ell as 
of this. His hands, which were shook by the palsy, 
beld a sort of pilgrim^s staff; and about his neck 
there was a string of large beads with a crucifix hang- 
ing to its end.— Had it not been for these m^rks of his 
later existence, I don't know but I should have asked 
bim, whether, in his youth, he^ad not been acquaint- 
ed with Theocritus and Archimedes, and if he did not re- 
member the reign of Dionysius the tyrailt. But he saved 
^s the trouble, by telling us he was the hermit of the 
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place, and belonged to a convent of Capocfains on ibe 
rock aboiFe 4 that he bad now bid adieu to the uppar 
world, and was detennioed to spend tbe rest of liis life 
ia thfft solitude, in prayer for the wvetcted mortals th«t 
inhabit it. 

This figure, together wkh the aeene ia whkh it a^ 
pears, are indeed admirably weH adapted, and reflect a 
mutual dKgnity upon -each other. We leftfome moflty 
upon th^ rock :— *Ft>r the Capuchins, who are the great- 
est beggars on earth, never touch money, but save their 
too tender consdenoes, aod preserve their vows urfnxK 
fcefa, by the ahnple dievice of ttfdng it widi a pair tS 
pincers, and carrying it to the market in their sadi: 
X)r cowl. This I have seen more than once.— -We 
w^re much delighted with the Hatomie, and left it with 
regret : It is the very same that haa been so much ce- 
lebrated by Cicero about eighteen hundred years ago^ 
** Opus est ingens (he says) magnilicum regtim,ac ty- 
rannomm. Totum ex saxo in mfirandam altitudrnem de- 
presso,'' &c. A littk to the west of it is/supposed to 
have stood the country-house, the sale xiE wlxch you 
still remember be gives so hvely and pleasant an account 
of; by which, a goldsmith (I have Ibrgot his name) 
cheated a Roman "nobleman in a very ingenious manner. 

Ifie ear of Diooysius is no less a rounument of the in- 
genuity and magnificence, than of the cruelty of that 
tyrant. It is a huge cavern cut out of the hard rock, 
In the form df the human ear. The perpendicular 
height of it is about eighty feet, and the length of this 
enormous ear is not less than two hundred and fifty, 
TJhe cavern was said to be contrived so, that ' every 
sound made in it, was collected and united into one 
point, as into n focus ; this was called the Tympanum ; 
and exactly opposite to it the tyrant lias made a small 
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ixkf whkb commaRicated with a little apartment 
mhen he used to conceal himself. He applied his own 
ear to this hole, and is said to have heard distinctly e- 
lay frofd that was spoken in the cavern below. This 
iqpartmeQt was no sooner iinishedy and a proof of it 
fsade^ than he put to death aU the workmen- that had 
iMen employed in it« He then confined all that he sus- 
pected wore his enemies; and, by overhearing their 
coQversationy judged of tketr guilty and condemned and 
acquitted accordingly. 

As this chamber of Dionysius is very high in the 
flock, and now totally inaccessiUe^ we had it not in our 
fower to make proof of this carious experiment, which 
oar gttides told us had been done some years ago by 
the captain of an English ahip. 

The echo io the ear is ^prodigious ; much superior to 
any other cavern I have seen. The holes in the rock, 
•to which the prisoners were chained, still remain, and 
even the lead and itmt in several of them. We surpri- 
^ a poor young porcupine who had come here id 
^rink, of whom our guides made a lawful prize.-^Near 
to this are caverns of a great extent, where they carry 
on a manufactory of nitre, which is found in vast abun- 
^nce on the sides joE these caves. 

The aniphitheatre ds in the farm of a very eccentric 
w^pie, and is mudi ruined .; but the theatre is so en- 
twe, that «rao8t -of the gradini or seats still remain. 
"Oth these are in that part of the city that was called 
Neapoli, or the New City. " Quarta autem est urbs 
(says Cicero)' quse quia postrema xdificata est, Neapor 
l'^ nominatur, quain ad summara theatrum est maxi- 
\ n^wro,*» 5cc. However, it is but a small theatre in com- 
l^anson of tliat of Taurominum. We searched amongst 
tn^ sepulchres, several of which are very elegant, for 
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that of Archimedes ; but could see nothing resembHng 
it.— -At his own desire it was adorned with the figure 
of a sphere inscribed in a cylinder, but had been lost by 
his ungrateful countrymen » even before the time tbat 
Cicero was questor of Sicily. It is pleasant to obeene 
with what eagerness this great man undertakes tbe 
search of it, and with what exultation he describes bis 
triumph on the discovery. ** Ego autem cum omnia 
collustrarem oculis (est enim ad portas Agragianat . 
magna frequentia sepulchrorum). animadverti columnel- 
1am non multum e dumis eminentem, in qua inerat 
sphaerz figura et cylindri. Atque ego statim Syracu- 
sanis (erant autem principes mecum) dixi, me illud ip- 
sum arbitrari esse qnod quxrerem. Immissi cum falci. 
bus multi purgarunty et aperuerunt locum: quo aim 
patefactus esset additus ad adversam basim accessimus ; 
apparebat epigramma exesis posterioribus partibus vera- 
culorum dimidiatis fere : Ita nobilissima Grscias civitasi 
quondam vero etiam doctissima sui civis unius acutissi- 
mi monument um ignorasset, nisi ab homine Arpinate 
didicissety^' &c. 

Tae Catacombs are a great work ; little inferior ei- 
ther to those of Rome or Naples, and in the same style. 
There are many remains of temples. The Duke of 
Mont-albano, who has written on the antiquities of Sy- 
racuse, reckons near twenty ; but there is hardly any 
of these that are now distinguishable. A few fiae co- 
lumns of that of Jupiter Olympiua still remaiii ; and 
the temple of Minerva (now converted into the cathe- 
dral of the city, and dedicated to the Vfrgin) is almost 
entire. They have ktely built a new facade to it ; but 
I. am afraid they have not improved -on the simplicity 
of the antique. It is full of broken pediments, and I 
think in a bad style. 
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Ortigia, the only remaining part of Syracuse, was 
anciently an island ; it is often denominated such by 
Virgil, Cicero, and many of the Greek and Latin his- 
torians. In later ages, and probably by the ruins of 
this mighty city, the strait that separated it from the 
continent was filled up ; and it had now been a penin- 
sula for many ages ; till the present king of Spain, at a 
vast expence, cut through the neck of land that joined 
it to Sicily, and has again reduced it to its primitive 
itate. 

Here he has raised a noble fortification, which ap- 
pears to be almost impregnable. There are four strong 
gates, one within the other, with each a glacis, cover- 
ed way, scarp and counterscarp, and abroad deep ditch 
filled with sea-water, and defended by an immense num- 
ber of — embrasures ; — ^but not so much as one single 
piece of artillery. This you will, no doubt, think, ri- 
diculous enough, but the ridicule is still heightened, 
when \ assure you there is not a cannon of any kind' be- 
longing to this noble fortress, but one smallbattery of six- 
pounders for saluting ships that go in and out of the 
port. If you are at a loss to account for this, you will 
please remember that it is a work of the king of Spain. 
However, the ditches are very useful ; they are perpe- 
tually covered with fishing-boats ; and they can use 
their nets and lines here with the greatest success, even 
Jn the most stormy weather ; though I dare say this 
was none of the motives that induced his majesty to 
naake them. The nobility of the place have likewise 
barges here for their amusement. 

As the celebrated fountain of Arethusahas ever been 
looked upon as one of the greatest curiosities of Syra- 
cuse, you^may believe we were not a little impatient to 
examine it: And indeed only by observing Cicero's 
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account of it *, we soon found it o«t.-^It still exaaly 
laswers the description he gives, -except with regard to 
the great 4|uantitie9 of fish it contained, which seen 
now to have abandoned it. 

. The feuntain of Avethusa was dedicated to DiaoSf 
who had a magnificent temple near it, where gitst 
festivals were annually celebrated in honour of the god** 
dess. We found a number of nymphs, up t» th^ kneel 
in the fountain, busy washing Cheir g ar m eittji, and we 
dreaded the fate of Acteon and Alpheus ; but if these 
were of Diana^s train, they are by no means so cay as 
they were of old ; and a man wodd hardly (cboose to 
ran the risk of being changed either into a stag or a 
river for the best of thein. 

It is indeed aa astoniiHtng fbuntain ; smd rises «( 
once ottt of the earth, to the shse of a river.— The 
poetical fictions concerning it are too well known tors- 
^ire that I should enumerate them. Many of ^pe^ 
pie here believe to this day^ that it irthe tdcntksd river 
Arethusa, that sinks under ground near Olympia in 
Greece, and continuing its course for five or six hnndred 
miles below the ocean, rises again in this spot. 

It is truly astdnishing that such a story as this shotiM 
have gained snch credit among the ancients, for it is 
not ^nly their poets, but natural historians and philoso- 
phers too, that take notice of it. Pliny mentioos it 
more than once ; and there are few or none of the La- 
tin poets that it has escaped. 

Tliis strange belief has been communicated to the Si- 
cilian authors, and, what is amazing, there is hardly 

* In hac insula extrema est fens aquz dulcis, cui nomen Are- 
thusa est, inctedibiii magiiitudine plcnissimus pi$ciam,quii}iK>- 
tu totus operiretur, nisi munitioxie, ac moW Upidiinva tnaridit" 
"junctus esset, &c. Cic. 
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9ny of thecn that donbt&of it -^Pomponiufi Mela, Pau» 
saniosy Massa, and Fazzello, are all of tl^e same sentr-« 
nients ; to 9up|>ort which they teU yon the old story . 
of the golden cup won at the Olynnpic games, which. 
vfas thrown into the Grecian Arethuaa, and was soon 
after cast up again by the Sicilian one. 

They likewkie add^ that it had always been observed 
that after the great sacrifices at Olympia, the blood of 
which fdtt into that nver, the waters of Arethusa rose 
for several dayB tinged widi blood. 

Thasy 1&£ many modem miracles, was probably a 
trick of tlM prie8t8.-«<-Tho0e of Diana had the charge 
of the fountain of Arethusa, and no doubt were much 
interested to support the credit of the -story ; for it 
was that goddess that converted the nymph Arethusa 
into a river, and conducted her by subterraneous pas* 
iages from Greece to Sicily, to avoid the pursuit of Al- 
{Jmus, who underwent the same fate. 

At- a little distance from the fountain of Arethusa, 
there is a very large spring of firesh water, that boils up ^ 
io the sea. It is called Occhi M ZtUcay and by some *^ ' 
Alpheus, who is supposed by tSe "poets- to have pur- 
sued Arethusa below the sea all the way to Sicily. 

As this spring is nottaken notice of by any of the great 
BBtnber of the ancients that speak of Arethusa, it is 
most probable that it did not then e^cist ; and is a part 
of that fountain that has since burst out before its arri- 
Yal at the island of Ortigia. - Had it been visible in the 
time of the Greeks, there is no doubt that they would 
have made use of this as a strong argument to prove 
the submarine journey of Arethusa \ as it in fact rises 
dt some- distance in the sea, and pretty much in the 
same direction that Greece lies from Ortigia. It some- 
times boils up 80 strong, that after piercing the salt wh- 
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ter, I am told ft can be taken up vety little afft'cted by 
it. 

Synicus,e has two harbours ; the largest of which, on 
the 80uth»west side of Ortigia, is reckoned six miles 
roundy and was esteemed one of the best in the Medi- 
terranean. It is said by Diodorus to have run almost 
into the heart of the city^ and was called Marmoreo, 
because entirely surrounded with buildings of marble ; 
the entry into this harbour was strongly fortified^ and 
the Roman fleets could tiever penetrate it. 

The small port is on the north-east of Ortigia, and 
is likewise recorded to have been highly ornamented. 
Fazzello saysy there is still the remains of a submarine 
aqueducty that tuns through the middle of it, which 
was intended to convey the water from the fountain of 
Arethusa to the other parts of the city. 

Near this port^ they show the spot where Archime- 
des' house stood ; and likewise the tower from whence 
Ive is said to have set fire to the Roman galleys with bis 
burning glasses ; a story which is related by several au- 
thors, but whicK is now almost universally • exploded, 
from the difficulty to conceive a burning glass, or a 
concave speculum, with a focus of such an immense 
length as this must have required. 

However, I should be apt to imagine if this be not 
entirely a fiction, (of which there is some probability), 
that it was neither performed by refracting burning* 
glasses, nor speculums, but only by means of common 
looking-glasses, or very clear plates of metal. Indeed, 
from the situation of thi? place it must have been done 
by reflection ; for Archimedes' tower stood on the 
north of the little port where the Roman fleet are said 
to have been moored ; so that their vessels lay in a right 
line betwixt him and the sun at roon ; and at a very 
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imall distaoce from the wall of the city where thi^ tower 
stood* But if you will suppose this to have been per- 
formed by common burning glasses^ or by those of the 
parabolical kind, it will be necessary to raise a tower of 
a most enormous height on the island of Ortigia, in or- 
der to interpose these glasses betwixt the sun and the 
Roman galleys; aind even this could not have been done 
till late in the afternoon, when his rays are exceedingly 
weak. But I have vefy little doubt that common look- 
ing-glasses would be found all-sufficient to perform these 
/effects. 

Let us suppose that a thousand of these were made 
to reflect the rays to the same ' point : the heat, in all 
probability^, must be. increased to a greater degree than 
in die focus of ipost burning-glasses ; and abundantly 
capable of setting fire to every combustible substance. 
—This experinoent might be easily made by means of 
a battalion of men, arming each with a looking-glass 
instead of a firelock ; and setting up a board at two or 
three hundred yards distance for them to fire at. I 
suppose it would take a considerable time before they 
were expert at this exercise ; but by practice, I have 
no doubt that they might all be brought to hit the 
mark instantaneously at the word of command ; like 
the lark-catchers in som,e countries, who are so dexterous 
at this manoeuvre, that with a small mirror they throw 
the rays of light on the lark, let her be never so high in 
the air $ which, by a kind of fascination, brings down 
the poor animal to the snare. 

You may laugh at all this ; but I don't think it is 
impossible that a looking-glass may one day be thought 
as necessary an iniplement for a soldier as ^t present it 
is for a beau. I am very apprehensive, the French will 
get the start of us in this signal invention ; as 1 have 
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been assured loog agO| that few of tfaek men ever go to 
the fiekly withoat first prtmding themsehes with cme of 
these little warlike ei^nes, the tme use of whkh/hip^ 
ptly for U89 thejare as yet unacquaiattd with. Yoii 
will easily percetve, that if dns dqperimeiit aocceeds^ it 
inust alter the whole 9pttm of fortifiottfan as well as- 
of attack and defence ; fof e^ry part of die city ^ufc 
is exposed to the view of the besiegersy asaiy be easily 
set in a dame ; and the besieged would ha«e the nx» 
advantage over the camp of the besieging arsny ^« 

We are already completely tired of Syracuse, wbidb^ 
of all the wretched places we have yet met with^ is by 
many degrees the most wretched : For besidea that its 
inhabitants are so extremely poor and beggmrly, many 
of them are so ovemia with the itch, that we are under 
perpetual apprehensions, and begin to be extremely well 
satisfied that we could not proevNre beds, it is truly 
melancholy to think of the dismad contrast that its for- 
mer magnificence makes with its present meanness. 
The mighty Syracuse, the most opaleiit and ppwetfi^ 
of all the Grecian cities, which, by its own proper 
strength alone, was able/ at different timtes, to«contend 
against all the power of Carthage and Rome : — ^Whick 
is recorded (what the force of united nations 'is now 
incapable of) to have repulsed Beets of two thousand 
sail, and armies of two hundred thousand men ; aod 
contained within its own walls, what no city ever did 
before or since, Beets and armies, that were the terror 



* Smce the writing of these letters^ the author has been in- 
formed that Mr Bufifon actually made this experiment — He con- 
jSj^cted a kind of frame, tn which w^ iized four hundred 
small.|nin ors, disposed in such a mann«r* that the rays reflected 
£rom each of them fell exactly on the same, point. By means 
bf^His he melted lead at the distance of one hundred and twen- 
ty feet, and set Jre te a bay stack at a asuch.greates distance^ 
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oFditt world : Tlus haughty and magnificent city, re- 
duced even' below the consequence of the most insigni- 
ficant burgh :«^^ Sic transit gloria naundi.'^ — I have 
not been «bfe to produre a table to write upon, but by 
way i^ aucoedaneum am obliged to lay a form over the 
backof twachairs. — We have got into the nK}st wretch- 
ed hovel you can coneeive, %nd the most dirty; but 
«4iat is «till worat of all, we can find nothing to eat ; 
and- if we had not brought some cold fowk along with 
US) we might have starved. . 

The Jieat has been ooustderably greater here than at 
Cstan^a. The thermometer is just now at 78. — ^There 
Wan old remark madc^ on the climate of this place by- 
some of the ancients ; v^ich is stiU said to hold good : 
That fiit.no «eason the sun has ever been invisible du- 
rasg a v^c^e day at Syracuse. , I'-find it mentioned by 
•everal Srcflian authors, but shsdl not vouch for the 
tTOth of it;-^Adieu.-wMy next will probably be from 
IMta ; for we shall sail to^norrow, if it be possible to 
Pfocore. a vessel. . - ELver yours. 



LETTER Xin. 



Capo PidssmVy J me 3. 

^ S* we found the nwglrtytHty of Syracuse so redu- 
-^^ ced^.that k could not afford beds and lodging to 
three weary travellers, we agreed to abridge our stay 
^a it ; ,and accordingly- hired a Maltese Sparonaro to 
carry us to that isiaild : This is a smdi «ix-oared boat, 
made«ntirely for speed, to avoid the African pirates, 
3fid other Bariraresque vessels, with which these seas 
ate infested j but so flat and so narrow^ that they are 
: G6 
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not able to bear any sea^ and of consequence keep ai« 
W^ys 88 near the coast aa poBsible. i 

On the 2d pf June, by day-break, we left the Mar- 
tnoreo or great port of Syraeoae ; and although the 
wmd was exactly contrary, and pretty strong* by the 
^force of their oftrs, which they manage with great dex- 
terity/ .we got on at the^te of four miles an hour. 
They do not pull their oars as we do, but push them 
like the Venetian Gondoliers ; always fronting the bow 
of the boat, and seldom or never sit down when they 
row ; allowing the whole weight o£ their bodies to be 
exertt^d every stroke of the oar. This gives a prodi- 
gious momentum^ and is certainly much more forcible 
than a simple exertion of the muscles of the arm. 

About ten o'clock the wind became favourable, when 
we went indeed at an- immense rate. At twelve it blew 
a hurricane, and with some difficulty we got under sborei 
but the wind was so exceedingly violent, that even 
there we had like to have been overset, and we were; 
obliged to run aground to save us from that disaster. 
Here we were a good deal ant]ioyed by the sand carried 
about by the wind ; however^, the huriicane was soon 
over, and we again put to sea with a favourable gale, 
which in a fe^ hours carried us to Capo^Passero. 

In this little storm we were a good deal amused vdth 
the behaviour of our Sicilian servant, who at land is a 
fellow of undaunted courage, of which we basse had 
many proofs ; but here (I don't know why) it entire- 
ly forsook him, although there was in fact no real dan- 
ger, for we never were more than 100 yards from the 
shore* He gave himself up to despair, and called 
Upon alibis saints for protection : and never again re* 
covered his confidence all the rest of this littleirbyage ; 
perpetually wishing himself back at Naples, and s^ear* 
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iQg that no e^thlj temptatioQ should ever indaee him 
to go to sea again. The same fellow but a few days 
agOy mounted a most vicious horse, and without the 
least fear or concern galloped adong the side of a pre- 
cipice, where every moment we expected to see him 
dashed to pieces \ so singular and various are the dif- 
ferent modes of fear and of courage. 

Capo Pfisseroy anciently called Pachinus, is the re« 
motest and most southerly point of Sicily, It is iiot a 
peninsula, as represented in all the maps, but a wretch- 
ed barren island, of about a mile round ; with a fort 
and a small garrison to protect the neighbouring counr 
Uy from, the incurstons of the Barbary corsairs, who 
are often very troublesome on this part of the coast. 
This little island and fort lie about a mile and a half 
distknt from the, small creek of which we have taken 
possession, and are separated from the rest of Sicily by 
a strait of about, half a mile broad. 

Our pilot told us that we must not think of Malta, 
which is almbst an hundred miles off, till there wei^ 
more settled appearances of good weather. 

As there is no habitation here of any kind, we 
searched about, till at last we found a small cavern, 
where we made a very comfortable dinner. We then 
sallied forth \X> examine the face of the country, as well 
as to try if we could shoot something for our supper.*— « 
We found that we had now got into a very different 
world from any thing we had yet seen. The country 
here is exceedingly barren, and to a considerable dis- 
tance produces neither corn nor wine : but the fields 
are adorned with an infinite variety of flowers and of 
flowcrinjg shrubs, and the rocks are every where entire- 
ly covered with capers, which are just now fit for ga« 
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theriii^. If we kad Tin^giry we could wxl have piclf^ 
led hogtkeadt of tbem. 

We found here id the greets perfiediont thiit^ 
beautiful shrub called the Palmeta,'. rraeBibluig a umA 
palm-tree, with aa elegant fine flower : bat, to .our 
great mortifieatioii, the seed ti not yet ripe. W« like- 
wite found great quantniet of a blue eyeiiastiag fioweri, 
which I doe't remeaaher to have seea in Miiler, or any 
of our botanical booka. The Kein arises- ahove a foot . 
high, and is crowned with a lacge du<ter of email Uoc 
Howersy the kavea of whidi are of a dry uUistaooe L'ke 
the £lychry«ttm» or globe Amaranthus. Sqom of these 
are of a purple colour, but most of tbem blue*-. I have 
gathered a pretty large quantity for the -apecnUtioa of 
the botanku oo our return. 

We found a good swimmtog plaee, which is* alwayft . 
one of the first things we look xyvX Jbr^ aa this e:«efei8e 
« . constitutes one of tbe principai pkaeuresof our expe*. 
ditiou. 

As 8000 as it was ^lark, w« got on boadl our Httle 
boat> and ro^eed about an hundred yards out to sety. 
where we cast anchor ; our pilot aseoriag us that this 
was absolutely neoessary, as -the peopb4n thi» part of 
the country are little better than savages % and^ were ^ve 
to stay at laad, might very possibly come down dwn^ 
the night, and rob and murder us. » 

He likewise told us, that the Turks, had made Ae- 
quent invasions upon this p<Mnt of the isiaad, which, . 
of all others, lay most exposed to their depredatioos ; 
that lately three of their chehecks ran mto a annaM her- • 
hour a few miles from thid, and carried off ^ix raer- 
ehant-ships; and that very often some of their fight 
vessels were seen hoveripg off the coast ; and the only 
way to be in perfect security ftom those two enemies 
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by lea and body was to-cbooae a place on the coast so 
deep, that the banditti by land could not wade into us ^ 
aad at the same tinae so sliallow, aft to be equally iuac- 
ceinUe to the banditti by sea. 

When we 'found ouradves thus in security on both 
bandsy we wnpt owieWes up tn our cloaks, and fell 
asleep: however, we had but a very uncomfortable 
. night ; the wind Tose, and the naotion of our little bark 
was exceedingly disagreeable, and naade us heartily 
lic^. As soon as day began to appear, we made them 
pufl into shore | when we were immediately cured of 
oar sickness ; and as the weather continued still un- 
£ivourabk, we have hJ&tn upon a variety of amuse-- 
fflenta to pasa the time* 

We have been thrice in the water, which is warm 
aad pleasant ; and in the tntenrals, I have writ you this 
letter on the Sop c^ a large baaket, in which we carry 
our sea^tore. We have likewise gathered sheik, pieces 
of coral, of spunge, and several beautiful kinds of sea^ 
weed. * The gpcks here are all of sand and gravel run 
togedier, and become as hard as granite. There are 
many ahelU and other marine substances mixed in thehr 
composition vrKich renders them objects 4>( curiosity in - 
the eye of a naturalist. 

This morning we made a kind of tent of a sail, . 
drawn over the point of a rock, and Axed with an oar, 
hy way of poie. Here we breakfasted most luxurious- 
ly on cxcelleat tea and honey of Hybla. 

I was interrupted in this part of my letter, by an 
officer finooA the fort of Capo Fassero. He tells us, 
that we may give over all thoughts of getting farther 
&r these six days.-^What do you think is his reason ? 
—I own I was in some pain tiil fee mentioned it.— 
This wind set in exactly as the moon entered her se- 
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cond quarter^ and it will certainly continue till she is 
full. ,Thcre i« a rascal for you !— -If he be telling truth 
I shall certaialy study astrology. He likewise tdd us, 
that two galliots had beei\ seen off the coast ; and de- 
«ired us to be upon our guard ; but I owq» the moon, 
together with other circumstancesi has considerably 
weakened his evidence with me. 

We have learned from his conversation, that the 
fort of Capo Passero is made use of as a place o£ ezile 
for the delinquents in the army ; of which number I 
have not the least doubt, that he is one. He told us 
there were two near relations of the Viceroy that had 
lately been sent there for misdemeanours ; that for his 
party he belonged to a very agreeable garrison ; but as 
he loved retirement, he chose to accompany them. 
However, his countenance told a very different story ; 
and said, in strong language, that he was a tres mauvais 
sujet* Besides, he is a stupid fellow, and has tired me. 
I could learn nothing from him. 

It must be owned, this is an excellent place of exile 
for a young rake, who wants to show away in the beau 
monde. It is not within many miles - of any town or 
village ; so that the gentleman may enjoy retirejaoent in 
its utmost perfection. 

We were surprised to iind on this coast quantities of 
the true pumice-stone, which at first we si^pposed to 
have been brought by the sea from iEtna, till we like- 
wise discovered many large pieces of lava, which made 
us imagine there must have been some (eruption of Bre 
in this^part of the island ; yet I se^ )no conical n(u>un'- 
tain, or any other indication of it. 

If our officer's prognostications prove true, and we 
are detained here any logger, I shall examine the coufl- 
tiy to a much greater distance. The wind continues 
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directly contrary ; the sea is very high in the canal of 
Malta, and our Sicilian servant is in a sad trepidation.—* 
But I see Glover and Fullarton coming for their dinner i 
so I shall be obliged to give up the basket. — ^This sea 
air gives one a roonstrous appetite; arid it id with 
grief that I mention it, we are already brought to short 
allowance ; — only one cold fowl amongst three of us ; 
all three pretty 'sharp set, I assure you. — Those in- 
famous rascals to lose our turtle ! — They have spied 
a fishing boat, and are hailing her as loud as they can 
roar—- but alas ! she is too far off to hear them. — ^They 
bave just £red a gun to bring her to, and happily she 
obeys the signal, so there is still hopes ; otherwise we 
^all sooa be reduced to bread and water. Our tea 
8fid sugar, too, are just upon a close, which is the 
cruelest article of all ; but ^e have plenty of good 
bread and Hybla honey ; ao we are in no danger of 
starving. 

We have likewise made an admirable and a very 
comfortable disposition for our night's lodging. • The 
Sparonarois so very narrow, that it is impossible forutf 
to lie all in it : l^esides, we are eat up with vermin, 
and have nothing but the hard boards to lie on : all 
these considerations, added to the cursed swinging of 
the boat, and the horrid sickness it occasions, have xie- 
termined us rather to trust ourselves to the mercy of 
the banditti than to lie another night at sea; besides, 
we have made the happiest discovery in the world ; a 
great quantity of fine, soft, .dry sea-weed, lying under 
the shelter of a rock, and seems intended by providence 
for our bed : over thi» we are going to stretch a sail, 
and expect to sleep most luxuriously ; but to prevent 
all danger from a surprise, we have agreed to stand 
centry by turns, with Fullarton's double-barrelled gun, 
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wefl primed atid loaded for the reception of tbe eftemy ; 
at the first discharge of which , and not befor&y the 
whole guard k to turn out*, with all the reinaii>ing part 
of our artHkry and sn^all arms.; and as oor situatioD k 
a very advantageous one, I think we shaE he Me ta 
make a stout defence. 

As we are six io number^ three masters and. thiae 
servants, the duty* you see^ will be but triflii^ ; aad 
five of lit will always sleep in security* Our guardf t0] 
be sure, might have been stronger ; but our Spa>rooar» 
men have absolntely refused to be of the party : haviBg 
much roore confidence in their own eWnent ; however, 
they have proBused^ in case i>f an attack* immediately 
to come to oar asaistaoce. I think the dispodtioB k 
far firom being a bad one, and we are not a iitde vain of 
cmr generalship. 

The fishing»boat is now arrived, and they havt 
bought some excellent little fishes, which are already 
•n the fire. Adiett.' These feUows are reariag for 
their cold fowl, and I can command the basket oo 
longer. ' Ever yours,' 
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LETTER XIV. 

MaltOf June 4. 

N spite of appearances, and pm^ officer^s wise prog- 
nostications, the wind changed in the afternoon, and 
wse got under sail by six o^clock ; we passed the Straits, 
and coasted along till eight, when we landed to eook 
some macaroni we had purchased of our sailors, and try 
if we coidd shoot something for sea^store^ ais we have 
still a long voyage before us. 
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We came to the side of a wlphtireoas lake, the 
smell of which was so strong, that we perceived it np» 
vards of a mtt^ distant. We foimd the water botBng^ 
Bp with violeoce in many places, though the heat at the 
banks of the kke is very inconsiderable. However^ 
this, added to the puimce and lava we foabd near Capo 
Passeroy tenda greatly to confirm us in the opinion, 
that tkb part of the iriand^ as well as about ^tna, has, 

I ki fornier ages, been subject to eruptions of fire. 

\ I tbi»k it i» more Iban probable, that this is the 
cekbrated Camerina, which i&neas sarar immediately 
after hit passing Facbynus, (or Capo Pas6ero),iwhi€h, 
Virgil saya the Fates had decreed should never be 
drai&ed s . 

** Hinc altas cautes projectaque saxa Pachynl 
- **■ Hftdianis; et'fztb Rtmqtiam concessa moveri 
" Adparet Camarina procul." 

Viigil had good reason to say so ; for the level of the 
lake or maf«K>-(it being somewhat betwixt the two) it 
tt least as low as that of the sea, and eonsequently 
tevcr coald be drained. ' 

It is surrounded with a variety of fine e v ergre e ns and 

flowering shrubs, of which the palmeta, and the arbutus 

or strawberry tree, are the most beautiful. We saw a 

great many wild-fowl ; but what surprised me, in so 

unfrequented a place, they were so shy, that there was 

. W) getting near them : there was one kind, in particu-^ 

br, that attracted our attention ; it was of the size and 

form ^ a grey plover, and fiew in the same manner ; 

* •Imt had a tail of a great length, which seemed to be 

. composed only of two small flexible feathers, that m^e a 

^'cry uncommon appearance in the air. After using all 

oof art to shoot one of them, » we were obliged to give 

°P the attempt^j 
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Here we killed a small black snake, which* \ thinks 
anawera the description I have seen of the asp. We 
didsected out its tongue, the. end of which appears 
sharp* like a stingy and I suppose is one, as it darted 
out with violence against our sticks, when we presented 
them to it. Now as all animals, when attacked, make 
use of those weapons that Nature has armed them with 
for their defence, it appeared evident to t^s, (supposing 
this rule a just one), that this animal was conscious of j 
a power of hurting in its tongue ; and we have been ^ ] 
more fully convinced of it from dissection. The sting 
appears considerably larger than that of a bee. We 
found a little bag at the other end of the tongue^ and 
probably, if we had had a microscope, should have 
found the tongue perforated. This snake has no teeth ; 
but very hard gums. I have taken care to preserve the 
tongue for your inspection. 

As I think it has always been supposed, that ser- 
pents hurt only with their te^th, I thought this might 
be worthy of your notice. It is true, that the darting 
out of the tongue is a trick of the whole serpent tribe ; 
but this animal seemed to do it with peculiar ferocity^ 
and to strike it with violence against our sticks. It 
was this that put us upon the examination. 

I don't recollect that this singularity is mentioned in 
any book of natural history,l}ut possibly I may be mis- 
taken ; nor indeed do I remember either to have seen 
or heard of any animal armed in this manner : — Unless 
you will suppose me to adopt the sentiments of poor 
Mr _, who, ever since his marriage, alleges, that 

the tongues of many females are formed after this sin- 
gular manner } and remarks one peculiarity, that the 
sting seldom. or never appears till after matrimony. He 
is very learned on this subject^ and thi]:\jk9 it may possi- 
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biy have proc<jeded from their original connection with 
the serpent. Let this be as it may, I sincerely hope 
that you and I shall never have such good reason for 
adopting that opinion. 

A little after nine we embarked. The night was ' 
delightful ; but the wind had died away about sun-set» 
aod we were obliged to ply our oars to get into the 
canal of Malta. The coast of Sicily began to reced^ ; 
and in a short time we found ourselves in the - ocean. 
There was a profound silence, except the noise of the 
waves breaking on the distant shore, which only served 
to render it more solemn. It was a dead calm, and the 
moon shone bright on the waters. The waves from the 
late storm were still high, but smooth .and^ even, and 
followed one anotiier with a slow and equal pace. 
The scene had naturally sunk us into meditation ; we 
had remained near an hour without speakmg a word, 
when our sailors began their midnight hymn to the 
Virgin^ The music was simple, solemn, and melan- 
choly, and in perfect harmony with the scene, and with 
all our feelings. They beat exact time with their oars* 
and observed the harmony and t|ie cadence with the ut- 
most precision. We listened with infinite pleasure to 
this melancholy concert, and*felt the vanity of operas. and 
oratorios. There is often a solemnity and a pathetic in 
the modulation of these simple productions, that causes 
a much stronger effect, than the composition of the 
greatest •masters, assisted by all the boasted rules of 
counter-point. 

At last they sung us asleep, and we awoke forty 
miles distant from Sicily. • We were now on the main 
ocean, and saw no land but Mount ^tna ; which is the 
perpetual polar star of these seas. We had a fine 
hree;2;e, and about two o'clock we discovered the island 

'Pf Malta ; and in less than three hours more, we reach- 
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td the city ef Valetta, The approach of die nlaod ifi 
vtry fine* although the shore is rather low and rocky* 
It is every where made tnacoessible to aa entmjy by aa 
infinite number of fortifications. The rock, in many 
^bcesy has been sloped into the fbrm of a glacis, with 
4tSQng parapets and iatieDduBentt raaoMig bdiiod it 

The eotry iato the port is irery narrowy ^ad is oo» 
xnaoded by a Btronig casde on either side. We weie 
hailed from each of these, and iihhged to give a ctiiet 
account of ourselves ; and, oo oar arrival st the «de of 
the key^ we m&K visited by an officer of the healdi- 
office, and obliged to give oath with regard to the ctr- 
cumstaaces of our voyage.-— He behaved in the civifest 
manner, and immediately seivt us Mr Rutter, the 
Eng^i^caasul, for whom we had lettersof teconmiea^ 
lion. 

On getting on shore, we fou«d ourselves in a new 
world.-— The streets csowded with well dressed people, 
who have all the appearance of health and affliieoee{ 
wheieas at Syracuse, there was scarce a creature to he 
jseen .; aad even chose fnv had the appearance of disease 
and aMretcfaedness*— xMr Ratter imoiedtattely coiiduoted 
us to on inn, which had more the appearance of a >pa- 
lace. We fhave had an excelleot sup^r, and good 
Burgundy ; aad as this is the king's birth -day, we have 
almost got tipsy to his lieahh. We are now going in- 
to dean, comfortable beds, in expectation of tlie sweet- 
est slumbers.— «Think of the luxury of this, after being 
five long days without throwing of? our clothes,— Good- 
night, I would not lose a moment of it for the world. 
•— -People may say what they please, but there. is no en- 
joyment in living in perpetual ease and affluence, and 
the true luxury is only to be attained by undergoing a 
few -hardships.— But this is no time to philosophise. 
So adieut 
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LETTER XV. 

Malta, June 5. 

f\Ofi banker, M. Poasilacfiy was here before we were 
^-^ up, invrting us to dine with him at his country- 
house, from whence we are just now returned. He 
ga?e us a nobte entertainment, served on plate, with an 
elegant desert, and a great variety of wines. 

After dinner we went to visit the principal villas of 
the island ; partkulariy those of the grand master, 
and the general of the galleys. Which lie contiguous to 
each dther. These are nothing great or magnificent ; 
1)Ut ibey are admirably contrived for a hot climate, 
where, of aU things, shade is the most desirable. The 
orange grovea are indeed very fine, and the fruit they 
bear are superior to any thing you have seen in Spain or 
Portugal 

The aspect of the country is far from being pleasing • 
*tbe virhole idand is a great rock of very wltice free -stone, 
and the soil t^at covers this rock, in most places, is not 
more than "five or six inches deep ; yet, what is singu- 
lar,, we found their crop in general was exceedingly a- 
bundant. They accoimt for it from the copious dews 
thaffiill during the spring and summer months ; and 
pretend fikewise, that there is a moisture in the rock 
beiow the soil, that is of great advantage to the corn 
and cotton, keeping its roots perpetually moist and 
cool : without which singular quality, they say, they 
could have no crops at all, the heat of the sun is so ex- 
ceedingly violent. 

Theiif barley harvest has been over some time ago ; 
and they are just now finishing that of the wheat. 
The whole island produces corn only sufficient to sup- 
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port its inhabitants for five nnontbs, or little more ; but 
the crop they most depend upon is the cotton. They 
began sowing it about three weeks ago, and it will be 
finished in a week more. The time of rea'ping it is ia 
the month of October* and beginning of November. 

They pretend that the cotton produced from this 
plant, which is sown and reaped in foiir months, is of a 
mucli superior quality to that of the cotton-tree. I. 
compared them, but 1 canuot say I found it so ; this is 
indeed the finest ; but that of the cotton*tree is by 
much the strongest texture. The plant rises to the 
height of a foot and a half, and is covered with a num- 
ber of nuts or pods full of cotton : these, when ripey 
they are at great pains to cut off every morning before 
sun-rise ; for the heat of the sun immediately turns the 
cotton yellow ; which , indeed^ we saw from those pods 
tliey save for seed! 

They manufacture their cotton into a great variety 
of stuffs. Their stockings are exceedingly fine. Some 
of them, they assured us^ had been sold for ten sequins 
a pair. Their coverlids and blankets are esteenoed all 
over Europe. Of these the principal manufactures are 
established in the little island of Gozzo, where the 
people are said to be more industrious than those of 
Malta, as they are more excluded fi^om the world, and 
have fewer inducements to idleness. Here the sugar- 
cane is still cultivated with succeis, though not in any 
considerable qtiantity. 

The Maltese oranges certainly deserve the, character 
they have of being the finest in the world* The sea- 
son continues for upwards of seven months^ from No- 
vember till the middle X)f June ; during . whiph time, 
those beautiful trees are always covered with abundance 
•f this delicious fruit.^ ' Many of them are of the red 
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kind, much superior, in my opioion, to tKe others, 
which are rather too luscious. They are produced, I 
am told, from the common orange bud, engrafted on 
the pomegranate stock. The juice of this fruit is red 
as blood, and of a fine flavour. The greatest part of 
their crop is sent in presents to the: different courts of 
Europe, and to the relations oT the chevaliers. It was 
not without a good deal of dif&culty that we procured 
• few chests for our friends at Naples. 

The industry of the Maltese in cultivating their lit- 
tle island is inconceivable. There is not an inch of 
ground lost in any part of it ; and where there was not 
soil enough, they have brought over ships and boats 
loaded with it from Sicily, where there is plenty and to - 
spare. The whole island is full of inolosures of free- 
stone, which gives the country a very uncouth and a 
very barren aspect, and, in summer, reflects such a light 
and heat, that it is exceedingly disagreeable and offen- 
sive to the eyes. The inclosures are very small and ir- 
regular, according to the inclination of the ground. 
This*, they say, they are obliged to observe, notwith- 
standing the deformity it occasions; otherwise the. 
floods, to which they are subject,, would soon carry off 
their spil. ^ 

The iMand is covered over with country houses and 
villages, besides seven cities, for so they terjpl them^; 
hut there are-only two, the Valetta and the Citta Vec- 
chia, that by any means deserve that appellation. 
Every little pillage has a noble clvurch, elegantly finish- 
ed and adorned with statues of marble, jich tapestry, 
and a large quantity of silver plate. They are- by 
much thf handsomest country churches I have ever 
•een. But I am interrupted in my writing, by the be- 
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ginning (I ana told) of a ^rery Coe «how. If it be so^ 
I diall give yon «omc account of it by and by* 

Eleven at night:-^The show is now finisbeA, and 
has afforded ub igreat entertain ment. it was tbe -de* 
parSare of a Makese squadron to assist ^e Fnmdh •- 
gainst she Bey k>f Tnais^ wiio, it seems, has^tten on* 
der the displeasure x>f ^e gnnd :monar<}ue, bfecaude hes&- 
{os^ to deliver np uiitboot vansom tbe OorsioM i^am 
that were taken before die f^nentdi wen? m fosmtmontd 
that island. The sqnadrofi -osn^etied of lftii«e gaU^s ; 
tbe largest with nine hundred men, «acii of tbe tohen 
with seven hundred : ihi^e/gotUietSyand^vera^l inaif^um- 
Af, so caiied i»>m their exceediirg swiftnes^s. These im** 
mense bodies were aD worked by oars, and moved with 
great regobtrity. The admiral went first, mnd the iieet 
in order, accon-diog to tbeir dignity. The sea wflf 
crowded witli tboats, and the ram posts and fortfficfitiofii 
were filled with the company. The port 'resounded ^ 
all sides'witb the discharge of 'heavy. artillery^ which fRis 
answered by the galbys 'Sind gaUiots -as they Ie& the 
harbour. As tbe «cho is here miconunonly great it 
produced a very noble -effect. 

There were about thirty knights in each g^ky^ 
making signal^ all the way to their mistresses, who 
lirere weeping for tbeir departure upon i\\h bastions ; 
ibr these gentlemen pay almost as little regatfl to their 
vows of crbastjty, as the priests and confessors do. Af« 
ter viewing the show from the ramparts, we to<^ a 
boat and followed the squadron for some ^me, and did 
^ net return till long after sun-<set. 

We have been admiring the wonderful strength of 
this place, both by nature and art«— -It/ris certainly 
tbe happiest situation that can be imagined. The city 
stands upon a peninsula^ b^Wixt two of the finest ports 
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in the world, wfhich are defended by almost impregna- 
ble fortifications. That on the south-east side of the 
city is the largest. It runs about two miles into the 
hean <X the island, and is so very deep, and surrounded 
by «uch high grounds and fortifications, that they as- 

. suFcd U9 the largest ships of war might ride here ia 
the moat stormy weather, almost without a cable. 

This ^beautif isl bason is divided into five distinct har- 
hour?, all equdlly safe, and each capable of containing 
an immense number of shipping. The mouth of the 
iiarbour is scarcely a quarter of a mile broad, and is 
commaoded on each side by batteries that would tear 
the strongest ship to pieces before she could. enter. Be- 
sides this, it is fronted by a quadruple battery, one a- 
bove the other, the largest of .which is ^jieur d\auy or 
00 a level with the water. These are mounted vtatha- 
bout 80 of their heaviest artillery ; so that this harbour, 
'I think, may really be considered as impregnable ; and 
' indeed the Turks have ever found it so, and I believe 
ever will. 

The hafbour on the north side of the city, although 
they only use it for fidhing, and as a pkce of quarantine, 
would, ID any other part of the world, be considered as 

I inestimable. It is likewise defended by very strong #; 

\ works ; and in the centre of the bason there is an island 

. on which (hey have bnik -a castle and a lazaret. 

The fortifications of Malta are indeed a most stupen- 
dous work' All the boasted catacombs of Rome and 
Kflples are a trifle to the immense excavations that have 
been made in this little island. The ditches, of a vast 
lize^ are all cut out of the solid rock. These extend 
Cor a great many mites ; and raise our astonishment to 
think that so small a st^te has ever been able to make 
them. 
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One side of the island is so completely fortified hj 
nature, that there was nothing left for art The rock 
is of a great height, and absolutely perpendicular from 
the sea for several miles. It is very singular, that on 
this side there are still the vestiges of several ancient 
roads, with the tracks of carriages worn deep in the 
rocks : these roads are now terminated by the precipice, 
with the sea beneath ; and shew to a demonstration, 
that this island has in former ages been of a much lar- 
ger size than it is at present ; but the convulsion that 
occasioned its diminution is probably much beyond the 
neach of any history or tradition. It has often been ob- 
served, notwithstanding the very great distance of Mount 
£tna, that this island has generally been more or less 
affected by its eruptions, and they think it probable, 
that on some of those occasions a part of it may have 
been shaken into the sea. 

We have now an opportunity of observing that one 
half of Mount ^cna is clearly discovered from Maltafc 
They reckon the distance near 200 Italian miles. And 
the people here assure us, that in the grreat eruptions of 
that mountain, their whole island is illuminated ; and 
from the reflection in the water, there appears a great 
track of fire in the sea all the way from Malta to Si- 
cily. The thundering 'of the mountain is likewise dis- 
tinctly heard.— Good night. — I am fatigued with this 
day's expedition, and shall finish my letter to-morrow. 

June 6. As the city of Valetta is built upon a hill, 
jione of the streets except the key are level. They are 
all paved with white free-stone, which not only creates 
a great dust, but from its colour is likewise so offendve 
to the eyes, that most of the people here ar^ remarkably 
weak sighted. The principal buildings are the palace 
of the grand master, the infirmafy> the arsenal, the inns 
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or hotels of the Seven Tongues, and the great church 
of St John. The palace is a noble though a plain 
8tnicture> and the grand master (who studies conveni- 
ency more than magnificence) is more comfortably and 
commodiously lodged than any prince in Europe, the 
king of Sardinia perhaps only excepted* The great 
stair is the easiest and the best I ever saw. 

St John's is a magnificent church. The pavement, 
in particular, is reckoned the richest in the world. If 
is entirely composed of sepulchral monuments of the 
finest marbles, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and a variety of 
other valuable stones admirably joined together, and at 
aa incredible expence ; representing in a kind of Mosaic, 
the arms, insignia, &c. of the persons whose names they 
are intended to commemorate. In the magnificence of 
these monuments, the heirs of the grand masters and' 
commanders have long vied with each other. 

We went this day to see the celebration of their' 
iM^hurch service. It seems to be more overcharged with 
parade and ceremony than* what I have ever observed 
even in any other catholic country. The number of 
genuflections before the altar, the kissing of the prior's 
hand, the holding up of his robes by the subaltern priests, 
the ceremony of throwing incense upon all tha knights 
of the great cross, and neglecting the poorer knights, 
with many other articles, appeared to us highly, ridicu- 
lous ; and most essentially different indeed from that, 
purity and simplicity of worship that constitutes the 
very essence of true Christianity, and of which the great 
pattern they pretend to copy set so very noble an ex- 
ample. 

This day (the 6th of June) is held as a thanksgiving 
"01* their deliverance from a terrible conspiracy that was 
wrmed about twenty-one years ago, by the Turkish 
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slaves ; at one stroke to put an end to the whole order 
of Malta. All the fountains of the ^lace were to be 
poisoned ; and every slave had taken a solemn oath to 
put his master to' death. 

It was discovered by a Jew> who kept a coffeehouse. 
He understood the Turkish language^ and e^f^hoax^ 
some discourse that he thought suspieious.^ He went 
immediately and infonned tlie grand master. The sus- 
pected persons were instantly seized and put to the tor* 
ture, and soon confessed the whole plot. The execn- 
tions were shocking. One hundred and twenty«fi«e 
were put to death by varioaa tormeata. Some were 
burned alive, some were broken oa the wheel* and some 
were torn to pieces by the four galleys rowing difiereat 
ways, and each bringing off ita limb. Since tltat time,, 
the slaves have been much Biore strictly 'watched,- aad 
have less liberty than foroaerly. Adieu. I shell write 
to you again before we leave Malta. Yours, &€> 
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LETTER XVI. 

Malta, June J. 

TT^HIS day we made an expedictbn through the island 
-«- in coaches drawn by one i^ule eacb; the only 
kind of vehicle the place affords. Our conductors 
could speak nothing but Arabic, which id stiU the 
kinguage of . the common people of Malta ; so that 
you may believ^^e did not reap much benefit fror|> 
their conversation. We went first to the ancient city 
of Melita, which is neai* the. centre of the island, and 
commands a view of the whole ; and in clear weather, 
they pretend, of part of Barbary atid of Sicily. The 
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tkf k sti^^Bg^y &nified, and i& gaverned by aa officer 
called the Hahem. He received ua very politely^ andb 
shewed . t» the oU palace, whkh ia not indeed mtich 
WQith the seeing. The cathedral ia a very fioe church ; 
and, although of an exeeediog large si2e« ia at preaena 
tntsrel): bu^ with crkMon dansaak richly laced with 
foUL 

T&c eataconbBy not far from the city, are a great 
work* Tfaey ase said to exteisd £Dt fifteen miles lutdet 
ground ^ homewr». this you ace obliged to take on the 
credit o£ your guides,, as it would rather be risking to« 
autch to put ifi, let the triisd^i Many people, they asanre 
vSy have l^een b^ in advancing Soo ^r in them ; the 
prodigloua. number of branches making it next to 'im* 
possible to find the way out again. 

From this we went to see the Bosquetta, wfaees the 
grand master has his country palace ; by tke accouott 
we had of it at V^letta, we expected to find ft i99^%% 
stored with deer and every kind of game, as they talked 
much of the greait buDls than, were made every ybat in 
these Wood s . i W e were not a Ik^le surprised to find 
only a fiew acattered trees, and abovi half a doz^n deer ; 
hut as \h\% \» the only thing Ttke a wood isi the island, 
it is esteemed a very great cariosity. The palape is aa 
little vrorth seeing "as the forest; though indeed the 
prospect from the top of it is very fine* The fujroitare. 
is three or four hundred yeara ol4, and in tlie most 
Gothic taste that can be imagined ; but indeed the 
grand master seldom or never resides here« 

The great source of water that supplies the city of 
Valstta, takes its riae near to this place ; and tltere ia 
9n aqueduct composed of some tlK)Usand arches, that 
<tonveys it from thence to the city. The whole of this 
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imniense work was finished • at the private eicpence of 
•ne of the grand masters. 

Not far from 'the old chy there is a small church, 
dedicated to St Paul ; and just by the church, a mira- 
culous statue of the saint with a viper on his hand ; 
supposed to be placed on the very spot on which the 
house stoody where he was received after his shipwreck 
on this island, and where he shook' the Tiper off his 
hand into the fire without being hurt by it : at which 
time, the Maltese assure us, the saint cursed aU the 
Tenomous animals of the island, and banished them for 
ever; just as St Patrick treated those of his" favourite 
isle. Whether this be the cause of it or not, we shall 
leave to divines todetermine, (though if it had, I thiok 
St Luke would have mentioned it in the Acts of the 

r 

Apostles), but the fact is certain, that there are no 
venomous animals in Malt^, They assured us, that 
vipers had been brought from Sicily, aod died almost 
immediately on their arrival* 

Adjoining to the church there is the celebrated 
grotto, in which the saint was imprisoned.-^It is look- 
ed upon with the utmost reverence and veneration $ and 
if the storied they tell of it be true, it is well entitled 
to it all. It is exceedingly damp, and produces ( I be- 
lieve by a kind of petrifaction from the water) a whitish 
kind of stone, which they assure us, when reduced to 
powder, is a sovereign remedy in many diseases, and 
saves the lives pf thousands every year. There is not 
a house in the island that is not provided with it ; and 
they tell us there are many boxes of it sent annually* 
not only to Sicily and Italy, but likewise to the J>vant 
and the East Indies ; and*(wha,t is, considered as a daily 
standing miracle) notwithstanding this perpetual con- 
sumption, it has never been exhausted, nor even sensi- 
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bly diminished ; the saint always taking care to supply 
tfaem with 'a fresh quantity the day following. 

You may be sure we did not fail to stuff our pockets 
witl^ this wonderful stone ; I suspected they would 
have prevented us, as I did not suppose the saint would 
have worked for heretics ; however^ neither he nor the 
priests had any objection, and we gave them a few 
Pauls* more for their civility. T tasted some of it, 
and believe it is a very harmless thing. It tastes like 
exceeding bad magnesia, and I believe has pretty much 
the same effects. They give about a tea-spoonful of it 
to children in the small-pox and in fevers. It pro- 
duces a copious sweat about half an hour after, and, 
they say, never fails to be of service. It is likewise 
esteemed a certain remedy against the bite of all venom- 
ous animals. There is a very fine statue of St Paul in 
the middle of this grotto, to which they ascribe great 
powers.. 

We wei^e delighted on our way back to the city, with 
the beauty of the setting-sun, much superior, I think, 
to what I have ever observed it in Italy. The whole 
of the eastern parts of the heavens, for half an hour af-^ 
ter sun-set, was of a fifte deep purple, and made a 
beautiful appearance : this the Maltese tell us is gene- 
rally the case every evening at this season- of the year. 
. r forgot to say any thing of our- presentation to the' 
grand master, for which I ask pardon both of you and 
him. — His name is^ Pinto, and 'of a Portuguese famiFy. 
He has now been at the head of this singular little state 
for upwards of thirty- years. H6 received us with grea;t 
politeness, and was highly pleased to find that some of 
^ had been in Portugal. He mentioned the intimate 

* A small silver coiOr 
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cottimerctal comiectipnt that bad so long aubaktted be- 
twixt our nations^ and expreesed bit desire of being of 
service to us* and of rendering our stay in bis island as 
agreeable as possible. He is a clear-headed, sensible^ 
little old tnan ; wbich, at so adT&nced a period ^ life* 
is very uncomfnon. Althougb be is cbiisiderably up* 
wards of ninety, be retains all tbe faeultiea of hi» mind 
in perfection. He bas no minister, but maaages every 
shing himself ; and has immediate information of the 
most minute occurrences. He walks up add down stairSf 
and eren to church, without assistance \ and bas tbe 
appeanlnce as if be would still live for many years* 
His household attendance and court are all very prince- 
ly ; and, as grand roaster of Malta, be is more absolattff 
and possesses nu>fe power than mpsv sovereign prineesi 
His titles are Serene Highness and Eminence ; and as 
he Ihis tbe disposal of all lucrative offices, he makes oi 
bis councils what be pleases ; besides, in all tbe councils 
that compose the jurisdiction of tbid little Qatioii» be 
himself presides, aitd bas two votes. Since be was 
chosen grand master, he has already given away one 
hundred and twenty-sis commanderies, some of thetn 
worth upwards of L. 2000 a-year, besides priories and 
other offices of profit.-*-He bas the disposal of twenty*- 
one commanderies and one priory every fiye years; attdi 
as there are always a number «f expectants, be is very 
much courted. 

He is chosen by a committee of twenty-one ; which 
committee is nominated by the seven nations, three out 
of each nation. The election must be over ^ithift 
three days after the death of the former grand master; 
and during these three dayt, there is s^ar^e a sotii that 
sleeps at Malta : all is cabal and intrigue : and most of 
tbe knights are roa^edi to prevent their particular 
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aUaehmenta and .cooaections Iroaii b«iog known : tke 
moment the election is over, ereiy thing returns again 
to its former channeL 

The land force qf Malta is equal to the number of 
men in the isbnd fy to bear arms* They' have about 
fire hundred regulars b«loi^^g to the-fihipd of war ; 
lisd one huadtsd and fifty compose Jthe guard of the 
prince* The two islands of Malta and Gozzo contain 
about one hundred and ^ty thousand inhabitants. Thef 
men ace exceedingly robust and hardy. I have seeiif 
them row from ten to twelve hours without intermis- 
sion, and wkhout even appearing to be fatigued. 

Their sea force consists of four galleys^ three galliots^ 
£our ships of sixty guiis» and a frigate of thirty^six, be-' 
dides a number pf the quick-saiHng little vessels called 
Scampavias, literally Run-aways. Their ships, galleys; 
and fortifications, are not only supplied with excellent 
artillery, but they have likewise invented a kind of or* 
dinance of their own, unknown to all the world he^ 
sides. For we found to our no ^pall amazement, that! 
the rocks were not only cut into fortifications, bat' 
likewise into artillery, to d^end these fortifications ; 
heing hollowed out in many places into the form 6f 
isunense mortars. The charge is said to be about a 
barrel of gun -powder, over wMch they ptece a large 
piece "of wood, made exactly to fit the mouth of ^he 
chamber. On this they heap a great quantity of" can- 
non balls, shells, or other deadly materials ; and wheri 
an enemy*8 ship approaches the harbour, they fire the 
|[^le into the air ; and they pretend it produces a very 
grot effect, making a shower for two or three, hundred 
yards round that would sink any vessel. • * 

Notwithstanding the snpposed l^igotry of the Mal- 
tese, tho spirit t>f toleration is^ so strong, that a mosqtie 
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has btel]r>been built £or their sworn enemies the Turks. 
Here the poor sUves are allowed to enjoy their religion 
in peace. It happened lately that some idle boys dis- 
turbed them during their service ; they w^re immedi- 
ately sent 'to prison^ and severely punished. The po> 
lice indeed is much better regulated than in the. neighs 
bouridg countriest and assassinations and robberies aie 
very uncommon ; the last of which crimes the grand 
master punishes w-ith the utmost severity. . But he is 
said, perhaps in compliance with the prejudice of hk 
nation, to be much more, relax with regard to the first. 

Perhaps Malta is the only country in the world 
where duelling is permitted by law.— -As their whole 
establishment is originally found/^d on the wild and 
romantic principles of chivalry^ they have ever found tlu 
too inconsistent with those principles . to abolish duelf- 
iflg ; but they have kid it under such restrictions as 
greatly to lessen its danger. These are curious enough. 
r-*The duellists are obliged to decide their quarrel in 
one particular street of the oty ; and if they presume 
to fight any where else» they are. liable to the rigour of 
the law., But what is not less singular and much more 
in their favour, they are obliged under the most severe 
penalties to put up their s^word, when ordered so to do* 
by a womant a priests or a kn^ht* 

Under these limitations, in the midst of a great city^ 
one would imagine it almost impossible that a duel 
could ever end in blood ; however, this is not the case; 
cross is always painted 09 the wall opposite to 



the spot where a knfght has been killed^ ia comnae||^ 
ration of. his fall.-^We counted about tvi^nty of tile 
crosses. v 

About three months agOf two knights had a dispute 
al a billiard tablct^^^Oue of.thfiiPt .^^ftcr^iviug a great 
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deal of abusive language, added a blow ; but to the 
astonishment of all Maltfi (in whose annaU there is not 
a similar instance) after so great a provocation, he ab- 
solutely refused to fight his antagonist. — The challenge 
was repeated, and he had time to reflect on the conse- 
^aences, but still he refused to enter the lists. — He was 
condemned to make amende honarMe in the great 
church of St John for forty-five days successively ; then 
to be confined in a dongeon without light for five years^ 
a&er which he is to remain a prisoner in the castle for 
life^ The unfortunate young man who received the 
blow IS likewise in disgrace, as he had not an opportu- 
nity of wiping it out in the blood of his adversary. 
-^ This has been looked upon as a very singular affair, 
^d is still one of the principal topics of conversation. 
The first part of the sentence has already been execu- 
ted, and ithe poor wretch is now in his dungeon. - Nor 
is it thougbt that any abatement will be made in what 
-remains. 

If the legislature in other countries punished with 
equal rigour those that do fight, as it does in this those 
that do not, I believe we should soon have an end <of 
duelling: but I should imagine the punishment for 
%bting ought never to be a capital one, (but some- 
thing ignominious ;) and the punishment fur not fight- 
ing should always be so, or at least some severe corpo- 
ral punishment ; for ignominy will have as little effect 
on the person who will submit to the appellation of 
coward, as the fear of death on one who makes it his 
liter to despise it. 

^Re Maltese still talk with horror of a storm that 
happened here on the 29th of October 1757, which j 
^ it w.as of a very singular nature^ I shall translate you 
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•one accoiiot of il from a Utlk book they have girea 
mtt written oo that auhject* 

About three quarters of aa hour after imdn^t^ 
there appeartdto the somh^weit of the city a great 
black cloodt which^ as it approached^ diaagcd its civ 
lowtf till at last it became like a flame of fire ndxed with 
Mack smoke. A dreadful noise was heard oa its ap« 
prooch, that alarsoed the whole city* It passed oTec* 
port of the port, and came first upon ao English ship^ 
which in an instant was torn to pieces, and nothing left, 
but the httlk ; part of the masts, sails^ aad cordage weft 
carried along with the cloud to a considerable distance. 
The small boats and fellouques that fell in its way weie - 
all broken to pieces, and sunk. The nolc^ increi 
and became more frightful* A sentinel, terrifieU at 
approach, run into his box : both he and it were lifte] 
up, and carried into the sea, where he perished. It 
then traversed a considerable part of the city^ apd lai3 
in ruins almost every thing that stood in its way. Se- 
veral houses were laid level with the ground, and it did ' 
sot leave ope steeple in its passage* The bells of some 
of them, together with the spires, ^ere carried to a con* 
siderable distance. The roofs of the churches were dc« 
moliUied and beat down, which, if it had happened io 
the day-time, must have had dreadful consequeucesi. as 
all the world would immediately have run to the churdtes. 

It went off at the north-east point of the city; and 
demohshing the light-house, is aaid to have mounted up 
in the air, with a frightful noise ; and passed over the 
sea to Sicily, where it tore up some'trees, and did ^im 
damage, but nothing Considerable ; as its fury hacPWn 
mostly spent upon Malta. The number of kiHed and 
wounded amounted to near two hundred ; and the loss 
of shipping, houses, and churches, was very confi^kni* 
ble. . -\ 
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Several treacises have been wriuen to accotoat §ot 

this singokir hurricane, but I have fouod nothing at all 

Kitisfactory. The seatimeata of tbe peoj^ are Concke 

'■ 9ad positive. They declare^ with one voice^ that ft 

waa a l&gton of d^viU let loose to punish them for their 

aiiM. These are a thoudaod people in Malta that wtU 

^ takt their onth tbey saw them within the cloud> all aa 

Hack aa piteh^ and breathing out fire and brimstone. 

They add» that if there had sot been a few godly peo* 

2 j^ amongat theniy their- whole city would certainty 

r have been invoked in one uniTcrsal destruction. 

The horse races of Malta are of a very uncommon 

kind. They are performed without either saddle^ bridle^ 

S.>t;llip» or sprur ; and yet the horses are said to run full 

^ipEfed,*»hd to afford a great deal of diversion. They 

are accustomed to the ground for some weeks before ; 

and although it is entirely over rock and pavement, there 

are very seldom any accidents^ They have races of Z* 

asses and mules performed, in the same manner^ four 

I times every year. The rider is only furnished with a 

machine like a shoemaker's awl» to prick on his courser 

if he is lazy. 

As Malta is an q^itome of all Europe, and an assem* 
blage of the younger brothers, who are commonly the 
' best^ of ita first families, it is probably one of the best 
ttcddemies for politeness in this part of the globe; be* 
sides, where every, one is entitled by law as well as cus- 
tom, to demand satisfaction for the least breach of it, 
• people are under the necessity of being very exact and 
circumspect, both with regard to their words and actions. 
All ^ knigbt^^and' commanders have much the ap- 
pearance of genpfmen, and men of the world. We 
met with no cMtacter in the extreme. The ridicules 
^d prejiudices of every particular nation, are by degrees 
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ioftened and wore off, by the familiar intercourse and 
collision with each other. It is curious to observe the 
effect it produces upon the various people that compose 
this little medley. The French skip, the German strut, 
and the Spanish stalk, are all mingled together in such 
small proportions, that none of them are striking ; yet 
every one of these nations still retain something of their 
original characteristic : it is only the exuberance of it 
that is wore off ; and it is still easy to distinguish the 
inhabitants of the Douth and north side of the Pyrenees, 
as well as those of the east and west side of the Rhine } 
for though the Parisian has, in a great measure, lost his 
assuming air, the Spaniard his taciturnity and solemoi*. 
ty, the^'German his formality and his pride ; yet, s^ 
you see the German, the Frenchman, and the Spaniadl^, 
it is only the caricalvre, that formerly made them ridi- 
culous, that has disappeared. 

l^his institution, which is a strange compound of the < 
military, and ecclesiastic, has uow subsisted for near Kr 
ven hundred years ; and though, I believe, one of the 
first-bom, has long survived every other child of chival- 
ry. It possesses great riches in most of the catholic 
countries of Europe ;: and did so in England too, be- 
fore the time of Henry VIII. but that capricious ty- 
rant did not choose that any institution, however ani* 
cient or respected, should remain in his dominions, that 
had any doubt of his supremacy and infallibility ) he 
therefore seized on all their possessions^ at the same 
time that he enriched himself by the plunder of the 
cliurch. It was in vain for them to plead that they 
<were rather a military than an eccle^astic or4|||| and by 
their valour had been of great serviicCfto Europe, ia 
their wars against the infidels: it was^not agreeable to 
his system ever to iieat a reasop for any thing i and 80 
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person co^d possibly be right, that was capable of atip- 
posing that the king could be wrong. 
V Malta, as well as Sicily, was long under the tyranny 
of the Saracens ; from which they were both delivered 
about the middle of the eleventh century, by the valour 
of the Normans : after which time the fate of Malta 
commonly depended on that of Sicily, till the emperor 
Charfes V. abont the year 1530, gave it, together 
with the island of Gozzo, to the knights of St John of 
Jerusalem, who at that time had lost the island of 
Rhodes. lo testimony of this conce^ion, the grand 
master is still obliged every year to send a falton to the 
}mg of Sicily, or his viceroy ; and on every new succes- 
fion to swear allegiance, and to receive from the hands/of 
ihe Sicilian monarch the investiture of thesertwo islaifds* 
Ever since our arrival here, the veeather has been per- 
fectly, cleinr and serene, without a doud in the sky ; and 
for some time after sun-set, the heavens exhibit a most 
beautiful appearance, which I don't recollect to have 
observed any where else. The eastern part of the he- 
misphtre appears of a rich deep purple, and the wes- 
tetn is the true yellow glow of Claud Lorrain, that 
you used to admire so much. The weather, however, 
is not intolerably hot ; the thermometer stands com* 
Daonly betwixt 75 and 76. Adieu. We are now pre- 
paring for a long voyage, and it is not easy to say from 
whence I shall write you next. Ever your^* 
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^ LETTEJl XVII. 

^^ Agrigetitumy June 11» • 

£ left the port of Malta in a sparonaro which 
we hired to convey us to this city. 
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We coisled aloog the island, and waA^ take & 
▼iew of the north p«Kt» it* IbtliicaMiit and kzaiettA. 
All theie are ytxf gveat^ and mene like the: worila of a 
mighty and powevful people^ diatk of to anal^ a itate* 
The viQrtaf»cut out ol the lock an a trnmettdDiii in- 
i^ation.. Theffe are about Afty^of fthoR^ tear the d^ 
fcjept gfeeki wA hnrfiiifrphcee mmiki^Vkim^^ Th^ 
ave dweeteifc ai the noat prabahir epeie wbrnt heito 
vottld atteaipt a laadiag. The maatha c£ toait e( 
iheae aMHrtaie aae aboul sis feet wide^i aad ihe}rai^ n>i 
Ko ihiow a httodeed caatan of eaBiio»>hal& or atoam 
A caatar ih I fMak> ahaat » handred poaada vd|^| 
ao- thai i£ they do take plaoBy they omifi piake a.drBli» 
fid bavock amoogsl a drhartarioa af baaia*. 
. 1\m diilaace of Ma!t» froca Goeao ia not 
£»iir or five aiiksy and the aawtt iidtpd of. Coimiaa fa 
Wtwixt thett» The coaita ol att the thiee ace tnre 
aad barrea« hul eofeicd orer smh t0«efa» rcdoubta^ 
aad foFtificaekma of vavjoaa kiada. 

A9> Goszo ie wppoaed to be the ce l ehf a t ed idaed o£ 
CalypM>i you may believe we eaiptcled »niagrtiM# 
veryfi»e^bittwevv^redi»ppointed. H muat Oilier 
be grcatliy fattea elF siace the time she khabited ity or 
the archbishop of Cattbray» as well as Homer, moat 
h»ve flattered goeatly in their paintieg. We looked » 
we wejH aloDg the coast, £or the gro%co of the goddesi* 
but could see nothing that resembled it« Nekher coold 
we observe those verdant banks eternally covered with 
flowers ; nor those lofty trees for ever in blossom/ that 
lost their beads in the clouds, and afforded a shade to 
the sacred baths of her. and her nymphs.^lV'e saw, 
indeed, some nymphs } but as neither Cal^so nor 
Eucharis seemed to be of the number, we paid- Mttk 
attention to tbem, add 1 was in no apprehension &K^^ 
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my TelemaebuB: Indeed,, it would have revjuived an 
imagijiatioiv ais strong. a& Doa Quixote^ to have brought 
about ihe metamorphosis. 

Fiadikig cnur hopes fru&trated, we. ordered ottr sailors 
to pull (Hft to seat ^d bid adieu to the kUuid of CaJi^fp* 
«o^ coadndnig eithev tbaC.ouv inteltigeace w^s fak«^ 
^ that both the kknd aad kfr ii^sAMUtitt wece gmaUf 
ehan^pnL We sdaii iMind- oiiHelv«» once more at th* 
Bwrcy of tlie~w»reft s Night came oa^ and oim* vowees be* 
gan their evening song to the Virgin, and beatticse with 
iheir oars; Their ofierifi^ i»a8 acceptable % £»r we^ had the 
aiost dfrk^btful weafeh<!r. We vnrapt ouFaelves n^ io 
, our cloaksi, and! slept mofikt coaifort»bly» having, pro* 
vided isiattfa8se& at Millta» By a^ li&tk aftev day-^jireak^ 
we found we had got without sight of all the iakAdip' 
and saw aal^r a pavk of Mouoi JEfena smi^a^ albdve 
^e waters^ The w4ad sprung, ap fair^ and by le» 
O'elock we bad sighfe ^ tke- coatt of Sici^. 
- Ob cDtts^dciiog the amaUncsn of oar boat, and the 
grtat breadfbt)! thi» paaaagCt we could- not kelp ad^ 
■bring the tcmetity of these people^ whd» 2Sl all aeasoaa 
•f, the yea?,, veotuvc to Skily'^ ia theae diaaniuuve vea-' 
ads ; yet it is very seUam: tba* a»y accident bappeas i 
they are -ao pccfirctly acqaaiated with the weather^, 
foreteUiagy aknost to a certain ty, every atonn maay 
koiiFS be£9re it cornea on. The aailocs look upon thia 
passage as oae of the most stormy and daiigeroua in 
the Mediterranean. It ia called the canal of Malca^ 
add is nrach dreaded by the Levant sbtpa \ bat indeed^ 
al this season, there ia no danger. 

We arrived at Sicily a Httle bef<^e saa-sct^ and 
landed opposite to Ragusa, and not far front the ruina 
of the Little Hybki ; the third town of that name in the 
island, distinguished by the epithets of the Great (neaj< 
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l^ount JEtna], the Lesser (near Augusta), and the 
Little (just by Ragus^). Here we found a fine sandy 
beachy and whilst the servants were employed in dress- 
ing supper, we amused ourselves with bathing and 
gathering shells, of whigh there is a considerable va- 
riety* We were in expectation of finding the nautilus, 
for which this island is famous ; but in this we did not 
succeed. However, we picked up some handsome 
shells, though not equal to those that are brought from 
the Indies. , 

After supper we again launched our bark, and went 
to sea« The wind was favourable as we could wish* 
We had our nightly serenade as usual, and the next 
day, by twelve oV:lock, we reached the* celebrated port 
of Agrigentum. 

The captain of the port gave us a polite reception, 
and insisted ot accompanying us to the city, which 
stands near the top of a mountain, four miles distant 
from the harbour, and about eleven hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. The road on each side is border* 
ed by a row of exceeding large American aloes ; up- 
wards of one third of them, being at present in full 
blow, and making the most beautiful appearance that 
can be imagined. The flower-stems of this noble plant 
are, in general, betwixt twenty and thirty feet high 
(some of them more), and are covered with flowers 
from top to bottom, which taper regularly, and form 
4» beautiful kind of pyramid, the base or pedestal of 
which is the ^ne spreading leaves of the plant. As 
this is esteemed, .in northern countries, one of the 
greatest curiosities of the vegetable tribe, we were , 
happy at seeing it in so great perfection ; much greater, 
I think, than I had ever seen it before. 
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With U89 I think, it is vulgarly reckoned (thdogh i 
believe falsely) tliat they only fiowrer oace in a hundred 
years. Here I wafi informed, that, at the latest, they 
always blow the sixth year ; but for the most part the 
fifth/ 

As the whole substance of the plant is carried into 
the stem and the flowers, . the leaves begin to decay, as 
soon as the blow is completed, and a numerous oiF- 
^ring of young plants are produced round the root of 
the old one : these are slipped off, and formed into new 
plantations, either for hedges or for avenues to their 
country houses. 

The city of Agrigentum, now called (jirgentt^ is ir- 
regular and ugly ; though from a few miles distance at 
sea, it makes a noble appearance, little inferior to that 
of Genoa. As it lies on the slope of the mountain, 
the houses do not hide one another ; but every part of 
the city is seen. 

On our arrival we found' a great' falling off indeed ; 
the houses are mean, the streets dirty, crooked, and 
narrow. — ^It still contains near twenty thousand people ; 
a sad reduction from its ancient grandeur, when it ^vas 
said to consist of no less than eight hundred thousand, 
being the next city to Syracuse for numbers. 

The Canonico Spoto, from Mr Hamilton's letter, 
and from our fofkner acquaintance with him at Naples, 
gave us a kind and hospitable reception. He insisted 
on our being his guests ; and w^ are now in his house, 
comfortably lodged, and elegantly entertained, which, 
after our crowded little apartment in the Sparonaro, is 
hy no means a disagreeable change. — Farewell. I shall 
write you again soon. Ever yours. 
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LETTER XVUT. 

^grigcnfifm, June 12. 

£ are juat returned from examiniog the Aoti^ui- 
liea pf AgrigentviD, the most coiisiclerabk^ pev: 
bap6» of any in Sicily. 

The ruins of the ancient city lie ftbaut a short wSfi 
(com the modem «Qne. These, like the ruins of Synh 
cu8e« are mostly converted into fom fields, vipeyardb^ 
and orchards ; but the remains of the temples h.ei:e ate 
much more conspicuous than those of Syracuse. F^ur 
of these have •stood -pretty much in a ^bt lin^, near 
the south wall ef the city. The iirst they .call tb? 
temple of V^nus ; almost ione half of which attU m' 
mains. The second is that of Concord.: Lt mayjx 
considered as entire, not one polumn iiaving as yot 
fallen. It is jpirecisely of the -same dimcosiQAs and jome 
architecture as that of Venu^, which Jiad probably 
served as the model for it. By -the foUowing iosjcnpr 
tion, found on a lai^e piece of -mjrble, it appears to 
have been built at the expence of the Xilibixaai ; prp- 
bably after having been defeated by the people of 
Agrigentum. 

CONCORDIiffi AOWGENTTNORnM SACRUM, 

RESEUBLICA ^ILTBITANORUM. 

DEDICaNTIBUS M. ATTERIO CANDiIDlO 

PROCOS. ETX. CORNELIO IVIAR- 

CELLO. Q. B SL :?. rR. 

These temples are supported by tliirteen large fluteJ 
Doric columns on each side ; and six at eadh end. AH 
their bases, capitals, entablatures, &c. still remain entire ; 
and as the architecture is perfectly simple, without any 
thing affected or studied, the whole strikes the eye at 
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oDM, and pkaK« very mwfa. Tbe cohnans ve, in. 
dwd, Bborter duo the Doric .prapoitiona ; and thpjr 
cntainly wtc not *a elegant as some tS 'die aadent tem- 
ples Dear Romet and in other places in Italjr. 

Tbe third tem^e ii that aS Hercukm, ^together in 
nita; but/^poari to hncbeen of a nnirii greater aioe 
dial] the AxtDXT cwd. Wi; nwasuKd tome of the trn>> 
^ colsoras, nea" seven feet in diameter. It was hen 
that 'die ^femcns 'Statue 'of fiepuUs itouij , 4o nradi crie- 
bratsd, by Cicwo ; which (he people of Agrig^ntuni 
^nded mth such bravery against Vi^rres, who at- 
tempted to seioe'it. You will ^nd tho whole story ia 
I las .pleadings 'against that infamous prsetor. 

There was likeLviae in ^this tcmplt a famous pictirre 
by Zeusis. Hercules wa* represented in his cradle 
killing the two Berpents : Alcmena and Amphitriim 
haviDgjust entered the apartment, were painted with 
erery mark of terror and astoniahment. Pliny says, 
tbe paiiHer looked opon this piece as invaluable ; anS 
therefore could never be prevailed on to put a price 
upon it, but gave it as a -present to Agrigentum, to be ■ 
\ placed in the templeof Hercole*. These two great | 
I Dtaiterpieoes have been lost. We thought of them I 
with regret whilst we trod on ithose venerable mini. 

Near tetbisJie the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pui, supposed by the Si<:ilina authors to have been the 
^srgeat in<tlK heathen world. It is now called 11 lemfih I 
^ fijun/j, or the Giants' Temple, as the poor people 'y 
nnnot conceive that iUch masses of rock could ever be .' 
pxttngether by the handeof ordinarytnen. The'fiag- j«? 
BieatB of colnnms ere indeed enormous, anil give us a r^-' 
tan idea of this fabric. 'Itis said to hare stood till 
>lieyear llOO; but is now a perfect- ruiO' Our Cice- ^^ 
'<™es astored »>, it was exactly the aame dimensioiK ■■■" 
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with the church of St Peter at Rome ; But in tlili 
they are egregiously mistaken ; St Peter's being mucH 
greater th»n any thing thtt ever the heathen world pro* , 
duced. 

There are the remains of many more temples, and 
other great works ; but these, I think, ar^ th6 roost 
conspicuous. They shew you that of Vulcan, of Pro- 
serpine^ of Castor and Pollux, and a very remarkable 
one of Juno. This too was enriched by one of the 
most famous pictures of antiquity ; which is celebrated , 
by many of the ancient writers.-^-Zeuxis -was determi- 
ned to excel every thing that had gone before him, and 
to form a model of human perfection. To this end, he 
prevailed on all the finest women of Agrigentum, who 
were*eveD ambitious of the honour, to appear naked be- 
fore him. Of these he chose five for bis models, and 
moulding all the perfections of these beauties into ooCf 
he composed the picture of the goddess. This was 
ever looked upon as his masterpiece ; but was unfor- 
tunately burnt when the Carthagiaians took.Agrigen- 
tum.-7-Many of the citizens retired into this temple, ai 
to a place of safety ; but as soon a% they found the 
gates' attacked by ^he enemy, they agreed to set fire to 
itj and chose rather to perish in the flames, than sub- 
mit t9 the power of the cahquerors. tjowever, neither 
-the destruction of the. temple, nor the loss of theif^ivis, 
has been so much regretted by posterity, as the loss of 
this picture. , 

The temple of j^sculapiUB (the ruins of which are 
fitill to be seen) was not less celebrated for .a statue oi 
Apollo. It was taken from them by the Carthaginians 
at the same time that the temple of Juno vas burat. 
It was carried off by the conquerors, and continued the 
greatest ornament of Carthage for many yearsi and wai 
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m. last restored by Scipio at the final deftnuition of tkat 
tkjr. Some of the Sicilians allege, I belies withoot 
any ground, that it was afterwards carried to Rome, 
aad still remannB there, the wonder of all ages, known 
to the whole worW under the naaoe of the Ap^lo of 
Belndeie ; attd allowed to be ^e perfection of human 
art. 

I should be very tedious were I to gire you a minute 
description of erery piece of antiquity. Indeed, little 
or nothing is to be learned from the greatest part of 
them. The ancient walls of the city are mostly cut 
out of the rock ; the catacombs and sepulchres are all 
very great :' One of these is worthy particular riotice, 
because it is meniioni^d by Polybios as being opposite 
to the temple of Hercules, and to have been struck by 
Kghtning even in his time. It remains almost entire, 
and answers the description he gives of it : The in- 
acriptions are so defaced, that we could make nothinir 
of them. ^ 

This 4S the monument of Tero king of Agrigentum. 
one of the first of the Sicilian tyrants. The great anti- 
qarty of it may be gathered from this, that Tero is not 
only mentioned by Diodorus, Polybius, and the later of 
the ancient historians, but Kkewise by Herodotus, and 
Jindar, who dedicates two of his Olympic odes to him: 
^0 that this monument must be more than two thou- 
«^nd years old. It is a kind Sf pyramid, pix)bably one 
w the most durable fonns. 

AU these mighty niins of Agrigentum, and the 
Vholc mountain on which it stands, are composed of a 
concretion of sea-shells run together, a^d cemented by 
* ^d of sand or gravel, and now become as hard, and 
P^^haps more durable than even marble itself. This 
^one ,8 white before it has been exposed to the air; 

I 
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but' \p the temples and other ruinsy it is become of a 

dark brown. 1 shall bring hcime ^ome pieces of it for 

the inspection of the curious. I found theae shells oa 

the very summit of the mouatain, at leaat foarteeo or 

iifteen hundred feet above the- level of the sea. Thej 

are of the commonest kindsi cockles, mussels, oysteiSi 

&c. 

« The things we know are neither rich nor rare ; 
" But wonder how the devil they got there.** 

POPB. 

By what means they have been lifted up to this vast 
height, and so intimately mixed with the substance of 
the. rock, I leave to you and your philosophical friends 
to determine. — This old battered globe of ours has pro- 
bably suffered many convulsions not recorded in any 
history. — ^You have heard of the vast stratum of bones 
lately discovered in Istria and Ossero : — ^part of it runs 
below rocks of marble, upwards of forty feet in thick- 
ness, and they have not yet been able to ascertain its 
extent : Something of the same kind has been found in 
Dalmatia, in the islands of the Archipelago ; and lately, 
1 am told, in the rock of Gibraltar. — Now, the deluge 
recorded in Scripture, will hardly account for all the 
appearances of this sort to be met with, almost in every 
country in the world. — But I am interrupted by visi- 
tors ; — which is a lucky circumstance, both for you and 
me ; for I was just going to be very philosophical, and 
consequently very dull. Adieu. 



LETTER XIX. 

Jgrigenium, June 13. 

THE interruption in my last, was a deputation from 
the bishop, to invite us to a great dinner to-mor- 
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row at the port ; so that we shall know whether this 
place still deserves the character of luxury it always 
held amongst the ancients. We have great reason to 
think, from the politeness and atten^n we have met 
with, that it has never lost its ancient hospitality, for 
which it was likewise so much celebrated. 

Plato, when he visited Sicily, was so much struck 
with the -luxury of Agrigentum, both in their houses ^ 
and their tables, that a saying" of his is still recorded ; 
that they build as if they were never to die, and eat as if 
they had not an hour to live. It is preserved by .^Uian, 
and is just now before me. 

He tells a story by way of illustration, which shews 
a much greater conformity of manners, than one could 
have expected, betwixt the young nobility amongst the 
ancieDts, and our own at this day. 

He says, that after a great feast, where there was a 
number of young people of the first fashion, they got 
all so much intoxicated, that from their reeling and 
tumbling upon one another, they imagined they were at 
, sea, in. a storm, and began to think themselves in the 
most imminent danger : at last they agreed, that the 
only way to savo their livjes was to lighten the ship, and 
with one accord began to throw the rich furniture out 
of the windows, to tlie great edification of the mob be- 
low ; and did not stop till they had entirely cleared the 
house of it, which, from this exploit, was ever after de- 
nominated the triremes 9 or the ship. He says it was 
one of the principal palaces of the city, and retained this 
name for ever. • In Dublin, I have been told, there are 
more than one triremes ; and that this frolic, whicli 
they call throwing the house out of the window^ is by 
no means uncommon. 

At the same time that Agrigentum is abused by the 

12 
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ancient authors lor its dronkennetey it is as much oelehri- 
ted for its hospitality ; and, I belieTe, it will be focifid» 
that this virtue, and this vice, have ever had a sort of 
sneaking kindness for each other/a«d have ^aeraUy 
gone hand in hand, both in aMent and in »od«m times. 
The Swiss, the Scots, and tlie Irisb, who ase at pteseat 
the most drunken people in Europe, are likewiae, ia aU 
ptobability, the nu>8t hospitable ; whereas, io ^ very 
sober countries, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, hiM^tahtf 
is a virtue very little known, or indeed any^ther virtoe, 
except sobriety ; which has been produced^ probably t : 
good deal from the tyn^nny of their government, and 
•their dread of the Inquisition ; for wliere every pevsoo ' 
is in fear, lest hi^ real sentiments should appear, it wsoald 
be very dangerous to unlock his^heart ; but in countries 
where there are neither civil nor ecclesiastical tyrants td 
lay an embargo on our thoughts, peopfe are under no 
apprehension lest they should be known. 

However, these are not the only reasons. The monl 
virtues and vices may sonietimes depend on natunrl 
causes. — ^The very elevated situation of this city, where 
the air is exceedingly thin and cold, has perhaps been 
one reason wliy its inhabitants are fonder of wine than 
their neighbours in the valleys. 

The same may be said of the three nations I have 
mentioned; the greatest part of their countries lying 
amongdt hills and mountains, where the climate renders 
strong liquors more necessary ; or, at least, lesa pemid- 
ous, than in low places. — It is not surprising that this 
practice, probably begun amongst the mountains, where 
the air is so keen, has by degrees cr^t down into the 
valleys^ and Idas at last become almost epidemicalin diese 
countries, / 

Fazzello, after railing at Agrigentum lor its drunk- 
«nnesS| adds, that there was no town in the island so 
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celebrated for kft hospitality. He sayB that many of 
tbe nobles had servants placed at the g^tes of the cky, 
to invite aU strangers to their houses* It is in reference 
to this, probably^ that Empedocles ^ys^ that even the 
gates of tile city prodairaed a welcome to every stranger. 
From our experience we are. well entitled to say, that 
tbe people of Agrigentam still retain this antiquated 
mue, so little known in polite coiuitries* To-morrow 
we^iall kave a better opportunity of judging whether 
k is still accoittpaiiied by its sister vice. 

The accounts that the old authors give of the mag- 
Mficetioe o^ Agfigentum are amazing ; though. indeed 
tWre are Bone of them that proclaim k in stronger terms 
dtam the monunaents that still remain.— Diodorus says, 
die great vesseb lor holding water were commodity of 
silver, and the litters and carriages £or the most part 
were of ivory richly adorned. He mentions a pond 
nade at aa immeiite expence» f^l of fish and 6f water 
few)^ that in his tkne was the great resort c^ the inha« 
bitants on tli«r festividB $ but he says, that even then 
(in the age of Augustus) it wais going to ruin» rcqui* 
nng too great an expence to keep it up. There is not 
sow the smallest vestige of k : But tliere is still to be 
teen a curious spring of water that throws up a kind of 
oil on its surface, which is made use of by the poor peo- 
ple, in many diseases. This is supposed to mark out 
the plaoe of the celebrated pond ; which is recorded by 
Pliny and Solinus to have abounded with this oiL 

DiodoruS) speaking of the ridies of Agrigentum, 
mentions one of its citizens returning victorious from 
the Olympic games^ and entering his city attended by 
three hundred chariots, each drawn by four white hof- 
les richly caparisoned ; and gives many other instances 
of their vast profusion and luxury. . 

13 
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Those horses, according to that author, were esteem- 
ed all over Greece for their beauty and swiftnesiS ; and 
their race is celebrated by many of the ancient writers. 

'* Ardaus inde Agragas ostentat maxima longe 

** Moenia, magoanimam quondam geoerator equonim,*' 

says Virgil in the third iEneid ; and Pliny acquaints us, 
that those which had been often victorious at the games 
were not only honoured with burial ritoft, but bad mag- 
nificent monuments erected to eternise tb«r memory. 
This Timcus confirms : He tells us, that be saw at 
Agrigentum several pyramids bulk as sepulchral monu- 
ments to celebrated horses : He adds^ that when those 
animals became old and unfit for service, they were «!• 
ways taken care oS and spent the remainder of their 
lives in ease and plenty. — ^I could wish that our country* 
men would imitate the gratitude and humanity of the 
Sicilians in this article ; at least the latter, part of it I 
don^t know that our nation can so justly be taxed with 
cruelty or ingratitude in any other article as in their 
treatment of horses, the animal that of all otbers is the 
most entitled to our care. How piteous a thing k iff 
on many of your grfeat roads, to see the finest old hun- 
ters, that were once the glory of the chase, condemned, 
in the decline of life, to the tyranny of the most cruel 
oppressors ; in whose hands they suffer the most extt^izie 
misery, till they at last sink under the task that is as 
signed them. I am called away to see some more an- 
tiques, but shall finish this letter to-night, as the post 
goes off for Italy to-morrow morning. 

ISthf afternoon. We have seen a great many old 
walls «nd vaults that little or nothing can be made of* 
They give tliem names, and pretend to tdl you what 
they were, but as they bear no resemblance to tho8t 
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things now, it would be no less idle to trouble you 
with their nonsense than to believe it. We have in- 
deed seen one thing that has amply repaid us for the 
trouble we have taken. It is the representation of a- 
boar4iunting, in alto refievo, on white marble ; and ia 
at least equal, if not superior, to any thing of the kind 
I have met with in Italy. It consists of four different 
parts, which form the history of this remarkable chase 
add its consequences. 

The first is the preparation for the hunt. There are ^ 
twelve hunters, with each his lance, and a short hanger 
under his left arm of a very singular form. The dogs 
resemble those we call lurchers. The horses are dpne 
with great fire and spirit, and are perhaps a better proof 
of the excellence of the race, than even the testimony 
of their authors ; for the artist that formed these must 
certainly have been accustomed to see very fine horses. 

The second piece represents the chase.— The third 
the death of the king, by a faU from his horse. — ^And 
the fourth the despair of the queen and her attendants 
on receiving the news. She is represented as falling 
down in a swoon, and supported by her women, who 
We all in tears* 

It is executed in the most masterly style, and is in* 
deed one of the finest remains of antiquity. It is pro- 
ittved in the great church, which is noted through all 
Sicily for a remarkable echo ; something in the manner. 
of our whispering gallery at St Paul's, though more 
dfficnlt to be accounted for. 

If one person stands at the west gate, and another 
pla«3 himself on the cornice, at the most distant point 
oi the church, exactly behind the great altar, they can 
Wd a conversation in very low whispers. 

For many years this singularity was little known ;. 
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aod •everal of the coofeeaing chain being fUaced near 
the great altar* the wags» who wer»'iii the seeiett used 
to take their station at the deer of the cathedral ; aad 
by this means heard distinctly every word that passed 
betwixt the cpafessor aod bis peaitept ; of which » yatt 
may believe^ they did not fail to make their own use 
when occasion offered.— The oiosl secret ieCf%iies weit 
discovered ; aod every wooian io AgrigeBtaai changed 
cither her gallant or her confessor. Yet Bttil it was 
the same. — At last, however, the cause wsto found out ; 
the chairs were removed, and other pre<;aiitions were 
taken^ to prevent the discovery of these sacred myste* 
lies ; and a mutual amocBty passed aviongst all the of» 
fended parties. 

Agrigentum, like Syfacuse* wis* long 8u|>ject to tbe 
yoke of tyrants. Fazzello gives eome account of their 
cnielty, but I have no intention of repeating it ; one 
story, however, pleased roe ; it is a well«>kfiQwo one, 
but as it ia short, you shal} have it. 

Perilloy a goldsmith, by way of paying court to Pbai* 
laxis the tyrant, made hisi a present of a brasen bull, 
of admirable workmanship ; hollow within, and so con* 
trived that the voice of a person shut up in it, souodfld 
exactly like the bellowing of a real bul]. The artist 
pointed out to the tyrant what an admirable effect this 
must produce, were he only to shut up a few criauQak 
io it, and make a fire wnder them. . ^ 

Phalaris, struck with »o horrid an idea, and perhaps 
curious to try the experiment, told the goldsmith that 
he himself was the only person worthy of animating his 
bull : that he must have studied the note that made it 
roar to the greatest advantage, and that it vrauld be un<* 
just to deprive htm of any part of the honour of his ia« 
vention. Upon whieh he ordered the goldsmith to be 
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Bhtit up, and made a great fire around tlie bull ; whidi 
immediately' began to roar, to the admiration and de- 
light, of all Agrigentum. Cicero say&, this bull was 
: carried to Carthage at the taking of Agrigentum ; and 
was fettered again by Scipio after the destruction of 
that city. * , 

Fazx^lo addft another dtory, which is c^till more to 
the honour of Phalaria. Two frieiids, Mehnippus and 
Cariton, had conspired his death. Canton, in hopes of 
saving his friend from the dangei* of the.enterpri^, de- 
terQiined to execute it alone* . However, in his attempt 
to poignard the tyrant, he was seized by the guards, 
and immediately ptit to the torture, to make him con- 
fess his accomplice : this he bore with the utmost forti- \ 
tude, refusing to make, the discovery ; till Melanippus, 
informed of the situation of his friend, ran to the ty- 
rant, assuring him, that he alone was the guilty person ; 
that it was entirely by his instigation that Cariton had 
acted; and begged that he might be put on the rack 
10" the place of hh friend. . Phalaris, struck with such 
heroism y pardoned them both. 

Notwitlistanding this generous action, he was in many 
respects a barbaro«s tyrant* Fazzello gives the follow- 
ing account of his deathv with' which I shall conclude • 
this letter, for I am nfonstrously tired, and, I dare say, 
so are you.- Zeoo, the philosopher, came to Agrigen- 
tum, and being admitted into the presence of the ty- 
rant, advised him, for his own comfoit, as well as that 
of his subjectf, to resign his pow^r, and lead a private 
life. Phalaris did not relish these philosophical sentt^ 
meats ; and Suspecting Zeno to be in a conspiracy with 
some of bis subjects, ordered him to be put to the tor- 
ture in presence of the citizens of Agrigentum. 

Zeno immediately began to reproach them with- cow-^ 
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ardice and puBillnimity ia tubmitting tamely to the 
yoke of so wortKIesa a tyrant ; and in a short time ra- 
sed such a flame, that they defeated the guards, and 
stoned Phalaris to death.— I dare say you are glad they 
did it so quickly.-— Welly I shall not write such long let- 
ters for the future ; for, I assure you, it is at least as 
troublesome to the >vnter as the reader. Adieu. We 
shall sail to-morrow or next morning for Trapani, from 
whence you may expect to hear from me. We are now 
going out to examine more antique walls, but i shaB 
not trouble you with them. Farewell. 



r^<]L 




LETTER XX. 



June \6. 

WHEN 1 have nothing else to do, I generally take 
up the pen. We are now on the top of a high 
mountain about half way betwixt Agrigentum and Pa* 
lermo. Our sea expedition by Trapani has failed, and 
we are determined to put no more confidence in that 
element, happy beyond measure to find ourselves at a 
distance from it, though in the most wretched of vil- 
lages. We have travelled all night on nrales ; and ar- 
rived here about ten o'clock, overcome with sleep and 
ffttigue. We have just had an excellent dish of tea, 
which never fails to core me of both ; and I am now as 
fresh as when we set out. It has not had the same ef- 
fect on my companions : they have thrown themselvea 
down on a vile straw bed in the comer of the hovel ; 
and in spite of a parcel of starved chickens, th%^ are 
fluttering about and picking the straws aU around them, 
they are already fast asleep^ 
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I shall seize that tkne to recapitulate what has hap- 
pened since my last. 

The day after I wrote you» we made some little ex- 
cursions round Agr^^entum* The country is delight* 
ittk ; producing corn, wine, and oil in the greatest a- 
bundance : the fields are^ at the same time, covered 
with a variety of the finest fruits $ oranges, lemons, po« 
pegraoates, almonds, pistachio-nuts, 8cc, These aff> 
forded us almost as agreeahle an entertainment as the 
consideration of the ruins from whence .they spring. * 
. We dined with the bishop according to agreementf 
and rose from table convinced that the ancient Agri» 
gentini could not possibly understand the true luxtiry 
of eating better than their descendents, to whom they 
have transmitted a. veiy competent portion both of their 
social virtues smd vices. I beg their pardon for calling 
theo) vices* I wish I had a softer name for it; it looks 
like ingratitude for their hospitality^ for which we owe 
them so much; 

We were, just thirty at table, but, upoh my word, I 
do not think we had less than a- hundred dishes of meat; 
These' were drest with the richest and most delicate 
sauces ; and convinced us, that the old Roman proverb 
of *' Siculus coquus et Sicula mensa,'' was not more 
,af>plicaUe in their time than it is at present. Nothing 
was wanting that could be invented to stimulate and to 
flatter the palate, .and to create a false appetite as Well 
as to satisfy it. Some' of the very dishes so much re- 
lished by* the Roman epicures made a part of the feast ; 
particularly' the morene,^ which is so often mentioftd by 
their authors: it is a species of eel, found only in this 
part of the Mediterranean, and sent from hence to seve- 
ral of the courts of Europe. It is not so fat and lus- 
cious as other eels, so that you can eat a good deal 
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more of it : itB flesh is wbite as snow» and is indeed a 

veiy great delicacy. But a modem refinemeiit io liuitt« 

xj has» I think, still produced a gfeater : by a'partica- 

lar kind of management they ank^ the Uvera of thcis 

fowls grow to a large size, and at the aatme time ac* 

quire a high and rich flavour. It is indeed a most in* 

comparable dish } but the means of pfocuriiig it is so 

cruelf that I will pot "even trust it with you. P«riiaf% 

without any bad intention, you might raestjon it to 

some of your friends, they to others, till at^laat it mig^ 

fome into the hands of those that would be glad to try 

the experiment ; and the whole race of pooltry might 

ever have reason to curse me : let it suffice to any, that 

it occasions a painful and lingering death to the poor 

animal : that, I know, is enough to make yo« wisli 

never to taste of it, whatever e£Fect it nnay have upon 

others. 

The Sl<;ilians eat of every thing, and attempted to 
make us do the same. The company was renmrkahlf 
merry, and did by uo means belie their ancient charac- 
ter, for most of them were more than half seas oter 
long before we rose from table ; and I was somewhat 
i^prebensive of a second edition of the Triremes scene, 
as they were beginning to reel exceedingly. By the 
by, I do not doubt but that phrase oi Ha^ uas oveTf 
may have taken its origin from some such story* They 
begged us to make a bowl of punch, a liquor they had 
often heard of, but had never seen. The materials 
were immediately found,, and we succeeded so yr^. 
that they preferred it to all the wines on the table, of 
which they had a great variety* We weft; obliged ta 
replenish, the bowl so often, that I really expected to 
aee most of them under. the table. They called it 
Pontio» and spoke loudly ta its .pr^i dedaring that 
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Pentio (aOiiding to Pontius Pilate) was a much better 
feBow than they had ever taken him for. However, 
after dinner, one of ^hem, a reterend canon, grew ex- 
ccasivdly tick, and while he was throwing up, he tunw 
ed to me with a rueful counteriance, and shaking his 
head, he groaned out, *< Ah, Signior Capitancs sapeva 
tempre che Pontio era un gra&de traditore.'* — ** I al- 
ways knew that Pontius was a great traitor. '' An- 
other of them orerheariag him, exclaimed— ^<^ Aspetta- 
teri Signor Canonico/' — *< Not so faat,^^ said he, «* my 
good canon*''-^** Niente al pregiudizio di Signor Poo*» 
tio, vi prego.— ^Recordate, che Pontio v'ha fatto ua 
canonico ; — et Pontio ha fatto sua eccellenza una Ve»> 
covo— Non scordatevi niai di rctstri aimcik^' 

Now, what do you think of these nnrerend fadiers 
of the church ? Their merit, you will easily perceive, 
does not consist in fasting and prayer.^-Their creed, 
they say, they hare a good deal modernized, and h 
much simpler than that of Athanasius.— -One of tbea 
told me, that if we would but stay with them for^oa^ 
Uttle time, we ^uld soon be convinced that they 
were the happiest fellows on earth. << We have ex- 
ploded (said he) from our system every thing thai is 
diamdl Qr melancholy ; and are persuaded, that of all 
the roads in the universe, the road to heaven must be 
the pleasantest and least gloomy;. if it be not so (added 
he), Grod have mercy upon us,. for I am airaid we shafi 
never get there.'' I told him I eoakl not flatter him ; 
«^ that if bughing was really a sin, as some people 
taught, they.w«re certainly the greatest of alt sinners/* 
«< Well (said be), we. shall at least endeavour to be 
bi^y here ; aad that, I am persuaded, is tbp best of 
all prepioatioQS for happiness hereafter. Abstinence 
(continued he) froia all innocent and lawful pleasures, 
we reckon one of the greatest sins, and guard against it 
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with the utmost cai:e s- and I am pretty sure it is a sin 
that none of us here will ever be damned for."*-He 
concluded by repeating two Itnes, which be told me 
was their favourite maxim ; the meaning of which waa 
exactly those of Mr Pope : 

" For God is paid when man receives, 
*• To enjoy it to obey." . 

This is not the first time I have met with this libertine 
spirit amongst the Roman Catholic clergy. There is 
8o much nonsense and mummery in their- worship, that 
they are afraid ^est strangers should believe t^ey are 
serious ; and perhaps too often fly to the opposite ex- 
treme. 

We were, however, much pleased with the bishop ; 
he is greatly and deservedly respected, yet his presence 
did nowise diminish, but rather increased the jollity of 
the company. He entered into every joke, joined ia 
the repartee, at which he is a great proficient, and 
entirely laid aside his episcopal dignity ; which, how- 
ever, I am told, he knows very well how to > assume 
'when it ii necessary. He placed us next to himself 
and behaved indeed, in every respect, with ^e greatest 
ease and politeness. He is one of the first families of 
the island, aoid brother to the prince of-—* I" had 
his whole' pedigree pat, but now I have lost it, no 
matter : he is an honest,, pleasant little fellow, and that 
is of mueh more conse<||ience. He is not yet- forty ^. 
and so high a promotion, in so early a period of life, is 
reckoned very extraordinary, this being. the richest bi-- 
shopric in the kingdom. He ^ is a good sdiolar, aod 
very deeply re/id,^oth in ancient and modem learning; . 
and his genius is in no degree inferior to his erudhioiK 
The similarity of character and circumstances struck.. 
Qie. so Btronglyi that I. could scarce help thinking L 
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the shapes of peaches, figs, oranges, nuts, 'te« thit a 
person mnaccuttomed to ices might vefy easily han 
been taken in, as an honest sea-ol&(^r was lately at the 
house of a certain miiiiater of your acqaaiotance, not 
fesa disliagmhed for the elegance of his taUe, than the 
exact formality and subordination to be observed at 
lt« After the seoood course was removed, and the 
ices, in the shape of varieaa &niti and sweetmeats^ ad^^ 
vasced by way of rear-guard ; one of the^aervUnts car- 
ried the figure of a fine largo peadi to the captain, 
who, ttnacc|«ainted with deceit of any kindt never 
doubted that it was a real one ; and cattiag it throng 
the middle, in a moment had one large half of it in his 
mouth ; at first he only looked grave, and blew up his 
cheeka to give it more room % but the nolenoe c^ die 
cold soon getting the better of hia patience, he bcgaa 
to tumble it about from side to side in his mouth, )m . 
eyes rushing out of water, till at last, able to hold no 
longer, he spit it out upon hit plate, et claiming with 
a horrid oath, *< A painted snowball, by G^*-k1 !" and 
wiping away hia tears with his napkin, he turned in a 
rage to the Italian servant that had helped him, vnth a 
•« D—n your maccaroni eyes, you son of a ■■, what 
did you mean by that V* * ■ T he fellow, who dkl not 
understand a word of it, could not forbear amilii^, 
which still convinced the captain the more that it was 
a trick ; and he waa just goiag to throw the vest of the 
BBOwbali in his face, but was prevented by one of the 
company ; whan recovering from his passion, andvthiak- . 
ing the object unworthy of k, he only addei>in a ' 
softer tone, « Veiy weB, neighbour, I only with I had ; 
you on board ship for half an hour, you should have a < 
dozen before you could say Jack Rabinsoo, for all your 
painted cheeks/* 
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I ask pardon fbr this dtgreseion, but as it is a good 

Uaghable story, I kaow you wiU excuse it. About 

siic o'ck)ck» we took a cordial leave of our jolly friends 

at- Agrigentum ; and we embarked on board our sparo- 

oaro at the oew port. I should have told you, that 

Utts harbour has lately been^ made at a very great ex* 

pence ; this city haTiag always been one of the prinei* 

pi4 ports of the island for the exportation of grain* 

The Imhop and hk company went into a large barge» 

and aailed round the harbour ; we saluted theas as w« 

went out $ they retarned the compliment, and we took 

a second leave. The evening was fine, and we coasted 

jdong for a good many miles i we passed several points 

and little promontories, chat wei-e exceedingly beautiful 

and picturesque; "many of them were covered with 

noble large aloes in full ^blovr. In one place, I counted 

upwards of two hundred of thope fine majestic plants 

all io fiower^i a sight which 1 imagined was hardly to 

be met with in the world.-^-After sun>«et,--ala8, fain 

would I conceal what happened after sun*«et ! but life* 

you know» is chequered with good and evil, and it 

would have been great presumption to receive so much 

of the one, without expecting a little dash of the other 

top.-^Besides, a sea expedition is nothing without a 

stoim. Our journal would never have been readable, 

had it not been for this.-— Well, I ateure you, we had 

it. It was^not indeed iso violent as the great one off 

Louisbutgh, or perhaps even that described by ^Virgil ; 

the reading of which is said to have made people sea* 

siek ; But it was rather too much for our little bark.-— 

I was going to tell you, that after sun .set the sky be« 

gan to overcast, and in a short time the whole atmos* 

phere appestred fiery and threatening. We attempted 

to get into some creek, but could find none. Tha 
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wind grew loud, and we found it was in vain to pro- 
ceed ; but as the night was dark and hazy, we were . 
dubious about the possibility of reaching the port oC 
Agiigentum. HoweTer, this was all we had for it, 
as there were none other within many miles. Accord- 
ingly we tacked about, and pfying both oars and s^t 
with gprat care not to cotne amongst the rocks and 
breakers, in about two hours we spied the light-house; 
by which we directed our course, and got safety into 
port betwixt one and two in the morning : we lay 
down on our mattrass^ and slept sound till ten, wheo 
findmg the falsity of our hypothesis, that there coqM 
be no bad weather in the Mediterranean at this sea- 
son, we unanimously agreed to have nothing more to 
do with sparonaros, and sent immediately to engage 
mules to carry us over the mountains to Falermo* 
The storm continued with violence the whole day, and 
made us often thank, heaven that we had got safely 
back. It was not till five in the afternoon that we had 
mules, guides, and guards provided us ; when we set 
off, pretty much in the same order, and in the same 
equipage as we had done about three weeks' ag^ hota 
Messina. Our guards attempted to fill us with the 
most dreadful apprehensions of this road, shewing us, 
every mile, w.here such a one was robbed, such another 
was murdered ; and entertained us. with such melan- 
choly ditties the greatest part of the way. Indeed, 'il^ 
one half of their stories be true, it is certainly the most 
dangerous road in the world ; but I looked upon most 
of them as fictions, invented only to increase their own 
consequence, and to procure a little more money 
There is, indeed, some foundation for these stories ; as 
there are numbers of gibbets erected on the road m 
Urrorem ; and every little barpg 4ias tlie power of lifs 
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and death in his own domain. Our bishop's brother, 
whose naoie I have forgot, seized lately four and twenty 
of those desperate banditti, after a stout resistance, 
where several were killed on both sides ; and notwith- 
standing that some of them were under the protection 
of the nobility, and in their service, they were all hang- 
ed. However, this has by no means rooted them out. 
Our guards^ in the suspicious places, went with their 
pieces cock'd, and kept a close look-out to either side 
of them ; but we saw nothing to alarm us, except the 
roost dreadful roads in the world ; in many places 
worse than any tiling I ever met with amongst the Alps. 
After travelling about twenty miles, we arrived by 
two in the morning at the most wretched— I don't 
know what to call it — ^there was Dot any one thing to 
be had but a little straw for the mules. However^ 
tfter a good deal of difficulty, we at last got fire enough 
to boil our tea-kettle, and .having brought bread from 
Agrigentum, we made an excellent meal. Our tea- 
table was a round stone in the field, and as the moon 
shone bright, we had no occasion for any other lumi- 
niwy. You may believe our stay here was as short as 
posuble ; the house was too dreadfully nasty to enter 
it, and the stable was full pf poor wretches sleeping on 
the bare ground. In short, I never saw in any country 
so miserable an inn, for so it is styled. We mounted 
Our cavalry with all expedition, and in a very short time 
got into the woods, where we were serenaded by the 
i^ightingale as we went along, who made us a full 
apology and atonement for the bad cheer we had met 
vith. In a short time it was day, and then we had 
entertainment enough from the varied scenes of the 
^ost beautiful, wild, and romantic country in the world. 
——The fertility of many of the plains is truly astonish* 
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ing» without endoMires, without manure, tnd aloioit 
without culture. It is with reatou that this island uzb 
styled ** Romini imperii horreum/' the granary of the 
Roman empire* Were it cultivated, it wo«M stiU be 
the great granary of Europe. Pliny says, it yielded a 
hundred after one {and Dtodoms, who was a fiatii^ of 
the island, aad wrote on .the spot, assures us^ that k 
produced wheat and other grain ^ontaneottsly % and 
Homer advaacet the same fact in the Odyssey i 

<' The soil untiird, a ready harvest yields, 
* With wheat and barley wave the golden fields ; 
** Spontaneoas wines from wtighty clusters pour, 
" And Jove descends in each proli&c shower.'* 

rora. 

Many of the mountains seemed to be formed by sub* 
terraneous fire ; several of them retain their conicd 
figure and their craters^ but not so exact as those. oft 
^outt i£tna, as they are. probably nuich older. I 
likewise obsenred many pieces of lava on the road, and 
ID the beds of the torrents ; and a good deal of the 
stone called tufa, which is certainly the production of ae 
Tolcaoo ; so that I have no doubt, that a great part •£ 
this island, as weU as the neighbouring ones of Lipaiiy 
&c. has been origimtliy formed by mbterraneous fire : 
we likewise passed some quarries of a kind of tak, aad 
also of a coarse alabaster ; of this they make a h&n of 
stucco or plaster, resembling that of Paria ; but what 
I much regretted, we missed seeing the famous aalt of 
Agrigentum, found in the earth about four or five 
miles from that city. It has this remarkable property, 
different from all other salt, that in the^iire it presently 
melts ; but in the water it cracks and splits, -but never 
dissolves. It is celebrated by Pliny, Aristotle, and 
others of the ancient, 9S well as the modem naturalists. 
Fazzello, whom I have brought along with me to read 
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hf the toady siys, he has often experienced this : he 
addsi ^m the authority of these ancient authors, that 
they fometiy had mines of this salt, so pure and soHd^ 
diat the statuaries and sculptors preferred h tor marble, 
and made various works of it. 

The poor people of the village have found us out, 
and with looks full of miatry have surrounded our door. 
—Accursed tyranny,— what despicable objects we be- 
come in thy hands !— -Is it not inconceivable how any 
government should be able to render poor and wretched 
a country which produces almost spontaneously every 
thing that even luxury can desire ? But alas ! poverty 
and wretcfafedaess have ever attended the Spanish yoke, 
both on thk, and on the other side of the globe.-— 
"Ehey jimke it their boa»t, that the sira never sets on 
their .domifiiotis, but forget that^nce they became 
sach, they have left him nothing to see in his course 
hot deserted fields, barren wildernesses, oppressed pea- 
sants, and lazy, lying, lecherous monks.— -Such are the 
fruits of their boasted conquests.— They ought rather 
to be asliamed, that ever tlie sun should see them at aB. 
—The sight of these poor people has f^ed me with 
indignation. This village is surrounded by the finest 
country in the virorld, yet there was neither bread nor 
wine to be found in it, and the poor inhabitants appeu* ' 
more than half starved. 

*\ 'Mongst Ceres* richest gifts with want oppress'd, 
•• And 'midst the flowing vineyard, die of thirst." 

I shall now think of concluding, as I do not recollect 
. that I have much more to say to you : besides, I find my- 
self exceedingly sleepy. I smcerely wish it may not 
be the same case vi^th you befolc you have read tiius 
far. We have ordered our mules to be ready by five 
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o'clock, and shall again travel all night ;— the heaU 
arc too great to allow of it by day; adieu.— These 
two fellows are still sound asleep.-— I u a few minutes i 
shall be so too, for the pen is almost dropping out of 
my hand. Farewell. 
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Palcrmoy June 19- 

WE are now arrived at the great capital of Sicily, 
which, in our opinion, in beauty and elegance 
is greatly superior to Nicies. Jt is not, indeed, <o 
large ; but the regularity, the uniformity » and neatness 
of its streets and buildinjgs render it much more pleasing; 
it is full of people, who have mostly an air of affluence 
and gaiety. And indeed we seem to have got into a wff 
•world.— But stop— -not so fast. — I had forgot that you 
have stiil fifty miles to travel on a cursed stubborn 
mule, over rocks and precipices ; for I can see no rea- 
son why we should bring you at once into all the 
sweets of Palermo, without bearing at least some little 
part of the fatigues of the journey. Come, we shall 
make them as short as possible. 

We left you, I think, in a little village on the top of 
a high mountain. We should indeed use you very ill, 
were we to leave you thiere any longer ; for 1 own it is 
the very worst country quarter that ever fell to my lot. 
However, we got a good comfortable sleep in it, the 
only one thing it afforded us ; and the fleas, the bugSi 
and chickens, did all that lay in their power even to 
deprive us of that^ but we defied them. Our t^o 
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leaders came to awake us before fire, apostrophying 
their entry with a detail of the horrid robberies and 
murders that had been committed in the neighbour- 
hood ; all of them, you may be sure, on the very road 
that we were to go. 

Our whole squadron was drawn outy and we were 
ranged in order of battle by five o'clock, when we be- 
gan our march, attended by the whole village, m^n, 
woman, and child. We soon got down amongst the 
woods, and endeavoured to forget the objects of 
misery we had left behind us. The beauty and richness 
of the country increased in proportion as we advanced. 
The mountains, although of a great height, (that we 
have left is near four thousand feet, the mercury stand- 
ing at twenty-six inches two lines), are covered to the 
very summit with the richest pasture. The grass in 
the valleys is already burnt up, so that the flocks are all 
upon the mountains. The gpradual separation of heat 
and cold is very visible in taking a view of them. The 
valleys are brown and scorched, and so are the mountains 
to a considerable height ; they then begin to take a 
shade of green, which grows deeper and deeper, and 
covers the whole upper region ; however, on the sum- 
mit, the grass and corn are by no means so luxuriant 
as about the middle. We were amazed at the richness 
of the crops, far superior to any thing I had ever seen 
cither in England or Flanders, where the happy soil is 
assisted by all the arts of cultivation ; whilst here, the 
wretched husbandman can hardly afford to give it a fur- 
>^w ; and gathers in with a heavy heart the most luxuri- 
ant harvest. To what purpose is it given him ? Only to 
lie a dead weight upon his hand, sometimes till it is 
entirely lost ; exportation being prohibited to all such 
as cannot pay exorbitantly for it to the sovereign,-— 
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What a conCraat is tb(n« betwiiit thi» and t^ little w- 
couth cowitry of Switeerland !-*4o be sure* tHe dread- 
fol oofMequences of oppression can never be ^ in t 
nore striking opposition to the blessings aA^ clArBM 
of liberty. Switeerlahd, the very excrescence of finrepe, 
where Nature seems to have thrown oat alf faercdldand 
stagnating humours ; full of lakes, nHN'sbes, and wood% 
•nd surrounded by immense rocks, and everlasting mofia- 
tains of ice, the barren, but ^sacred, ramparts of Mberty: 
Sv^itcerland, enjoying every blessing, where every blcM^ 
tag seems to have been denied : whikt Siciiy, covered 
by the moat luxuriant hand of Narturr, where Reaves 
Seems to have shnwered down its richest blessings w^ 
the utmost prodigality, groans under the most abject 
poverty, and, with a pale and wan visag«, starves is 
the midst of plenty.— It js liberty alone that woriu 
this standing miracle.— «>Under her plaatic bands the 
mountains sink, the bkes are' drained ; and these rocks, 
these marshes, these woods,* become so many sources of 
weahh and of pleasure. — But what has temperance fo 
do with weahh ? 



•* Here reigns Content, 
*« And Nature's child, Simplicity ; long since 
«* Exiled from polirik'd reaknB." 

^ *Tis Industry supplies 
« The little Temperance wants^; and rosy Health 
« Sits smiling at the board." 

You will begin to think I am in danger of turning poe- 
tical in these classic fi^lda ; — ^I am sure I neither aw- 
pected any of the mountains we h^ve paosed to be Par- 
nassus 5 nor did I believe any pne of the Nine foolish 
enough to inhabit them, except Melpomene perhaps, ai 
she is so fond of tragical faces : however, I shall now 
get you out of them as soon as possible^ and bring you 
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once more into the gay world. I assure you, I have 
often wished that you could have lent me your muse 
on diis expedition T.my letters would then have been 
niore worth the reading ; but you must take the will 
for the dee'd. 

After travelling: till «bout midnight, we arrived at 
another miserable village, where we slept for some 
hours on straw, and continued our journey again by 
day-break. We had the pleasure of seeing the rising 
ion fiom the top of a pretty high nrauntain, and were 
ddighted with the prospect of Strombolo, and the 
other Lipari islands, at a great distance from us. On 
our descent from this mountain, we found ourselves on 
thebanks of the sea, and took that road, preferable to 
an inland one, although several miles nearer. We sooh 
lighted from our mules, and plunged into the water, 
which has ever made one of our greatest* pleasures in 
this expedition ; nobody that has not tried it, can con- 
ceive the deliglit of this ; after the fatigue of such a 
journey, and passing three days without undressing. 
Your friend FuUarton, , though only seventeen, but 
whose mind and body now equally despise every fa- 
tigue, found himself strong as a lion, and fit to begin 
such another march. We boiled our tea-kettle under 
a fig-tree, and eat a breakfast that might have served a 
company of strolling players. 

The approach to Palermo is fine. The alleys are 
planted with fruit-trees, and large American aloes in 
fuU blow. — Near the city we passed a place of. execu- 
tion, where the quarters of 'a number of robbers were 
hung up upon hooks, like so many hams ; some of 
them appeared newly executed, and made a very pn- 
^ghtly figure. On our arrival, we learned that a priest 
and three others had been taken a few days ago, after 

K 
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•n oWlinate ddfenc«v in w^iclt levereti were'kSle4'«i 
both 8id«9 ; the pridt, rather than fiubmit to b» cba« 
querorsy plwiged his biKiger into his brea«t, and'dM 
on the spot : the rrat submitted, and were ezeeated. 

As thtreis but one inn in Paltfnno» we wece obliged 
to agree to theit own terms ( fire ' Aici ts a-day). We 
are but indifferently lodged ; hbwever, it h the oalf 
inn we have yet seen in Sicily » and, indeed, may be 
said to be the only one in the island. It is kept by a 
noisy troublesome Frenchwosoan, who, I find, witt 
plague as i there is no keeping her out of our rooii»» 
and she never comes in without telling ua of sncfa a 
pdqpe and such a dnke, that w«ve so saperlatireiy fatp* 
py at being lodged in her house ; we can eas^y karo, 
that they were all desperately tn love with her; and iD* 
deed she seems to take it very much amiss, that we are 
not inclined to be of the same sentioaents. I have al« 
ready been obliged to tell her, that we are very retired^ 
sort of people, and do not like company ; I find she don 
not esteem us the betti(r for it ; ^nd this morning (as I 
passed through the kitchen withovt speaking to ber) I 
overheard her exclaim, ** Ah ifion Dieu ! comae ces 
Anglois sont sauvages/' I believe we must take more 
notice of her, otherwise we shall certainly have our pent 
raised ; but she is as fat as a pig, and as ugly as the 
devil, and lays on a quantity of paint on each of her 
swelled cheeks, thatlooks like a great plaster of red Mo- 
rocco. Her picture is hanging in the room where I 
am now writing, as well as that of her husband, who* 
by the by, is a ninny ; they are no less vile curiosities 
than the otiginali.-— He is drawn with his snufF-bof 
Open in one hand, and a dish of coffee in the other ; 
and at the same time, fast Pamahie a Madame, I took 
notice cfthia triple occupation, wliich seemed tohnplf 
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s^mtHmg piPlicalar. She told lAe that tlie thought 
#88 her^A; that her husband wai exceedingly fond of 
snuff and of coffee, and wanted by this toshew, that be 
was still more occupied with her. than with either of 
thetn.»^-I could not help applauding ihe ingenuity of 
the conceit, Madame is painted with an immeote boa«> 
quet in her breast, and an orange in her right hand, 
tmblematic of her sweetness and purity : and has the 
prettiest little snurk on her face you can imagine. 
&be told me, that she insisted oa the painter drawing 
her ova is tourii sur le visage^ but as he had not esfirii 
eiKMigh to make her svlile naturally, she was obliged t^ 
force one, ** qui n'etoit pas to.utpa*fait si jolie que le na- 
ture!, mais qui vaudroit toujours mieux que de paroitre 
sombre.'* I agreed with her perfectly ; and assure^ 
her it became her very much ; " parceque les dameg 
gruses sont toujours de bonne humeun"-*^! found how- 
ever that she would willingly have excused me the lat- 
|er p^rt of the compliment, which more than bst aU 
that I had gained by the former. *^ 11 est vrai (said 
she, a good deal piqued), j'ai un peu de PemboD'-. 
poipty mais pas tant grasse pourtaot.^' I pretendied t9 
excuse myself, from not understanding sUl the finesse of 
^e lang4iage $ and assured her, that de PemhoHfiatni was 
the very phraise I meant to make use of. She accept- 
f d the apology, and we are again reconciled ; for» t^ 
giw the devil his due, they are good humoured. Sl>e 
insde A wrtsey, and repeated, << Qui, Mansi^ur, po^r 
yirWr comme ilfaut, il faut dine dt Pemb<mfiMnf.''^On n/s 
dit pas grasse.'^ I assured her bowing to the groujid, that 
the word ^oiild for ever be rased from my vocabulary, 
She left me with a gracious smile, and a courtesy, much 
lower than' the. first ; addiDg» *^ Je s^AVois bien qi|e 
Monsieur 6toit un homme comme il faut ',** at the same 
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time trippJrtg off on her tiptoes, as l%bt as a ieadier, 
to show me 'liow much I had been" mistaken.' This 
woman made tne tecollect (whit I have always obser- 
ved) how little the manners of the French are to be 
changed by their connection with other mitions ; allow- 
ing none to be in any degree worthy of imitation bilt 
their own. Although she has now been here these 
twenty years, she is still as perfectly French, as if she 
had never been without the gates of Paris; and lotfks 
upon every woman in Palerma with the utmost coa- 
tempt, because they have never seen that capital, nor 
heard the sublime music of its <^era« She is likewise 
(allowing for the difference of rank) an admirable epi- 
tome of all French women, whose universal passion has 
ever been the desire of admiration, and of appeaiiag 
young :. and ever would be> I believe, were they to Kve 
to the age of a thousand. Any person that will take a 
look of the withered death's heads in their public pla- 
ces, covered over with a thick mask of paint, will be 
convinced ©f this. — Now, our old ladies when they get 
to the wrong side of sixty, generally take a jump up to 
the borders of fourscore, and appear no lesrf vain of 
their years than ever they were of their youth. I 
know some of them, that I am sure are not less 'happy, 
nor less contented, nor { L might almost add) less admi« 
ted with their wrinkles, than ever they were with their 
dimples. I do not know whether a cheerful old wo- 
man, who is willing to appear so, is more respectable, 
or more estimable ; or a withered witch, who fills up 
every wrinkle with varnish, and at fourscore attempts 
to give herself the bloom of four and twenty is ridicu- 
lous and contemptible ; — but as dinner is on the l^e, 
I shall leave it to you to determine, A< 
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V 

LE-fTER XXII. 

Vahrmo, June CO. 

I SHALL have a great deal to write you about thif 
city ; we are every day more delighted with it, and 
ihall leave it with much regret. We have now deliver- 
ed our letters, in consequence of which we ate loaded 
with civilities, and have got into a very agreeable set of 
acquiuQtance.*— But I shall first attempt to give jou 
some little idea of the town, and then speak of its in- 
habitants. It is by much the mpst regular I have seen, 
and is built upon that plan, which, I think, all hrge 
cities ought to follow. The tvro great streets intersect 
each other in the centre of the city, where they form a 
handsome square, called the Ottangolo, adorned with 
elegant uniform buildings. From the centre of this 
square you see the whole of these noble streets, and the 
four great gates of the city which terminate them ; the 
symmetry and beauty of which produce a fine effects 
The whole of these are to be magnificent!/ illuminated 
some time next month, and must certainly be the finest 
tight ia the world. The four gates are each at the 
distance of about half a mile (the diameter of. the city 
being no more than a mile) : these are elegant pieces of 
architecture richly adorned ; particularly the Porta No- 
va and Portet Felice^ terminating the great street called 
the CorsOf that runs south-west and north-east. The 
lesser streets in general run parallel to these gcBkt ones ; 
80 that from, every part of the city, in a few minutes 
walking, you are sure to arrive at out of the capital 
itreets. The PortA Felice (by much the handsomest of 
these gates) opens to the Marino^ a delightful walk. 
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which constitutes one of the great pleasures of the n«- 
bility of Palermo. It is bounded on one side hf the 
wall of the cityi and on the other by, the sea; frbm 
whence, even at this scorching season, there is always 
an agreeable breeze. In the centre of the Marina tbey 
have lately erected an ^egant kind of tj^mpW, whidi 
daring the luminer months is made use of as aa ott^e^ 
tra for music ; and as in this 8eaM)n they ai^ obliged td 
tontert the night into day, the context does not hegkl 
till the clock strikes midnrght, which is the si^iil fof 
the symphony to strike up t at that time the vftXk la 
crowded with carnages and people on foot ; arnd th6 
better, to favour pleasure and intrigue» there is an otx]er« 
that no person, of whatever quality, shall prfeaume to 
earry a light with him. The flambeaux are ext|aguish-t 
cd at the Pbrta Felice, where the serrants wait for tlia 
return of the carriages ; and the company generally con- 
tinue an hour or two together in utter darkness ; except 
when the intruding moon, with her horns and her chas- 
tity, comes to disturb them. The coAcert finishes a* 
bout t^o in the morning, when, for the most parti 
every hu^d^d goes home to his own wife. This is an 
admirable institution, and never produces any scandal : 
no husband is such a. brute as to deny his wife the 
Marino ; and the ladies are so cautious and circumspect 
on their side, that the more to avoid jiving offence, they 
vei-y often put on masques* 

Their other amusements consist chiefly in their Con* 
^)^sa%lvnesy of which they have a variety every night. 
There ^one general one, supported by the subsetipdbn 
of the hobility, which is open every evening at eight, 
and continues tiQ midnight, when the Music begins. It 
better deserves the name of a conversation than any I 
have seen in Italy ; for there the people really come to 
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converse, wliereas in Italy they only go to play at cards 
and eat icetuJUl have observed, that seldosi or never one 
half of the ^om|)any is engaged in play', nor do they 
cither play long or deepyL There are a number of apart- 
ments belonging to this conversation, illuminated with 
ivax lights, and kepV exceedingly cool and agreeable ; 
t9d it is indeed altogether one of the most sensil^le and 
comfortable institutbnsl have seen : ^besides this, there 
are grenerally a number of particular conversations every 
sight, and vi^hat will a good deal surprise you, these are 
always held in the apartments of the lying-in ladies ; for 
in this happy climate, child-bearing is divested of all 
its tcrrom, and is only considered as a party of pleasure. 
This circumstance we were ignorant of, till toother 
aaorning. The Duke of Verdura, who does us the ho* 
Hours of the place, with great attention and politeness 
tame to tcU us, we had a visit to make, that was indis* 
pensable. ** The Princess Paterna (said he) was brought 
to bed last night ; and it is absolutely incumbent on 
you to pay your respects to her this evening/' At 
first I thought he was in joke, but he assured me he was 
serious, arid that it would be looked upon as a great 
impoliteness to neglect it. — Accordingly we went about 
sun-set, and found the princess setting up in her bed, iit 
an elegant undress, with a number of her friends around 
her« She talked as usual, and seemed to be perfectly 
vrell. This conversation is repeated every night during 
her convalescence, which generally lasts for about eleven 
or twelve days. This custom is universal, and as the 
ladies here are very prolific, there are for the most part 
three or four of these assemblies going on ia the city 
8t the same time ; possibly the Marino may not a little 
contribute towards them. 
The Sicilian ladies marry at thirteen or fourteen^ and 
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are sometimes grandmothers before they are thirty.— 
The Count Stetela presented us a few days ago to his 
cousin, the Princess Partana, who he told us had a 
great number of children, the eldest of which was a 
very fine girl of fifteen. We talked to the princess for 
half an hour, not in the least doubting all the time that 
the was the daughter, till at last the young lady came 
in ; and even then, it was not easy to say which appear- 
ed the handsomest or the youngest. This lady has had 
twelve children, and is still in her bloom ; she assured 
me that she never enjoyed more perfect health than 
when she was in childbed ;•— ^hat during thetime of her 
pregnancy she was often indisposed, bat that immediate" 
Ij on delivery she was cured of all her complaints, and 
was capable of enjoying the company of her friends 
even more than at any other time, I expressed my sur- 
prise at this very singular happiness of their dimate or 
constitutions ; but she appeared still more surprised 
whcg I told her that we lost many of our finest women 
ill childbed, and that even the most fortunate and easy 
deliveries were attended with violent pain and anguish. 
She lamented the fate of our ladies, and thanked Hea- 
ven that she was born a Sicilian. 

•* What this singularity is owing to, let the learned de- 
termine ; but it is surely one of the capital blessings of 
these climates, where the curse that was laid upon mo- 
ther Eve seems to be entirely taken off : I don't know 
how the ladies here have deserved this exemption, as 
they have at least as much both of Eve and the serpent 
as ours have, and still retain their appetite, as strong as 
ever, for forbidden fruit.' — It seems hard, that in our 
own country, and in Switzerland, where the women in 
-g.neral are the chastest in Europe, that this curse 
•should fall the heaviest : it is probably owing to the 
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climate : — In cold, but more particularly in mountain-. 
0U8 countries, births are difficult and dangerous ; in 
warm and low places they are more easy ; the air of 
the first hardens and contracJ;3 the fibres, that of the 
second softens and relaxes them. In some places in 
Switzerland, and amongst tlie Alps, they lose almost 
one half of their women in childbed, and those that can 
afford, it^ often go down to the low countries some 
weeks before they lie in, and find their deliveries much 
easier.' One may easily conceive what a change it must 
make upon the whole frame, to^add the pressure of a 
coliimn of air of two or three thousand feet more than 
it is accustomed to : and if muscular motion is perform- 
ed by the pressure of the atmosphere, as some have 
alleged, how much must this add to the action of eve- 
ry muscle I — However, if this hypothesis v^r^re true, our 
Btrength should have been diminished one-third on the 
top of ^tna, which did not appear to be the case ; as 
we had passed through one-third of the quantity of air' 
of the whole atmosphere. I have often thought that 
physicians pay too little attention to theso* considera- 
tions ; and that in skilful hands they might be turned 
to great account, in the cure of many diseases : they 
only send their patients to such a degree of latitude, 
but never think of the degree of altitude in the atmo- 
sphere. Thus, people with the same complaints are 
sent to Aix and to Marseilles, although the air in these 
two places must be essentially different. Marseilles is 
' on the level of the sea, and Aix (as I myself measured 
it) is near six hundred feet above it. — Now I am per- 
suaded, that in such a country as Switzerland, or on 
ftuch a mountain as iEtna, where it is easy at all times 
to take off a pressure from the human body of many 
thousand pounds weighty that an ingenious physician 
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might make great discoveries ; nor indeed would theie 
discoveries be con Hoed to the changing of the quantity 
of air that presses ou the body, but would likewise be 
extended to t!ie changing of the quality of the air we 
breathe ; which, on the side of ^tna, or any very high 
mountain, is more varied than in travelling throogh fif- 
ty degrees of latitude. I beg pardon for this digres- 
sion ; the only amends I can make, is to put it out of 
my power to trouble you with any more9 and thus 
abruptly assure you how much> &c. 
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Palermo^ June 26. 

#^UR fondness for Palermo increases every day, and 
^^ we are beginning to look forward with, regret to 
the time of our leaving it,' which is now •fast approach- 
ing. We have made acquaintance with many sensible 
and agree^le people. The Sicilians appear frank and 
sincere ; and their politeness does not consist in shew 
and grimace, like some of the polite nations of the con- 
tinent. The viceroy sets the pattern of hospitality, and 
he is followed by the rest of the nobles. He ia an a» 
niiable, agreeable man, and, I believe, is as much be- 
loved and esteemed as a viceroy to an absolute monarch 
can be. He was in England in his youth, and is stiH 
fond of many of out authors, with whom be seems to b6 
intimately acquainted ; he speaks the language tolerably 
wen, and -encourages the learning of it amongst his peo- 
ple. — He may be considered with regard to Naples, as 
what the lord lieutenant of Ireland is with regard to 
Eftgland, with this trilling difference, that, like his mas- 
ter, ,he is invested with absolute authority ; and keeps 
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his parliament (for he has one too) in the most perfect 

robjection. The patriots here, altiiough a very nume- 

rous body, have never been able to gain one point, no 

nor a place, nor even a pensioft for a needy friend. Had 

Lord' Townshend the power t)f the Marquis Fogliano, 

I suppose your Hibernian squabbles (of which we hear 

so much, even at this distant corner) would soon have 

an end. — Notwithstanding this great authority, he ia 

aUhble and familiar, and makes his house agreeable to 

every body. We go very often to his assemblies, and 

have dined with him several times ; his table is served 

^ith elegance and magnificence, much superior indeed 

to that of his Sicilian majesty, who eats off a service of 

plate, at least three hundred years old, very black and 

rusty indeed : I heard a gentleman ask one day, whilst 

.we were standing round the table, if it had not been 

^^^ out of Herculaneum. That of the viceroy is very 

elegant, and indeed the whole of his entertainments cor- 

Te^wnd with 'it; though wi have as yet seen nothing . 

here to be compared to the luxury of our feast in the 

granary at Agrigentum. 

The Sicilian cookery is a mixture of the French and 
Spanish ; and the Olio still preserves its rank and dig- 
nity in the centre of the table, surrounded by a ,nume- 
rous train pf fricasees, fricandeaus, ragouts, and pet de 
loups ; like a grave Spanish don amidst a number pf 
little smart marquises. — The other nobility, whom we 
have had occasion to see, are likewise very magnificent 
in their entertainments ; but most particularly in their 
deserts and ices, of which there is a greater variety than * 
I have seen in any other country. They are very tem- 
perate with regard to wine ; though, since we have 
taught them onr method of toasting ladies, they are 
fond of it, and of hob and nobing with their friend?, ritig- 
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iog the two glasses together ; this social practice has 
animated them 60 much, that they have been sometimes 
ltd to drink a greater quantity than they are accustom- 
ed to ; and they often reproach us with having made 
them drunkards. In their ordinary living they are very 
frugal and temperate ; and from the sobriety we have 
seen here, we are now more persuaded that the eleva- 
ted situation of Agrigentum must be one great cause 'o£ 
its drunki^nness. 411. 

The Sicilians have always had the character of being 
▼eiy amorou8> and surely not, without reason. The 
whole nation are poets^ even the peasants ; and a man 
stands a poor chance for a mistress, that is not capable 
of celebrating her praises. I believe it is generally al- 
lowed that the pastoral poetry had its origin in this 
island : and Theocritus, after whom they still copyt 
will ever be looked upon as the prince of pastoral poets. 
And indeed in music t09, as well -as poetry, the soft, 
amorous pieces, are generally styled SkUlani ; these 
they used to play all night under their mistresses* win- 
dows, to express the delicacy of their passion ; but &e- 
renadmg is not now so much in fashion .as it was du- 
ring the time of their more intimate connexion with 
Spain, when it was said by one of their authors, that 
no person could pass for a man of gallantry that had 
not got a cold ; and was sure never to succeed in making 
love, unless he made it in a hoarse voice. The ladies 
are not now so rigid, and will sometime&condescend to 
hear a man, even although he should speak in a clear 
tone. — ^Neither do they any longer require the prodigi- 
ous martial feats that were then necessary to. win them. 

The attacking of a mad bull, or a wild hoiXfjmM 

reckoned the handsomest compliment a lover cdatjl pay 
to his mistress ; and the putting these animal8'l^i|cath 
fioftened her heart much more than all the sighHlj|''ia?c- 
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siok tales that could be invented. This has been hu^ 
Httourously ridiculed by one of their poets. He says 
tliat Cupid's little golden dart was now changed into a 
massy spear, which answered a double purpose ; for at 
tlie same time that it pierced the tough bull's hide, it 
likewise pierced the tender lady's heart. — But these 
Gothic customs are now confined to Spain, and the 
gentle Sicilians have re-assumed their softness. Tt) tell 
you ihe truth, gallantry is pretty much upon the same 
footing here as in Italy f the establishment of Ciccis- 
bees is pretty general, though not quite so universal at 
on the continent. However, a breach of the marriage 
▼ow is no longer looked upon as one of the deadly sins ; 
and the confessors fall upon easy and pleasant enough 
methods of making them atone for it. The husbands 
are content ; and, like able generals, make up for the 
Iqss of one fortress, by tiie taking of another. How- 
ever, female licentiousness has by no means come to 
siu:h a hei^lit as in Italy. We have seen a great deal 
of domestic happiness ; husbands and wives that truly 
love one another, and whose mutual care and pleasure is 
the education of their children. I could name a num- 
ber ; — the Duke Verdura, the Prince Partana, the 
Count Buscemi, and many others^ who live in the^most 
sacred union. Such sights are very rare on the conti- 
nent. But indeed the style that young people are 
brought up in here, seems to lay a much more so- 
lid foundation for matrimonial happiness, than either 
' in France or Italy. The young ladies are not shut 
up in convents till the day of their marriage, but for 
the niost part live in the house with their parents, 
.where- they receive their education, and are every day 
in company with their friends and relations. From 
. what I can observe, I think they are allowed almoat 
as much liberty as with ,us. In their great assem^ 
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blics we often lec a club of young people (of both«exe«) 
get together in a corner, and amuse themselves for 
hoursy at cross purposes or such like games, with- 
out the mothers being cinder the least anxiety ; indeed, 
we sometimes joiit in these little parties, and find them 
extremely entertaining. In general they are quick and 
lively, and hare a number «lf those j^iix d^ esprit y which, 
I thitik, must ever be a proof, in all countries, of the 
familiar intercourse betwixt the young people of the 
two sexes ; for all these games are insipid, if they are 
not seasoned by something of that invisible and subtiie 
agency, which renders every thing.more interesting in 
these mixed societies, than in the lifeless ones, com- 
posed of only one part of the species. Thus, in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, I have never seen any of these 
games; in France sddom, but in Switzerland (where 
the greatest liberty and familiarity are enjoyed amongst 

the young people) they are numberless. But the 

conversation hour is arrived, and our carriage is wait* 
ing.^ — Adieu. 



LETTER XXIV. 



TolermOy June 28. 

THERE ase two small countries, one to the east^ 
the other to the west of this city, whete the prin- 
cipal nobility have their country palaces. Both these 
we have visited ; there are many noble houses in each 
of them. That to the east is called La Bagaria, that 
to the west, U Colle. — We are this instant returned 
from La Bsigaria, and I hasten to give you an account 
®f the ridiculous things we have sce»> though perhaps 
you will not thank me for it. 
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The palace of the Prioce of Valguanera is, I think, 
by much the finest and most beautiful of all the houses 
©/ the Bagaria ; but it is far from being the most ex- 
traordinary : were t to desciibe it, I should only tell 
you of things you have often seen and heard of in other 
countries, so' I shall only speak of one, which, for its 
singularity, certainly is not to be paralleled on the face 

of the earth ; it belongs to the Prince of P a man 

of immense fortune, who has devoted his whole lifie to 
the study of monsters and chimeras, greater and more 
ridiculous than ever entered into the imagination of the 
wilder writers of romance and knight-errantry. 

The ai^azing crowd of statues that surround hit 
house, appear at a distance like a little army drawn up 
for its defence ; but when you get amongst them, and 
every one assumes his true likeness, you imagine you 
have got into the regions of delusion and enchantment ; 
for of ail that iosmease group, there is not one made to 
represent any object in nature ; nor is the absurdity of 
the wictched imagination that created them less as* 
tdni^ing than its wonderful fertility. It would require 
a volume to describe the whole, and a sad volume in- 
deed it -would make. He has put the heads of men to 
the bodies of every sort of animal, and the heads of 
every othef animid to the bodies of men. Sometimes 
he makes a compound of five or six animals that have 
no sort of resemblance in nature. He puts the head of 
a lion to the neck of a goose, the body of a lizard, the 
legs of a goat, the tail of a fox. On the back of this 
monster, he puts another, if possible still more hideous, 
with five or six heads, and at)ush of horns, that beats 
the beasts iu the Revelations all to nothing. There is 
no kind of horn in tl>e woiid that he has net collected ; 
and his pleasure is to ^ee thexh all flourisiiiBg upon the 
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•ame head* This is a strange species of madness ; and 
it is Iraly unaccountable that he has not been shut up 
many years ago ; but 'he is perfectly innocent, aod 
troubles nobody by the indulgence of his frenzy; on 
the contrary, he gives bread to a number of statuaries 
and other workmen, whom he rewards in proportion ^t 
they can bring their imaginations to coincide with his 
own ; or, in other words, according to the hideousness 
of the monsters they produce. It would be idle and 
tiresome to,be particular in an account of these absur- 
dities. The statuefs that adorn, or rather deforin the 
great avenge, and surround the courts of the p^lac^, 
amount already to six hundred, notwithstanding which, 
it may be truly said, that he has not broke the second 
commandment ; for of all that number, there is not the 
likeness of any thing in heaven above, in the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth. The old or- 
naments, which were put up by his father, who was a 
sensible man, appear to have been in a good taste. 
They have all been knocked to pieces, and laid to- 
gether in a heap, to make room for this new creation. 
The inside of this enchanted castle corresponds ex- 
actly with the out ; it is in every respect as whimsical 
and fantastical, and you cannot turn yourself to any 
side, where you are not stared in the face by some hide- 
ous figure Or other. Some of the apartments are spa- 
cious and magnificent^ with high-arched roofs ; which, 
instead of plaster or stucco, are composed entirely of 
large mirrors, nicely joined together. The effect that 
these produce, (as each of them make a small angle 
with the other), is exactly that of a multiplying glass; 
so that' when three/or four people are walking below, 
there is always the appearance of three or foui^ hun-. 
dred walking above. The whole of the doors arc 
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likewise covered over with small pieces of mirror, cut 
into the most ridiculous shapes, and intermixed with a 
great variety of crystal and glass pf different cqIout's. 
All the chimney-pieces, windows, and side -boards, are 
crowded with pyramids and pillars of tea-pots, caudle- 
cups, howls, cup*, saucers, &c» strongly cemented to- 
gether ; some of these columns are not without their 
beauty : onp of them has a large china chamber-pot for 
its base, and a circle of pretty little flower-pots for its 
capital ; the shaft of the columu, upwards of four feet 
long, ift composed entirely of tea-pots of different sizes, 
diminished gradually from the base to the capitaL 
The profusion of china that has been employed in form- 
ing the^ columns is incredible ; I dare say there is not 
less than forty pillars and pyramids formed in this strange 
fantastic manner. 

Most p£ the rooms are paved with fine marble tablet 
of different colours; that look like so many tomb-stones. 
Some o& these are richly wrought with lapis lazuli^ 
porphyry, and other valuable stones ; their fine polish 
. is now gone, and they only appear like common mar- 
ble ; the place of these beautiful tables he has supplied 
by a new set of his own invention, some of which are 
not without their merit. These are made of the finest 
tortoise-shell, mixed -with mother of pearl, ivory, and a. 
variety *of metals ; and are xhounted on fine stands of 
solid brass. 

The windows of this enchanted castle are composed 
^ a variety of glass of every different colour, inixed 
without any sort of order or regularity: Blue, red, 
green, yellow, purple, violet. So that at each win- 
dow, you may have the heavens and earth of whatever 
colour you choose, only by looking through the pane 
that pleases you* 
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The house dock ig cased in the body of « stalttes 
the eyes of the figure move with the pendulumi tum^i 
ing up their white and black alternateiy, and make » 
hideous appearance. 

His bed-chamber and dressing-room are like two 
apartments in Noah^t ark i there is scai^ a beast, hoir* 
ever vile^ that he has not 'placed theret toads, Ifogs^ 
serpents^ lizards, scorpions, all cut out in marble^ of 
their respective colours. There are^ a good many bustft 
t0O| that are not less singularly imagined.*— Some oC 
these nuike a very handsome profile on one side $ torn 
to the other, and you have a skeleton^ here you see a 
nurse with a child in her arms ; its back is exactly that 
of an infailt ; its face is that of a wrinkled old womaa 
of ninety. 

For some minutes one can laugh at these follies^ but 
indignatioo and contempt soon get the better of your 
mirth, and the laugh is turned into a sneer. I own I 
was Soon tired of them; though some things are so 
strangely fancied, that it may well excuse a little mirtb^ 
even from the most rigid cynic. 

The family statues are chamung; they have beeA 
doneirom some old pictures, and make a most vene- 
rable appearance $ he has dressed them out from head 
to foot in new and elegant suits of marble ; and in- 
deed the effect it produces is more ridiculous than any 
thing you can conceive. Their shoes are all of black 
marble, their stockings^nerally of red ; their clothes 
are of different colour^, blue, green, and variegated^ 
with a rich lace of giall* antique^ The periwigs of the 
men and head dresses of the ladies are of fine wlate; 
so are their shirts with long flowing rulBesof alabaster. 
The wails of the house are covered with some me 
basso relievos of white marble^ in good taste; these he 
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.tould not well take out or alter, so he has only added 
immen$e frames to them. Each frame is compoaed of 
four large marble tables. 

The author an(i owner of this siogiilar collection is 

a pocnr miserable lean &gure^ shivering at a breeze, and 

se^nis to be afraid of every body he speftkt to j but 

(what »ttf prised we) 1 have heard hinfi talk speciously 

♦fiottgh ott aeireral occasions. He is one of the richest 

ttk^fcfXt in the island, and it is thought he has not laid 

dttt lei» thwi L. ^,000 in thd creation of this worfd 

*f YnoitAters and chinneras.— He cettainly might have 

fallen upon %ome tray to prove himself a fool at a 

. cheaper rat!e» However, it gives bread to a number of 

poor people> to whom he is an excellent master. His 

house at Palermo is a good deal in the same style ; hit 

. carnages are covered with plates of bi^ss, so that I 

; teafly believe some of them are musket proof. 

The government have had serious thoughts of de* 
' niolishing the regiment of monsters he has placed round 
. his hottae^ but as he is humane and inoffensive, and at 
this would certainly break his heart, they have as yet 
forborne. However, the seeing of them by women 
with child is said td have been already attended with 
tery unfortunate circumstances ; several living monsters 
having been brought forth in the neighbourhood. The 
ladies complain that they dare no longer take an airing 
in the Bagaria j that some hideou« form always haunts 
tlieir imagination for some time after : their husbands 
too, it is said, are as little satisfied with the great va- 
riety of horns.-^Adieu. I shall write you again by 
ntxt post, as matter multiplies fast upon me in this 
Baeiropolis. Ever yours. 
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LETTER XXV. 



PalvrniOf Jane 30. 

THE acoftuitt the people give us here of the SirocCf 
or 8ooth«ea«t wiody k truly wooderful ; to-day, at 
the viceroj'tt we were complainiiig of the tioleaoe oC 
the heat, the thermometer being at seYvnty-moe.^ 
They assured us, that if we staid till the end of next 
month, we should" probaUy look on this as pleasant cool 
weather ; adding, that if we had once experienced the 
Sirocc, all other weather will appear temperatel — ^I 
asked to what degree the theroDometer commonly ijpse 
during this wind ; but found to my surprise, that tbere 
was no such instrument in use amongst them : however, 
the violence of it, they assure us, is incredible ; and 
that those who had remained many years in Sp^n and 
Malta, had never felt any heat hi those countries to 
compare to it.— How it happens to be more violent in 
Palermo than^ in any other part of Sicily, is a mystery 
that still remains to be unfolded. Several treatises 
have been written on this subject, but none that give 
any tolerable degree of satisfaction. As we shall stay 
for some time longer, it is possible we may have ah 
opportunity of giving you some account of it. 

They have begun some weeks ago to make prepara- 
tions for the great feast of St Rosolia ; and our friendi 
here say they are determined that we shall not leave 
them till after it is over ; but this I am afraid will pot 
be in our power. The Warm season advances, aila the 
time we appointed for our return to Naples is already 
elapsed j but indeed, return when we will, we shall 
mal^e but a bad exchange ; and were it not for those 
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of ouf own country whom we have left behind us, we 
certainly should hare determined on -a much longer 
*«tay. But although the society here is superior to that 
of Naples, yet,— i-call it prejudice— or call it what you 
will, there is a— ^^ ne tgai quoi^"'-'^ certain confidence 
io die character, the worth and friendship of our own 
people, that I have seldom felt any where on the con- 
tinent, exoept in Switzerland. This sensation, which 
constitutes the charm of society, and can alone render 
k supportable for any time, is only inspired by some* 
thing analogous and sympathetic in our feelings and 
lentiments ; like two instruments that are in unison, 
and vibrate to each other's touch : for society is a con'- 
cert, and if the instruments are not in tune, thefx^ never 
can be harnoony ; and (to carry on the metaphor) this 
harmony too must sometimes be heightened and sup- 
ported by the introduction of a discord ; but where 
discords predominate,, which is often the case becweeri 
an English and an Italian mind, the music must be 
wretched indeed. Had we but a little mixture of our 
own society, how gladly should we spend the winter 
in Sicily ; but we often think with regret on^ Mr Hamil- 
ton's and Mr Walter's famihes ; and wish again to be 
on the continent. Indeed, even the pleasures we enjoy 
here, we owe principally to Mr Hamilton : his recom* 
nendations we have ever found to be the best passport 
and introduction; and the zeal and cordiality with 
which these are always received, proceeds evidently 
not from motives of deference and respect to the mi- 
nister, but of love and affection to the man. 

This morning we went to see a celebrated convent 
of Capuchins, about a mil^ without the city ; it con- 
tains nothing very remarkable but the burial-place, 
which indeed is a great curiosity. This is a vast sub- 
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terraneous tpavtment, di«id<*d into Wgt liiiimridioWl 
gailtfiics, the walls on each tidt of which wk hdlowtd 
into a variety of aicbesy as if intendrd for a. great cotK 
lection of fctatnes ; these oiehes» instead of Hatuesy aqr, 
all filled with dead bodies* set apvigbt upon their leg^ 
Mid fixed by the back to the ioiide of the mht t their 
pumber is about throe hundied : they are all dresaedia ■ 
the clothes they usually jrore* aad form a most respe^ * 
table aod venerable assembly* The skin and muscle^ 
by a certain preparation^ becooie as dry and hard ss a 
piece of stock-fish ; and although^many of them haic 
been here upwaada of two hundred and fifty years, yit 
uone are reduced to skeletons ; the muscltSy indeed^ is 
some appear to be a good deal nwore sbruok than is 
others ; probably because these persons had been toon 
extenuated at the time of their death. 

Here the people of Palermo pay daily viatfs to tbsir 
deceased friends, and cecall witk pleasure and regiet tbf 
scenes of tlieir'past life : here they fiimiliarize thenip 
selves with their future state, and choose the compsnf 
they would wish to keep in the other world. It is s 
common thing to nrake choice of their nichcy and cs 
try if their body fits it, that no alterations may be ae- 
cess^ after they aie dead ; and sometimes, by way of 
A voluntary peoaoce, they accustom themsehras to ftsii 
for hours in these niches* . 

The bodies of the princes aad first uoftuiity sit 
lodged in handsome chests or trunks, some of then 
jichly jsdomed : these an not in the shape of coifio% 
but all of one wxdth, and about a foot and a hsftf, or 
two feet deep. The keys are kept by the nearest re- 
Jations of the family, who sometimes cone aad drop t 
tear over their dei>arted friends. 

I am not sure if this is not a better method d dia^ 
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^ fosiag of tHe dead than ourt. Tfa^se vkite muat prove 
i admirable lesaons of humility ; and I assure ycRiy they 
[ are not 9uch ol^cta of hon^r as you would imagine i 
I liiey are said» evea for ages after death, to retain a 
I ttiODg iikeiKM to what they were when alive ; so that, 
at soon as you haTe conquered the first feeling excited 
hy these venerable figures, you only consider' this as a 
vast galieiy of original poctraits, drawn after the life, 
1>y the justest and most unprejudiced hand. It must 
be owned that . the colours are rather faded ; and the 
, pencil does not appear to have been the most flattering 
ia the world ; but no matter, it is the pencil of truth, 
rand not of a mercenary, who only wants to please, 
I We were alleging too, that it might be made of very 
confiderable utility to society ; and that these dumb 
orators could giw the most pathetic lectures upon pride 
I and vanity. • Whenever a fellow began to strut, like 
Mr B« or to aifect the haughty supercilious air, he 
V ihofild be sent to converse with his friends in the gal- 
lery ; and if their arguments did not bring him to a 
i proper way 6f thinking, I would give him up as in- 
I ceriigible. 

At Bologna they shewed us the skeleton of a cele- 
I Wed beauty, who died at a period of life when she 
' was still the object of universal admiration. By way 
of making atofieroent for her own vanity, she bequeadi- 
td kevself as a monument, to curb the vanity of others. 
Recollecting on her deathbed the great adulation that 
had been paid to her charms, and the fatal change they 
were soon to undergo, she ordered that her body 
ihould1>e dissectedf and her bones hung up for the in- 
spection of all young maidens who are inclined to be 
' ^ain of their beauty. However, if she had been pre- 
••"^ed in this moral gaUery, the I^sob would have beeu 
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stronger ; for those very features that had raised her 
Taiiity would still hav* remained, oaly divested of dl 
their power, aud disarmed of every charm. 

Some of the Capuchins sleep in these galleries every 
liiglity and pretend to have many wonderful visioni 
and revelations ; but the truth is, that very few people 
believe them. 

- No woman is ever admitted into this convent either 
dead or alive ; and this interdiction is written in large 
characters over the gate. The poorandolent CapuchisSi 
tlte frailest of 'A\ flesh, have great need of such precau« 
tions : they have no occupation from without, and 
they have no resources within themselves ; so that they 
must be an easy ptey to every temptation : Bocaccio, 
and all the books of that kind, are filled x^ith stories 
of their frailty. — ^Yesterday, dining at the. Prince of 
Sperlinga% and talking on this subject, the Abbe 
T— gave us an anecdote of a, friend of his, who 
was formerly a brother of this convent. He is knows 
by the name of Fra. Pasqual, and has passed throi^h 
many singular scenes o^ life, which it would be too 
long to recount. His last migration, or, if you willy 
transmigration, was from one of the banditti of this 
kingdom, in which capacity he had Iseen enrolled for 
some time ; but, tired of the danger and fatigue to 
which he was perperually exposed, he at last deter-r 
mined to exchange the character of the hero for that 
of the saint, and try if it was not both safer and surer 
to rely on t|^ weakness of others, than on our owo 
strength. 

Fra. Pasqual pretended a strong compunctioo for 
the transgressions of his past life, and made ^.promise 
to the Virgin, that the remainder of it should he spent 
in mortification and penaQce, to atone foe4faem. To 
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this e«d Pasqual took the vows of poverty and of chas- 
tity, and entered into all the rigours of the monastic 
life.— For sonEie wetfks he behaved in a most exemplary 
ffiaofier ; he went barefooted, wore a large rosary, and 
a thicker cord of .discipline than any monk in the con- 
vent ; and his >v^hole deportment gave testimony of the 
most unfeigpaed repentance: however, the devil was 
still at work in the heart of Pasqnal, and all these ex- 
ternal mortiftcfitions only made him work the harder ; 
in short, he found it impossible to drive him out : Pas- 
Ipal was sensible of this ; and afraid lest the enepsy 
should at last get the better of him, he thought it ad- 
visable to leave at Palermo the character of sanctity 
ke had acquiredf and begin somewhere else upon a new 
score. He embarked for Naples, where he was soon 
admitted into a Capuchin convent. 

As Pasqual knew from experience, that the dull 
nniformity of the monastic life required some little. 
amusements to render it supportable, the first thing he 
let i^ttt was to find a fnistresa. He made love to a 
lady of easy virtve, who soon admitted bis addresses* 
but at tke sanne time informed him, that he had a for- 
midable rival, who was jealous as a tiger, and would not 
fail to put them both to death, should he discover the 
intrigue. This was no oth^r than a lifeguard-man, a 
fellow of six feet two inches, with a vastt spada, like 
that of Goliahy and a monstrous pair of curled whiskers, 
that would ha.ve cast a damp on the heart of any man 
but Fra. Pasqual-; but the monastic Jife had not yert 
enervated bim ; he was accustomed to idangeF, and 
loved a few difficulties ; however, as in his present cha- 
lacter he could not be on a footing with his rival, he 
thought it best only to make use of prudence and stra- 
Mgem to mipplant him : these are the ecclesiastical 
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arm*, and ihey have grnerally be«a foand too hard for 
the military. 

The kdy promised him an iatennew ao toon as ^ 

court ahould go to Portki, where the ijfeguard^Bian'* 

duty obliged hk» to attend the king. Fasqual waked 

with impatience for «omc time ;-ot bit the wilkeifor 

night arrived ; the king set off, after the ^pa% wi& 

all his guards. Pasqual flew Jike lightning to the arms 

of his mistress ; the pteliminaries weie soon seiytkid, and 

the happy lovers had just fallen aaleepf when they were 

suddenly alarmed by a rap and a well-known voice A 

the door. Thf^lady started up in an agivy of despair, 

assuring Pasqual that they were both undone ; that 

this was her loiter ; and if some- exprijient waa oat 

* fallen upon, in the first transports of his fury, he wodd 

certainly put them both to death. There was *o time 

for reflectmn j the li£eguard«»an demanded enttance in 

<he most pewmptory manner, and the iady waa obliged 

to instant compliance. Paaqiftl had just time to gather 

his rags together, and aram hHnseif in bek»w the bed; 

at that instant the doc» opened, and tJie giant oame in, 

rattVmg his arms and storming at his nMStress, for baviag 

made him wait so long ; however, ske soon pacified 

him. He thAi ordered her to strike a lights that he 

might see to undress : — this struck Pasqual to the soul, 

and he gave himself up for lost ; however, the Mf% 

address saved him, when he least expected it. In bring. 

ing the tinder, she took care to let fall some vwter into 

the box ; and all the beating she and her tover cooW 

beat, they could not produce one spark. Ev«7 stroke 

of the flint sounded in PasquaPs ears like the deadi- 

knell 'r hut when h^ heard the hfeguard-man aweariog 

at the tinder for not kindling, he began to conceive 

aome hopes, and blessed the fertile inventiaa of women. 
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•—The lady told him he might easily get a light at the 
goard» which was at no great distance.-— Pasqual's 
heart leiqied with joyj*-4>iit when tiie soldier answered 
that he was absent without feave^ and durst act be seen, 
it again began to flag yidjjit on his ordering her to go— 
it died within him, and he now found hims^ in greater 
danger tittii ever. The lady herself was disconcerted ; 
b«t quickly reooveriRgy ehe told him, it would he too 
loftg before she could get dressed ; but advised him to 
go to the comer of • neighbouring street, where there 
was a lamp burning before the Virgin Mary, who 
eoilld have no objection to his lighting a candle at it. — 
Pasqttid reyived ; but the soldier declared he was too 
much fatigued with his walk, and would rather undress 
in the dark ; he at the same time began to grope be« 
low th^ 1)ed for a bottle of liquors, which he knew 
«tood tfaere.-<-Pa8qual shook like a Quaker,-— however, 
^11 he eacaped.— The lady observing what he was about, 
made a spring, and got him the bottle, at the very in- 
stant he was within an inch of seizing PasquaPs head. 
--^The lady then went to bed, and told her lover, as it 
was a cold night> she would warm his place for him. 
Pasquai admired her address, and began to conceive 
iome hopes of escaping* 

His situation was the most irksome in the world ; 
the bed was so l^w, that he had no room to move ; 
^d when the great heavy lifeguard^man entered it, he 
fdUnd himself squeezed down to the ground. He lay 
trembling and stifling his breath for some time, but 
found it absolutely impossible to support* his situation 
^11 morning ; and indeed, if it had, his clothes, which 
were scattered about, must kifiEilIibly discover him : he 
therefore b^an to think of making his escape ; but he 
€ould notinove without alarmt«g his rival, who was 

•L 2 
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now lying ebove him. At first he tbougbt of rushing 
Buddeuly out> and It browing bimsetf into the street ; but 
tliis he disdained, and, on second though is, determined 
to <tcTze the liieguard-ma«'« swordi and either put him 
to death, or inake an honourd>le capitulation -both for 
himself and- the lady. la the midst of these reflections, 
liis rival began to snore, and Pasqual declarea that no 
music was ever so grateful lo his soul. He tried to 
stir a little, and finding that it did not awake the 
enemy, he by degrees worked hkuself ou^ qf hU prison. 
Jle immediately laid hold of the great spada ;^— -when 
^11 his fears forsook him, and he felt as bold as a Hon. 
He now relinquished the dastardly scheme of escaping, 
and only thought how he could best retaUate on his 
rival, for all that he had made htm suffer. 

As Pasqual was stark naked, it was no more trouble 
to him to put on tlie soldier's clothes than his own ; and 
as both his cloak and his cappouch together were not 
worth a si^peni^, he thought it most eligible to equip 
himself a la militair^, and to leave, his sacerdotal robes 
to the soldier. In a short time he was dressed cap-a-pi^* 
His greasy cowl, his cloak, his sandals, his rosary, and 
hi^ rope of discipline, he gathei:ed together, and placed 
on a chair before the bed ; and girding himself with a 
great buff belt, instead of the cordon of St Francis, and 
grasping his trusty toledo iostead of the crucifix, he 
sallied forth into, the street. He pondered for some 
time what scheme to fall upon ; and at. first thought 4if 
returning in the character of another hfeguard-man^ pre- 
tending to have been sent by the v^^^^f with a guard 
in quest of his companion, who not being found in his 
quarters, was supposed to have deserted ; and thus^ after 
having made him pay heartily for all that he had suffer* 
ed under the bed, to leave him to the enjojim^t of hii 
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panicy and the elegant suit of clothes he bad provided 
him. However^ be ivas not satisfied with this reveoge^ 
and determined on one still nvdre solid. He went to 
the gaardy and told the officer that he had met a Capu« 
•bin friar, with all the ensigns of his sanctity about him, 
skolietTig thnmgb the streets, in the dead pf night, when 
they pretend to be employed in prayer for the sins of 
mankind. That prompted by curiosity to follow him; 
the bolq^ friar, as he expected, went straight to the house 
of a celebrated courtesan ; that he saw him admitted, 
and listened at the window till be heard them go to bed 
together ; tb«t if he did* not find this information to be 
true, he should resign himself bis prisoner, and submit 
to whatever fMinishment be should think proper. 

'i he officer and his guard delighted to have such a 
hold of « Capuchin, (who pretend to be the very models 
(if sanctity, and who revile in a particular manner the- 
licentious life of the military), turned out with the ut- 
most alacrity, and, under the conduct of Pasqual, sur- 
rounded the lady's bouse. Pasqual began thundering 
at the door, ^od demanded entrance for the ofHcer and 
bis guard* The unhappy soldier waking with the noise, 
and not doubting that it was a detaclunent sent t^ seize 
him, gave himself up to despair, and instantly took 
shelter in the very place that Pasqual had so lately oc- 
cupied ; at the same time laying hold of all the tkiiigs 
he found on the chair, never doubting that they were 
bis own clothes. As the lady was somewhat dilatory 
in opening the door, Pasqual pretended to put his foot 
to it, when up it flew, and entering with the officer and 
his guard, demanded the body of a Capuchin friar, who 
they were informed lodged with her that night. The 
lady had heard Pasqual go out, and having no suspicion 
tbat he would inform against himself, she protested her 
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innocence in the most tolehin mtnnery taking all the 
iatnta to witness that she 'knew no soch person : but 
Pasqofti) suspecting thrfetreat of the lover, begtt grop^ 
ing below the bed, and soon ^Ued out his own greasy 
cowl aitd ctoak ; — ^* Here (said he to the officer}—* 
here are proofs enough : I'll answer foril, iBignor Fmke 
hinMelf is at no great distance.'^— -And puttjng bis noae 
'below the bed ;— -"Fogh (says he) I smell him ;— ihe 
stinks like a fox. The surest method of fiodiag z 
CapQchin^ is by the nose ; you may wind hmi a mile 
off."...Tben lowering their lanthorn, they beheld the 
uafbrtunate lover squeezed in betwixt the bed and the 
ground, and almost stiied.-— ** Seeo h^ (said Pasqoal) 
here he is, with all the ensigns of his keilniess f^ aad 
pulling them out one by one,— ^the crucifix, the rosary, 
and the cord of diecipline,— <* You may see (said he) 
that the reverend lather came here to do penance :''— * 
and taking up the coid,— >^ Suppose now we sboold 
assist him in this meritorious work, jtndiamat Signer 
Pudrei-'-andlamo,''-'We will save you the trouble of 
inflicting it yourself }— and whether you came here to 
sin, or to repent* by your own maxims, you knew, a lit- 
tle 8Q((|hd discipline is healthful to the soul.'^-<«>The 
guard were lying round the bed in convnlsions, of laugh- 
ter \ and began breaking the mont galling and most in- 
solent jokes upon the supposed padre.— The lifeguard- 
man thought himself enchanted— He at last ventured to 
speak, and declared they were all m a mistake : — ^that 
he was no Capuchin :— upon which the laugh redoubled, 
and the coarsest jokes were repeated. The lady, in the 
mean time, with the best dissembled marks of fear and 
astonishment, ran about the room, exclaiming— *< Oime 
Siamo perdtttii-'^iamo iru:anliii,-^iamo insorcelati**^^^ 
Pasqual, delighted to see that his plan had taken its full 
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effect, thoaght it now time to make his retreat before 
the ttofortuaate lorer could hate an opportunity of ex- 
aoiining his clothes, and pethaps detecting him : he 
thereftofe pretended regimental businessyand regretting 
much that he was obliged to join his corps, took leave 
«f the officer and his guard ; at t!ie same time recom- 
in«3dii^ by all means to treat the holy father with all 
that reverence and respect that was due to so sacred a 
person. 

The lifegfMard-man, when he got out from below the 
b«c^ began to look abdat for his clothes ; but observing 
nothing but the greasy weeds of a Capuchia friar, he 
was notv perfectly convinced, .that Heaven had deliver- 
€d him over, for his oflences, to the power of some de- 
Bion f (for of all mortals the Neapolitan soldiers are the 
iciost supei^sti€io0s).-*»The lady, too, acted her part so 
well, that he hod ho longer any doubt of it.**-^ Thus 
-it id (said he in a penitential voice) to offend heaven ! 
t ^*.l own my «fi.^— ' I knew it was Friday, and yet — O, 
jlesh, flesh !-^Had it been any other day, I still should 
have remained what I was.— *-0, St Gennaro f I pass- 
ed thee * too wiUiout paying the due respect*^:— thy 
all-seeing eye has foulad me out. Gentlemen, do witli 
me what you please : I. am not what I seem to be." 

" No* na, (sa]d the officer) wc are sensible of 

that. But comei Signor Padre, on with your gar- 
ments, and march j-^we have no time to trifle. • 

Here, corporat— (giving him the cordon) tie his hands, 
and let him feel the weight of St Francis,— The saint 
owes him that, for having so impudently denied him for 
liifl master.'*— The poor soldier was perfectly passive ; 
* -'they arrayed him in the sandals, the cowl, and the ' 

* A celebrated statue of St Januarius, betwixt Portici an<! 
Naples, 
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cloak of Fi-a Pasqua], and put the great rosttry about 
his neck ; and a mosc woeful figure he made.^— The 
officer made him look in the glass* to try if he could 
recollect himself* and afiked if he y>za a Capuchin now 
or not.— >He was shocked at his own appearance ; but 
bore every thing v^nth meekness and resignation, Tbey 
then conducted him to the guard* belabouring him sil 
the way with the cord of St Francis* and asking him 
every stroke* if he knew his roaster now. 

In the mean time* Pasqual was snug in kis conveot, 
enjoying the sweets of his adventure. He had a spare 
cloak and cowl* and was soon equipped again like one 
of the holy fathers t he then took the clothes and ac« 
coutrements of the lifeguard-man* and laid them in. a 
heap* near the gate of another convent of Capuchins* 
but at a great distance from his own* reserving only to 
himself a trifle of money which he found in the breechss 
pocket* just to indemnify him for the loss of his cloak 
and his cowl : and even this* he says* he should have 
held sacred* but he knew whoever should find the~ 
clothes would make lawful prize of it. 

The poor soldier remained next day a spectacle of 
ridicule to all the world ; at last his companions heard' 
of his strange metamorphosis*^ and came in troops to 
see him-; their jokes were perhaps still, more galling 
than those of the guard, but as he thought himself un- 
der the finger of God* br at least of St Januarius* he 
bore all with meekness and patience ; at last his clothes 
were found* and he was set at liberty ; but he believes 
.to this day* that the whole was the work of the devil, 
sent to chastise him for his sins ; and has never since 
seen his mistress on a Friday, nor passed the statue of 
St Januarius without muttering a prayer. Fra Pasqual 
has told the story to several of his most intimate friend?. 
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whom he cati depend on, amongst whon^ id the Abbe 

T-t-i, who has often had it from his own mouth. 

« 

I beg pardon for this long story.; had I suspected 
that it would have run out to half this length, I asv 
sure you I should not have troubled you with itr Per- 
haps, however, you will think this apology precisely the 
most unnecessary, and most impertinent part of it all.-^ 
This *ift often the fate of apologies, particularly for 
long letters \ First, because it always makes them 
longc?r ;---Secondly, — Hey-day ! where are we going 
now ?— To return then to our subject. We had no 
sooner left the Capuchin convent, than our carriage 
broke down, long before we reached the* city : and as 
walking (at Palermo as well as Naples) is of all things 
the most disgraceful, we risked by tins unfortunate ac- 
cident to hsJVe our characters blasted for ever. How- 
ever, Philip, our Sicilian servant, took care to make 
such a noise about it, that our dignity did not much suf* 
fcr. He kept a little distance before us, pcsting and 
blasting all the way at their cursed crazy carriages ;— - 
and swearing that ^ there never was any thing iti the 
world 8o infamous ;. that in a city hke Palermo, the ca- 
pital of all Sicily, Signori of our rank and dignity 
«houKi be obliged to walk on foot ; that it must be an 
eternal reflection against the pkccj-r^and bawled out 
to every person he met, if there was no coaches to be 
had ; no carriages of any'kind, eitfcer for love or mo- 
ney. In short, we had not got half through the 
street before we. had several offers from gentlemen 
of our acquaintance, who lamented exceedingly the in- 
dignity we hid suffered, and wondered much, that wc 
did not rather send forward a servant for another coach,, 
aod wait {itr the heat of the sun ) till it arrived. 
Tbis^is not the only time that Philip's wits have 
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been of terrtce to u» oH ttich pccaBtona* A few Biglits 
ago wc bad a dispute witb our coqrbman ; turned kim 
off» and bad not provided anotben We were unfortunate- 
ly engage^ji €o go to the great eonTersalion. What Was to 
W done ? — No »ucb tbiag^ aa walking.-— SliouliL we be 
caughl in Uie &ct» we are disgraced fer ever.-*I( 
would be .worse tban to be caugbt in that of adultery. 
— No alternative^ however. There was not a coach to 
be hady and our old coachman would not serve u» for 
•ne night only. — Philip made sad v^ry ftcea, and swore 
the coachman ought to be crucified ;-^but when he 
saw us bent on walking* he was still more distressed \ 
and I really believe^ if we had been discovered, that he 
would not have served us any k>nger. He^ therefor? 
set hxa wits to work» how he should preserve both hi» 
masters' honour and his own place. He at first hesi- 
tated, before he would take up the fiambeau ; but he 
would by no means be prevailed on to light it.— 
" What, (said Philip), do you think I have no more 
regard for you, than to expose you to the eyes of the 
whole world ? No, no> Gentlemen; if you will brin^ 
yourselves to disgrace, you shall not at least make me 
the agent of shewing it : but remember^ if you are ob- 
served walking, no mortal will believe you keep s 
coach ; and do not expect after that to be received in- 
to company ?" — •* Wdl, well, Philip, do as you jJeaje, 
but we must go to the conversation.'' — ^Philip shrugged 
up his ttiOxA^^r^-^*^ Diaholo^^ he faremo ! Andimno dwh 
que Signori'^^Hmdiatna.'^^-'^-^ saying, he led the way, 
and we followed. 

Phihp had studied the geography of the town ; he 
conducted us through lanes only known to himself, 0n^ 
carefully Avoided the great street ; till at last we srrived 
at a little entry, which leads to the convevaatioa roontf ; 
here the carnages usually stop. We slipt up the entry 
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lAtiie daHs $ when Philip' davting isto a shop, lighted his 
fembeau ia an ifiMaiity and came rtidiing bef[>re as, 
bawliisg onv — " Fia*%a fur gli Signeri iorreHieri ;— • 
;«H^en all the world immediately made way for us. — Af- 
ter we had got into the rooms, he caBed so loud al^cr 
tx% ai^liag at ^/Aatt tkne he should ordev thar coach to 
, fetum^ that, overcome partly by risibility, %ind' partly , 
by a* consei<iltones& of lAie deceit, not one of u^ ha({ 
|fower |Q answer him. Philip, however, followed us, 
and repealed the question so often, that we were obli- 
ged to give him a reply, *' a mers^a noite.^^-^At mid- 
night he canie to teH us that the eocch was ready. — 
We were curious to see Ifcow he w^ouM behave on this 
occasion ; for k waa not half so diffi»cult to get in un- 
observed, as to gftt out z howevier, Philip'r genius watf 
equal to both.— As aoon as we got into tLe entry^ he 
run 4o the door, bawling ovt Antonio, as hard as he 
could roar. No Antonio answered ;-*-a!id up^brtunate* 
lyy there was a number of gentlemen and ladies going 
away at the same time. They bcggvd of us, as stran- 
gers, to step first into our carriage, and absolutely re- 

fused fa g<> before u». — Philip was sadly puzzled He 

firsc ran up the street, th^ he mn down, and came 
back all out of breathy cnrsmg An^>itio. ** That ras- 
cal (said hey is never in the way, and you must turn 
him off.-^He pretends that he could not get up his 
coach to the dpor, for tlie great crowd df carriages ; 
and is waiting about fifty yards below.-^Vbstrr Eccel- 
fenzi had better step down ^satd Philip )'otHerWise fda 
will be obliged to wait here- at least half an' hbur."— i 
We took leave of the' com'pany; and set off— *-PhiHp" 
ran likea Iamp-Kght?r, till he had almost pss^d**t1ie 
carriages, when dkshing his flambeau* on tli^grotihd^ as^ 
. if bj accident,' he extinguished it, and getting iirto a' 
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narrow lane» be waited till we came up ; wben he wUs* 



pered lit to follgnir hiin»-^4nd conducted as back, by 
the same labyrinth we had come ; and thus saaied us 
fix)m eternal infamy.— >However, he assures us^ that he . 
wil^not venture it again for his place* 

Now» what do you think of a nation where, such 
prejudices as these prevail ? — It is pretty much the 
case all over Italy. — An Italim nohlenuift is asbaxped 
of nothing so much as nukiug use of his leg8.<8— They 
think their dignity augments by the repqie. oC their 
members ; and that ^ no man can be truly respectaUet 
that does not loU away one half of his tioie on a sofa, 
or in a carriage. — In short, a man is obliged to be in- 
dolent and effeminate^ not to be despised and ridicu- 
•lous.— «What can we expect of suc]^ a people ?«— Can 
they be capable of any thing great or manly« who 
seem almost ashamed to appear men !--rI own^ it sur- 
passes my comprehension ; and I bless my stars every 
time I think of honest John Bull» even with all his 
faults.— Will you bclieye me, that, of all that I have 
known in Italy, there are scarce hajif a. dozen that 
have had fortitude epough to subdue this mo^' con- 
temptible of all l^unan prejudices I The prince of 
Campo Franco. t09 in this placet is above it. He is 
a noble fellow^ and both in his person and character, 
' greatly resembles our late worthy friend. General Crau- 
furd. He i» a major-general too, and always dresses 
in his uniform, which still increases the resemblance. 
!|^very time I see him, he says er does something that 
recalls strongly to mind the idea of oar noble general. 
xf-He laughs at the follies of his country, and. holds 
these wretched prejudices ki that contempt they de- 
serve.—" What would the old hardy Romaics think 
(said he, talking on this.subject) were they permitted 
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to take a view of ^he occupations of their progeny ?— • 
I should like to 'see a Bimtas or a Cas^kis amongst us 
for a little :— how the dumsy vulgar fellows would be 
hoeted.--— I dar»^ say they would soon be glad to return 
to the dlades again."* 

JVdiMi ;-^or same nights past we have been observing 
the course of a comet ;. and as we were the first people 
here that tooK notice of it». I assure you, we are looked ^ 
upon as very profound astronomers. I shall say more 
of it nesu letter. We have now got out of our abo- 
minable inOy and have taken a £nal leave of our French 
landlady. The Count Bushemi, a very amiable young 
man^ has been kind enough to provide us a lodging on 
the sesifshore ; one of the coolest and moct agreeable 
in Palermo. Ever yoorsy &c* 
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Palermo, Julj/ 2. 

/^UR.c^met is now gone ; we first observed it on 

^^ the 24th, It had no tail, but was surrounded 

wit^ a faiptish ill-defined light, that made it look like 

a blight star fining through a thin cloud. This, in 

all probability, is owiog to an atmosphere, around the 

body of the comet, that causes a refracttoa pf the rays, 

and prevents them from reaching us with that. distinct* 

ness we ob^epve in bodies tj^t have no aNnosphere.--^ 

We were still the more persuaded of. this> two nights 

ago, when we had the good fortune to catch the comet 

just passing close by a small fixed star, whose light 

was not only considerably dimned, but we thought we 

observed ^ sensible change of place in the st9ry,,as sooa 
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88 its xgj% fell into the atmoBphefe of dM comiei p ow*- 
ing no doubt to the Tefiractao» in pnafog thmrngb tbat 
atmospbeiT.-«We attempled to trace the line oi the 
coioet^ft course, but aivre «ould ind Mr globef it wa» 
not possible to do it with any degree of precision .-*-«- 
Its directioB was almost doe north-, wd it» vekneity ai- 
t^ether amaziDg.«"^We did not observe it v^ mioute-^ 
, ly the two or dwee first oig^s of its apfn^niDce; hvOL 
on the SOtb it was at our zeoitfa bere, (Uttitode 38 IQ | 
longitude from London 1ft) about &«e maiiHes aft^ 
midnight \ and last nighty the first ol July, it passed 
&ur degrees to the east of the polar stai^ nearly at 40 
minutes after eight. So tbat, in kas dkan 2At h^urs, ia 
bas described a great ardh in the heavens, upwards of 
50 degrees \ which gives an idea of the most amaziii^ 
velocity. Supposing it at the distance of the sun, at 
tliis rate of travelling, it woul^ go round the earth's 
orbit in less than a week : which makes, I think, con- 
siderably more than 60 millions of miles a-day ; a mb- 
tion that vastly surpasses all human comprehension. 
And as this motion continues to be greatly accelera- 
ted, what must it be, wtten the cpmet appvoaehes stitt 
nearer to the body of the sun ! Last night a ebange 
of place was observable in the ^ace of a lew minoces,, 
particularly when it passed near any of the fixed stiEirs. "^ 
We attempted to find if it bad any observable parsUax,- 
but the vast rapdity of its motion always preteiHed 
us ; for whaltever fixed stars it was^ ne^ in the horizon, 
it had gp% so far to the qerth of them, long before it 
reached the meridian, that the parallax, if theie was^ 
any, entirely escaped us» 

J shall long much to see the bbservationa that have 
been made with you, and in other distant couiitries on 
this' comet ; as«frem these,, we shall probii£ly be exH 
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abkd to form some judgment of its distance from the 
earth : wKich,, although we could observe no parallax, 
I am apt to believe was not very great, as its motioa 
was so very perceptible.— We could procure no instru» 
inenta to measure its apparent distance fi-om any of the 
Axed 8tars» so that the only two observations any thing 
can be made ofy are^ the time of its passing the polav 
star last night, its distance from it, and the time of ita 
arrival at our zenith ert the dOlh ; thia we found by 
applyiifjl^ the eye to a strait rod,, hung perpendicularly 
from a small thread. , The comet was not in the ex- 
act point of the zenith, but to the best of our observa** 
tion, about six or seven siiuutes to the north of it. 
Last night it was visible alnK>6t immediately after sun* 
set I long before any of the fixed stars appeared. It 
is now immersed in the rays of the sun, and has cer-^ 
tainly got very near his body. If it returns again tO' 
the regions of space, it will probably be visible in a 
few days, but I own I should much doubt of any such 
return, if it is- really by t)ie attractive force of the sun 
that it is at present carried with such amazing celerity 
towards him. I'his is the third comet of this kind,, 
whose return I have had an opportunity of watching ; 
but never was fortunate enough to ftnd any of theo^ 
after they had passed the sun ; though those that do^ 
really return^ appear at that tiiKe much more lumi« 
nous than before they approached him. 
. The astronomy of comets, from what I can remember 
of it, appears to be clogged with very great difficulties^, 
and even some seeming absurdkies. It ia difficult to 
conceive, that these immense bodies, after being drawa ' 
to the sun with the velocity of a millioa of miles in aa 
hour ) when they have at last come almost to touch him, 
should then dy olF from his body, with the same velocity 
they approach it \ and that too; by the power of this 
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* teiy motion that his attraction has occasioned.-— 'The 
dennonstration of this 1 remember is very curious and 
ingenious ; but 1 wish it may be entirely free from 
sophistry. No doubt, in bodies fnoviog in carves round 
a fixed centre, as the centripetal motion increases, the 
centrifugal one increases likewise ;•>— but how this mo* 
tion, which is only generated by the former, should at 
last get the better of the power that produces it ; and 
that too, at the very time this power has acquired its 
utmost force and energy, seems somewhat difficult to 
conceive. It is the only instance I know, wherein the 
effect increasing regirfarFy with the cause, at last, whilst 
the cause is still acting with full vigour, the ellt'Ct entire- 
ly gets the better of the cause, and leaves it in the lurch. 
For, the body attracted, is at last carried away with in- 
finite velocity from the attracting body.— By what power 
is it carried away ^— Why, say our philosophers, by 
the very power of this attraction, which has now pi^odu* 
ced a new power superior to itself^ to wit, the centrifugal 
force. However, perhaps all this may be reconcikable 
to-reason ; far be it from me to presume attacking so 
glorious a system as that of attraction. The law that 
the heavenly bodies are said to observe, in describing 
equal areas in equal times, is supposed to be demonstra* 
ted, and by this it would appear, that the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces alternately get -the mastery of one ano* - 
tber. 

However, I cannot help thinking it somewhat hard 
to conceive, that gravity should always g^t »the betttt 
of the centrifugal force, at the Very time that its actios 
is the smallest, when the comet is at its greatest distance 
ffom the sun ; and that the centrifugal force should 
get the better of gravity, at the very time that its ac- 
tion is the greatest I when the comet is at it9 neatest ; 
point to the sum . 
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To a common obsener it would rather appear, that 
the sun, like an -electric body, after it had once charged 
the objects that it attracted with its own effluvia or at- 
mosphere, by degrees loses its attraction, and at last 
even repels them : and, that the attracting power, like 
what we likewise observed in electricity, does not return 
again till the effluvia imbibed from the attracting body 
is dispelled or dissipated ; when it is again attracted^ 
and 80 on alternately. For it appears (at least to an 
HDphilosophical observer) somewhat repugnant to rea- 
son, to say that a body flying off from another body 
'some thousands of miles in a minute, should all the time 
be violently attracted by that body, and that it is even 
by virtue of this very attraction that it is flying off from 
H.-— He would probably ask, what'moi^ could it do^ 
pray, were it really to be repelled ? 

Had the system of electricity, and of repulsion as 
well as attraction, been known and established in the 
last age, I have httle doubt that the profound genius of 
Newton would have called it to his aid ; and perhaps 
accounted in a more satisfactory manner for many of 
the great phenomena of the heavens. To the best of 
ny remembrance, we know of no body that possesses^ 
in any considerable degree, the power of attraction, that 
in certain circumstances does not likewise possess the 
power of irepulsion. — The magnet, tite tourmalin, amber, 
glass, and every electrical substance. — Now, from ana- 
^^gy> as we find the sun so powerfully endowed with 
•attraction, why nwy we not hkewise suppose him to be 
possessed of repulsion ? Indeed, this very power seems 
^ be confessed by the Newtonians to reside in the sun 

• 

m a most wonderful degree ; for they assure us he re* 
?«U the rays of light with such amazing force, that 
they fly upwards of 80 millions of miles in seven minutes. 
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Now why skould we confine this repuloi— ^.to the nyt 

of light ooly ?— 'As they are nwtterial, may not other 

lAettcr brooght near hie body» be affected ia iKe saoae 

manner ? Indeed one would imagine, that their, motiod 

■lone would create the ntost violent repulsion ; and that 

the force, with which they are perpetually Aewing from I 

the sun, would most effectuaUy ^vent every other bo«{ 

dy from approaching hka | for tUs we find ia the eoo«1 

•tant efiect of a mpid stream of any other matter.— ^^ 

let us examine i|, little moie his effects oo oomets. Tbtj 

tails of these bodiea are probably their atmosphere% ie»j 

dered highly electrical^ either from the ▼ioleisce of tlwirj 

motion, or firem their proximity to the san.-'*-Of all tkj 

hodies we know, thexe is none in so conntant and mi 

wolent att electrical -state, as the higher regions of our, 

own atmosphere. Of this I have long been eoavineed;j 

for, send up a kite with a small wire .,?bout its striog^i 

enly to the height of 12 or 1300 feet, and at all timet 

k will produce fire, aa I have found by frequt^nt eaperi- 

ence \ sometimes, when the air was perfectly clear, wit^ 

out a cloud in the hemisphere \ at other time^f, when it 

was. thick and hazy, fod totally ' unfit for electncal 

operations hjelow. Now, as thia ia the case at so small' 

m height, and as we find the effect still ^ws sponger, 

in propoition aa the kile advance^ (for I have aometiioef 

observed, that a bhnt of wind, suddaoly mising the kite 

abe«it an hundb^d fiea^faes nuane than double the effect) 

what must it be in very great devations i —Indeed wc 

may often JB<^e of it from the violence with which the^ 

f louds are agitated, from the it;ieteors formed abQv;e.KHe 

re^on of the clouds, and .|>artici4arly frpm the aiitor» 

berealis, which has .been observed to have much the 

aame colour and appearai^ lis the matter that focms tlv; 

tails of comets. 
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"ifcFvr what must be the eiect of so vast a body as 
c;ur atmosphere^ made strongly electrical* when it hap* 
pens to approach any other body ?— *It must always be 
citbrr violently attra^cttd or repelled, according to the 
pothive or negative quality (m the language of ekc- 
tricians) of the body that it approaches; 

It lias ever been observed that the tails of comets 

(just as We should expect, from a very light fluid body» 

aetach«id to a foMkeary one) are drawn aftev the eo- 

nets, as hMig' as they are at a distance' from the sun $ 

but so soon as the comet goes mar to his body, the 

tail veers about to that side of the comet that is in the 

opposite directFon from* the suii^ and b» longer fbU 

hm^ the> comet, but continues tt& motiom sideways^ 

opposing its whole length to> the medium tlLrx>ugiy 

which *it passes, rather than allow it m any degree %» 

s^proacb the sun. Indeed, its tendesey to follow the 

body of tlie comet is stiU: observable, were it not pre^ 

^rez^ed by some force superior to that tendency;; ior the 

tail is ahrays observed to%benda Httle to that ude itom: 

wheiice the comet is flying*. This, perhaps, is some 

procff tooy that it does vxA m^ve in sm. absolute racuum. 

When, the comet reaches' its perilxslioa, the tail is 

generally very much lengthened^, pexiiaps by tke rztti* 

fraction from the h«at ;— ^perhaps' by the increaae of the 

sun^s repulsion^ or that of his ataaDi|ih«re. It still eon- 

tinues projected, exactly -in the opposite directkm from. 

. the sun ; and when the comet move^ off again to tlie 

'•'^gvons.of space, the tail, instead of following it, as it 

<Jid on its approach, i* projected a vast way before it, 

and still keeps the body of the comet exactly opposed 

hetwixt it and the son : till by degi-ees, as the distance 

increases, the length of the tail is diminished ; the rc*^ 

l^ulsion probably becoming, weaker and weaker,, 
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It hat likewise beeo •bsenred, thit the lengthy of 
these tails are eominoiily in proportion to the proxtoiity 
of the «>met to the mn. That of 1680 threw out « 
train that would alnnost have reached from the 8oart» 
the earth. If this had been attracted by the sun, wo^j 
it not have faUeo upon his body \ when the coa^t at: 
that time was not oncibnith of his diatoeter distaste 
from him ; but iustead of this, it was darted away toi 
tke opposite side of the heaveos^ tmBk with aigreater; 
Telocity than that of the comet it8elf.--*)tbw what cank 
• this ba owin^ to»^ if not to a repulsive power to the sua, 
or hit atmosphere ? 

Aad» indeed, it wmM «t #rst ap^r tnit little h 
abiBvd to say, that the tail of the .comet is all this time'] 
wlently attracted by the son, although it be dsifenl 
away in an opposite direclion from him, as to say the' 
same.of the comet itself. It is true, this cepulsion seems t 
to begin much sooner to afiPect the tatl than the bodyij 
of the comet ; which is supposed always. to pass the' 
sun -before it begins to fly awoy from htm, whloh is by 
no means the case with tho tail. The repulsive force, 
therefore, (if there 4s any aoch), is in a much less pro- 
portion than the attractive one, and probably just enough 
to counterbalance the latter, when these bodies are in 
their penhelions, and to turn them so much aside, aa to 
prevent their faUing into the body of the sun. The 
projectile force they have acquired will dien carry them 
out to the heavens, and. repiJaion probably diminishing 
as they recede from the sun's atmosphere, his attraction 
will again cake place, and retard their motion regularly, 
till they arrive at their apheUa, when they once more 
begin to return to him* 

I don't know bow you will like all this :.— -Our comet 
)ias led noe a d^ce I very little thought of ; and i be* 
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lieve I sliouldhsve done* better to send it at once into 
the suiiy and had done with it : and that, indeed, I am 
apt to believef. will be its fate. For as this comet has 
IK) tail, there is, of cooaequenee, no apparent repulsion. 
If it was repelled; its atmospbere, like the others^ would 
be driven ain^ay tn the opposite direction ffom the sun ; 
I therefore do not see any possible metlwd it has of 
e^aping* - 
* These comets are certainly bodies of a very different 
nature from those with tails, to which, iadeed, they ap- 
pear to bear a much less resemblance than they do to 
planets : and it is no small proof of the little progress 
we have made in -the knov^ledge of tlie universe/ that 
they have not as yet been distinguished by a difi^rent 
iiame. 

TIbis is the third kind of body that has been discover- 
I ed in oui^ .system, that all aippear essentially different 
from each other, that are probably r^ulated by different 
laws, and intended for very different purposes. — How 
much will -posterity be astonished at our ignorance, and 
wonder that this system should have^existed for so many 
thousand years, before we wore in the least acquainted 
with one-half of it, or had even invented names to dis- 
tingui^ its different menibers ! 

I have no doubt, that in future ages, the number of 
the comets, the form of their orbits, and time of theif 
revolutions, will be as clearly demonstrated as -that -of 
the planets. It is our countryman, Dr Halley, who has 
begun this great work, which may be considered just 
now as in its earliest infiEtncy.— -These bodies too, with 
tlnick atmospheres, but without tails, will likewise 
have their proper places ascertained, and mil no longer 
be confouflded with bodies to which they bear no re- 
semblance or connection. 
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CoimCs with ttik faRve seldom been viiiUe» but on 
tbeir recess from the sun. It is he that kindles them 
1^0 and gives them that sWinmg appearance in ~ t;iic 
heMeos^-*-Oii the contvaryt thsae without tails bawe 
•eldoflH perhaps neacr, bees abaerwd, but on thceir aip« 
paoach to ham. i don^ tca/Astt^axxf whose «eturm 
has been tokrdbly well ascertained. I nffleayber, is* 
deed, a few years ago, ^« small one^ that was add «o 
have been discovered by a telescope, sfser it had passed 
the Sttn» but never move beeacne vsstUe to the naked 
eye. This assertion is . easily made» and nobody cans 
contradict it ; but it dses not at att appear probable* 
that it should have been so much less Ivnnnous sifter it 
had passed the san» than befote it approached hina $- 
and I will own to you» when I have heard that the 
return of these comets had escaped the eyes q§ 4he 
most acute astronomers, I have been teasptcd io think 
that they did not retuno at all, but were absorbed ta 
the body of the son, which their viekpt motion to* 
wards him seenatfd to indicate^-^-Iadeed,^ I have ofitea 
wished that this discavefry ni§ht be made* as it wotiid 
in some measure account txx what has yet beea looked 
upon as unafOcounteble : .that the sno, notwithstanding' 
his daily -waste, from enlightenmg the initvcrse, never 
appears diminished either in size or light «^-^i^l|c this 
waste must be immense, and were there apt in nature 
«ome hidden provision for supplying it^- in, the apace of 
six thousand years, sju^posing the world to be no older* 
the planets must have got to a much ijreater .diatanae 
from his^body* by the vast dinmnition of hiaaHraction $ 
they must likewise have moved-much dower, and con* 
sequently the length of our year miist have been great- 
Ij increased. Noti^ng-of all this seems to be-the case t 

K 

the diameter of the sun is the same that ever it 
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lie neitfa^r appears diniiittshed, nor our distance fn>m 
tiim increased : his light, heat, and attraction seem to 
be tke same i» ever ; and the motion of the planett 
round >Hn is peiformed in the same time$ of conse* 
foeace, bis quantity of aiatter stiH continues the same. 
—How. then is the vast waste supplied ?-— May there 
not be oaillieas of bodiaa attracted hy him, from the 
bemuUeaa regions of space, that are never pereeivod hy 
as ? CofloetSt on their road to him, have several times 
been aecidentadly discovered by telescopes, that were 
never seen by the naked eye*— Indeed, the Dumber of 
black spots on the sun seem to indicate that there k 
always a quantity of matter there, only in a prepara- 
tibn to give light, but not yet refined and pure enough 
to throw off rays like the rest of his body. For I 
think We can hardly conceive, that any matter can 
remain long on the body of the san without becoming 
luminous ; and so we find th^se spots often disappear, 
that k to say, the matter of which they are composed 
is then per^ctly mehed, and has acquired the same de- 
gree of beat and light as the rest of his body.*— Evea 
ia our glass-honses, and other very hot furnaces, most 
sorts of . matter very soon aeqnire the same colour and 
appearance as the matter in fusion, and emit rays of 
Mght like it. But how much more mtist this be the 
case at the surface of the sun ! wbefl Newton computes 
thai even at many thousand miles distance from it, a 
bsidy would acquire a degsee of heat two thoasand 
tiiM» grreater than that of red«hot iron. It hasgene* 
zally been aaderstood, that he said the great comet 
naUy did acquire tlus degree of heat ; but this is cer- 
tainly a mistake : Sir iaaacH expression, to the best of 
i&y remembrance, is, that it might have acquired it. 
And if we consider the very gveat size of that body. 
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Mid the short ttoie of its penhdioD, die ttng «i)l ap- 
pear tmpossiUe ; nor indeed do I tlnik we can ooa- 
ceive, that a body mily m large aroor Earth, aiid> the 
•pots oo the sun eve often much hrger, coaldrbe le- 
duced to ftttioBr eves on thk surface, hot after a verf 
Qonuderabla if»ce of timik * . 

Now, as k seems to ht uMfeitaly suppeaedf thar 
the rays of light are rndly paitides of matur, fmcfle^i 
log from the body of the sim,-! think it is s4>soliilli]P 

« necessary that we should fall upon some siich ne^; 
of sending him back a supply of those rays, otherwise^ 
let his stock be ^rer so great, it must at last be ex- 

.4iau8ted« 

I wish astronomers would observe whether the spoti 
on the sun are not increased after the appearing t)f 
these comets ; «nd whether these spots do not disap- 
pear again by degrees, like • a body that is gradoallf 
melted down in a furnace. But there is another cos* 
sideration too, which naturally occurs t pray ^bat be- 
comes of all this vast <|uantity of matter after it is re- 
duced to light ?•— Is it £veF collected again inlif sdBi 
bodies ; or is it for ever lost and dissipated, after it bis 
made its journey from the MBun to the object k illom^ 
nates?-— It is somewhat strange, that of. all that iftP 
mense quantity of. nwtter poured down on us daring 
the day, that peniades and fiUs the whole unimseii 
the moment we are deprived of the luminous bdri^) 
^e whole of it, to- an instant, seems to be antithilattfi { 
.^n.sbort, thene-are a number of ' difficulties attendU^ 
the common received doctrine of light ; nor do I (hisk 
there is any point in natural philosophy the solutiofi of 
which is less satisfactory. If we suppose every ray td 
be a stream of particles of matter, darting from the 
luminous body, how can we conceive thatthese streaos 
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v*af l>e rnterBeet€d;ifnd pierced b)r o^her ktreama of the 
Btme matter ten thousand thousand different wa^s* '' 
-vrithaut earning the lea^t conftfsioa either to the one or- 
J^e otheijii? for in a ofcar night we see distinctly j|^ 
• . {iartBcuIar - star that we look' at/* although the. m^ 
. ciming from that star to bur eye is pierced focmilliont 
^r J of miles before it reaches us, hf nriliions of streams of 
P^^.t|fb same rays from every oth'er. sdn and* star in tikc 
^ '^iverse. Now suppose, in any other 'matter chat we- 
t^'^Jitiow off and one would imafine there ought at least 
i' to be some sort of analogy ; suppose, I say, we ^hould 
f- <Hily attempt to make ^wo streams pass one another | 
^\ water, for xtistance, or ^ir J one of the purest tmd the toost 
\ ^^uid substances we are acquainted with, wjc find it 
totally impossible^— 'The two 8tream3 >x^ mutually in^ 
terrupt and incommode one another, ^nd the strongest 
will ever .^arry pff^the weakest into its own directioti ; 
tat if a'Jstream of light is hit by ttn thousand other 
^ ' streams^ moving at the rate of ten millions of miles in 
a minute, it is not even bent by the impression, nor ire 
^v the sm^alkiSt degree diverted from its course ; but reaches 
US with the same prechidn and fegul'^rity, as if nothing 
had interfefed with it. Besides, on the supposition 
that light is real particles of matter moving' from the 
sun to the earth, in. the space jbf seven minutes, how 
cothes it to pass; that, with 4^1 this wbnderful velocity, 
there seems to be no momentum ! v. for it communi- 
cates'motioiT to no body that obstruct#r^ passage, and 
lib body whatever is removed by' the petxrussion.— 
Supposing *(& had never heard of this discovery j^ and 
Were at once to be told of a current of matter flyjng at 
the r^te^'^f teo miUtons of miles in a minute, and s(* 
large as to^^f^^fie half of our globe,' would we noi 
' imagine that tb^ eiarthvmwt instantly bp torn to pieces 
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hy it» or cariied off with the most incredible vdocity \ 
It will be objected) that the extreme minuteness of the 
particles of light prevents it from having any such 
effect ;— but as these partides are in such quaDtity» and 
so close to each other as to cover the surface of every 
body that is opposed to them^ and entirely to fill up 
that vast space betwixt the earih and the sun» this ob- 
jection I should think in a great measure falls to the 
ground. The particles of air and of water are likewise 
extremely minute, and a small quantity of these will 
produce little or no effect, but increase their number, 
aod only give them the millionth part of the velocity 
^hat is ascribed to a ray of lights and no force whatever 
cuuld be able to withstand them* 

Adieu. — I have unwarily run myself into the very 
deeps of philosophy; and iind it rather difficult to 
struggle out agaio. — I ask your pardon, and promise, 
if possible, for the futupe, to steer quite clear of them. 
— I am sure, whatever this comet may be to the uni- 
versi', it has been an ignis fatuus to me ; for it has led 
me strangely out of my road, and bewildered me amongst 
TQcks and quicksands, where I was like to stick fifty 
times. 

I have forgot whether or not you are a rigid New- 
tonian ; if you are, I believe I had better recant in 
time, for fear of accidents, I know this is a very 
tender point ; and have seen many of those gentlemen, 
who are good Christians too, that can bear with much 
more temper to heAr the divinity of our Saviour called 
in question, than that of Sir Isaac ; and look on a 
Cartesian or a Ptoloma^an as a worse species of infidel 
than an atheist. 

I remember, when I was at college, to have seen a 
heretic to their doctrine of gravity very suddenly con- 
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verted by being tossed in a blanket ; and another, who 
denied the law of centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
8oon brought to assent, from having the demonstratioh 
made upon his shoulders, by a stone whirled at the end 
of a string. 

These are powerful arguments, and it is difficult to 
withstand them.— I cry you mercy.- — I am without 
leach of you at present, and you are heartily welcome 
to wreck your vengeance on my letter. 



^LETTER JiCXVII. 



Palermo, July <>. 

MANY of the churches here are extremely rick 
and magnificent. The cathedral (or, as they 
call it, Madre Chiesa) is a venerable Gothic building, 
and of a large size , it is supported within by eighty 
columns of oriental granite, and divided into a great 
Dumber of chapels, some of which are extremely rich, 
particularly that of St Rosolia, the patroness of Paler- 
mo, who is held in greater veneration here, than all the 
persons i£ the Trinity, and, which is still more, thaa 
even the virgin Mary herself. The relics of the saint 
are preserved in a large box of silver, curiously wrought, 
and enriched with precious . stones. They perform 
many miracles, and are looked upon as the greatest 
treasure of the city. They are esteemed the most 
effectual remedy against a plague, and have often pre* 
served them from that fatal distemper. The saint 
gained so much credit, in saving them from the last 
plague of iVlessma, although it was at two hundred 
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i^iles diatancci that tliey haiv, out ofgiatitiMfe* erected 
a, noble monument to hen ■■ ■ ■ St Agatha dt4 aa muick. 
for Catania^ but that city haa not been so ge«eroai ta. 
her.<»^The other riches of this church, consist ptiadk. 
pally in some bones of St Peter, and a whole anh.of: 
St John the Baptist.— There is likewise a j»w4>09e of 
prodigious efficacy ;^ and some other (Kwea of leascf/ 
note.-*«It contains some things ofsmaUer ctisi^e^iienct^. 
which, however, are not altogether wilhpiit their nqerit 
The monuments of their Norman kings, several of 
whom lie< buried here, are of the finest porphyry, some 
of them near seven hundred years old, and yet of very 
tolerable workmanship. Opposite to these, there \s a 
tabernacle of lapis lazuli. It is about fifteen feet high, 
and finely ornamented. Some of the presents made to 
St Rosolia are by no means contemptible,^ A cross 
of very large brilliants, from the king of Spaiii^ is, I 
think, the. most considerable. 

The Sachristie too is very rich : there are some- robes 
embroidered with oriental pearl, that are near four 
hundred years old, and yet look as fresh aa if done^ 
yesterday. 

The Jesuits', church is equal in magnificence to any 
thing I have seen in Italy.— The genius of those fa* 
thers appears strong in all their works ; one ia never at 
a loss to find them out. They have been grossly^ 
i;alumniated ; for they certainly had less hypocrisy thsa^ 
axty other order of monks. 

The Chiesa del Pallezao is entirely incrusted over 
with ancient mosaic ; and the vaulted roof too is 9II oi 
the same. — But it is endless to talk of churches. Heie 
are upwards of three hundred.-— That of Monreakt 
about five miks distant from this cky, is the next if^ 
dignity ia the island^ after the cathedral of Palei9<}* 
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It ic nearly of tlie same size, and th^ whole is tncriist- 
*^ with mosaic^ 'at an iocredible expence. Here are 
likewise sev^eral porphyry and marble monuments of the 
^rst kttigs of Sicily. This cathedral was built by king 
WiUiam the tiood, whose memory is still held in great 
twierattOA amongst the Sicilians. 

The archbishop of Monreale is already looked upon 
415 a saint, and indeed he deserves beatification better^ 
I 4E>elieve^ than most of those in the calendar. His 
-iiMocne is ^ery gre^t, of whkfh he reserves to himself 
joist as nAudi as procures himself clothes, and ths 
isimplest kfnd irJf'food ; all tlie -rest he devbtes to chari- 
talble* pibos, and'pi^lic uses. He even seems to canfy 
*-tbis too1^9 "and •denies himself the most common gra. 
tifications of life : Such as sleeping on a bed ; jq, 
lliisee of Itrsury he is said never to indulge hiiuselE 
Jlh, bi^t ties »evefy night on straw.— He is, as you mflfy 
-believe, adored by the people,, who -crowd in his way 
•as he passes to receive his benediction ; wliich they al* 
'lege is even bf more sovereign efficagy than that of the 
^ope. And iniieed sb it is, for he l)ev«r sees an object 
*in distress, but he is suiie to telieve him ; not trusting 
•alon^ to the spirkual efficacy of the blessings but al- 
ways accompanying it with something solid and tem- 
poral ; and, perhaps, this accompaniment is not esteem- 
•ed'the w»rst part of it. The town and country round 
Monreale are greatly indebted to his liberality ; and in 
every corner exhibits marks of his munificence. He 
lias jast 'HOW ixiade a 'present to the cathedral of a mog- 
nificent altar ; only about one half of which is fi.hi8hed. 
It is of massive silver, exquisitely wrought, represent- 
ing in high relief, some of the principal stories in the 
Bible, and, I think, will be oiVe of the finest in the 
•»<$r)d.«-^But what is of much greater utility, he has at • 
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. his own expence made a noble walk the whole way from 
the city to Monreale, which was formerly of very diffi- 
cult access, as it stands near the top of a pretty high 
mountain. The walk is cut with a great deal of judgment 
on the side of this mountain, and winds by easy zig- 
zags to the top of it. It is adorned with several ek- 
gant fountains of water, and is bordered on each side 
with a variety of flowering shrubs.^— The valley at the 
foot of the mountain is rich and beautiful. It apptars 
' one continued orange garden for many miles, and exhi- 
bits an elegant piece of scenery ; perfuming the air at the 
same time with the most delicious odours.— We were so 
pleased with this Httle expedition, that notwithstand- 
. ing the heat of the season, we could not keep in oar 
carriage, but walked almost the whole of it. 

The city of Palermo forihese ten days past has been 
wholly occupied in preparing for the great feast of St 
Hosolia. And if the shew is in any degree adequate 
. to the expence and trouble it costs them» it must in- 
deed be a very noble one. They are erecting an in- 
credible number of arches and pyramids for the illumi- 
nations. They are of wood, painted, and adorned with 
. artificial flowers. These, they tell us, are to be entire- 
ly covered over with small lamps ; so that when seen at 
a little distance, they appear like so many pyramids and 
arches of flame. The whole Marine^ and the two 
great streets that divide the city, are to be illuminated 
in this magnificent manner. The nunnber of pyramids 
and arches prepared for these illuminations, we are 
told, exceed two thousand. They are erected on each 
side of the street, betwixt the foot path and the pave- 
ment, and run in two right lines exactly parallel from 
end to eiyi. Each of these lines is a mile in lengths 
which makes four miles for the whole. The four gatos 
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are the vistas to these four streets, and are to be high- 
ly decorated and illuminated. From the square in the 
centre of the city> the whole of this vast illumination 
can be seen at once ; and they assure us the grandein* 
of it exceeds ell belief. — ^The whole of the MarinoLis 
to be dressed out in the same manner : and for these 
three weeks past, they have been employed in erecting 
two [rreat theatres for fire-works. One of these fronts 
the viceroy's palace, and is almost equal to it iiT size. 
The otber is laid on piles driven in the sea, exactly 
opposite to the great orchestra in the centre of the , 
Marino. — Besides these, ' they are building an enor- 
mous engine, which they call St Rosolia's triumphal 
car. From the size of it, one would imagine it were 
for ever to remain in the spot where it is erected ; but 
they assure us, it is to be drawn in triumph through 
the city. It is indeed mounted upon wheels, bur it does 
not appear that any force whatever can be able to turn 
them. 

I own my curiosity increases every day to see the 
singular exhibition. The car is already higher thatt 
moat houses in Palermo, and they are still adding to its 
height. But the part of the show they value them- 
selves the most on, is the illumination of the great 
church i this they affirm is superior to any thing in the 
world; the illumination of St Peter's itself not except- 
ed. The preparations for it are indeed amazing. 
These were begun about a month ago, and will not be 
finished till towards the last days of the feast. The 
whole of the cathedral, both roof and walls, is entirely 
covered ovdr with mirror, intermixed with gold and sil- 
ver paper, and an infinite variety of artificial fi'owers. 
All these are arranged and disposed, in my opinion, 
with great taste and elegance ; none of them predomi^ 
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inte« but tbey are intrwm^icd ctaty wkere «i a jiut 
proportion. 

£vifr7 aitsTf chapel* and column are finished 4o tlie 
4ame manner, which takes off from the litdeaess of the 
particular ornaments, and gives an air ^ grandeur and 
uniformity to the whole* The roof is hung with no- 
numemble lustres filled with wax-candles* and» I am 
persuaded* when the whole is lighted up, it must be 
equal to any palace either in the Fairy Tales or thf 
Arabian Nights Entertaimnenta. Indeed itaeeoss pKttf 
much iu the same style too* for «U is gcAd* silver, aai 
precious stones. The saints are dressed out in all their 
glory, and the faiiy qoecii hovself was aefser finer thaa 
is St Rosolia. — The people are iyii^ yonder in crowds 
before her, praying with all their might.-^ dare tayi 
for one petition offefed to God Alndighty, ahe has U 
least an hundreds 

We wetv just now teasarkingt wUh how Utile le- 
spect they pass the chapels dedicated to God ; they 
liardly deign to gi^ a htde inclinatios af the head ; 
.but when they come sear those of their favourite saints^ 
they bow down to the very ground : Ignorance smd so* 
perstition have ever been ias^parable :— I believe in their 
hearts they tliink he has already reigned lo0g enough ; 
and would be glad to have a change in the govern* 
ment :^— and every one of them (like the p^or Welch* 
man who thought. he should be succeeded by Sir Watr 
kin Williams) is fully persuaded, that his own favcu* 
rite saint is the true heir apparent. Indeed they al- 
ready give them the precedency on mcfst occasions ; not 
in processions and affairs of etiquette : thcr^ they think 
it would not be decent ; but, in their more private af-* 
fairs, they generally pay the compUment to the sa?iit ; 
Yet in their inscriptions on churcfaei and chapA 
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{Which bne would think are public enough) when tlrey 
ttn dedicated to God and any particular saint, they 
liave oiften ventored to put the name of the saint first. 
— Sancto Januario, et Deo Opt. Max. taking every 
opportmiity ©f raising their ciigrtity, though at the cx- 
^nce of that of God hioi^lf. 



LETTER XXVin. 



Palermo^ Jtdy 7. 

I if AVE been inquh-ing who this same St Rosolia 
tiiay be who has become so verjr capital a personage 
in this part of the world ; but uotwithstanding their a- 
^orihg her with such Fervency, T have fopnd none that 
cat! give any tolerable account of her saintship. They 
refer you to the most fabulous legends, that even differ 
widely iti their acconntTs of her. And, after ^U the of- 
ferhigs they have made, the churches they have built, 
and monuments they have raised ^o her memory, I 
think it is far from being improbable, that there really 
never did exist such a person. I went through all the 
booksellers'' shops-, hut could find nothing relative to 
her, except an epic poem, of which she is the heroine. 
It is in the Sicilian language ; and is indeed one of th^ 
greatest curiosities I have met with. The poet sets 
her at^once above all other saints except the Virgin, 
and It set ms to be with the greatest reluctance, that he 
can prevail npbn hiniself to yield the pass even to her* 
\ find, from this curious composition, and the notes 
upon it, that St Rosolia was niece to King William the 
Good. That she began very early to display symp- 
toms of her sanctity. That at fifteen she deserted tlie 
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world and disclaimed all human society. ' She retired 
to the mountains on the west of this cky : and was 
never more heard of for about five hundred years. She 
disappeared in the year 1 159. I'he people thought 
she had been taken up to heaven ; till, in the year 
1624, during the time of a dreadful plague, a holy man 
had a vision, that the saint's bones were lying in a cave 
near the top of the Monte Pelegrino. That if they 
were taken up with due reverence, and carried in pro- 
cession thrice round the walls of the city, they should 
immediately be delivered from the plague. At first lit- 
tie attention was paid to the holy man, and he was 
looked upon as jittle better than a dreamer ; however, 
he persisted in his story, grew noisy and got adherents. 
The magistrates, to pacify them, sent to the Monte Pele- 
grino ; when, lo ! the mighty discovery was made !— the 
sacred bones were found—- the city was freed from the 
plague, — and St Rosolia became the gpreatest saint in the 
calendar. — Churches were reared, altars were dedicated, 
and ministers appointed to this new divinity, whose dig- 
nity and consequence have ever since been supported at 
an incredible expence. Now I think it is mare than 
probable that these bones, that are now so much reve- 
renced, and about which this great city is at present in 
auch a bustle, belong to some poor wretch, that per- 
haps was murdered, or died for want in the mountains 
The holy man probably could have given a very good 
account of them. 

It is really astonishing to think, what animals super* 
iitition m^es of mankyid. — 1 dare say,, the bones of 
.. St Rosolia are just as little entitled, to the honours they 
receive, as those of poor St Viar^ which were found 
somewhere in Spain under a broken tomb-stone, where 
these were the only legible letters. The story, I thinky 
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fs told by Dr Middleton. The priests found that the 
booes had an excellent knack at working miracles, and 
were of opinion, that this, together with the S. Vtar on 
the stone, was proof sufficient of his sanctity. He conti- 
nued long in high estitnationy and they drew no inconsi- 
derable reveaue from his abilities ; till unfortunately they 
petitioned the pope to grant him some immunities. 
The pope (Leo the Tenth, 1 think,) not entirely satis- 
fied with negard to his saintship, desired' to be informed 
6f his pretensions. — A list of his miracles was sent 
over, accompanied by the stone with S» Fiar upon it. 
The first part of the proof was sustained ; but the an- 
tiquaries found the fragment to be part of the tomb«- 
stone of a (Roman) ftrdfectw viariumf or overseer of 
the high load ; to whose bones they had been so much 
indebted ; and poor St Viar, though probably an ho- 
nester man than most of them, was ordered to be struck 
out of the Calendar. 

The people of fashion here hold the superstition of 
the vulgar in great contempt; and perhaps that very 
superstition is one principal cause of their infidelity. 
Indeed I have ever found that deism is most prevalent 
in those countries where the people are the wildest 
and roost bigotted. — A refined and cultivated under- 
standing, shocked at their folly, thinks it cannot pos- 
sibly recede too far from it, and is often tempted to 
fly to the very opposite extreme— When reason is 
much offended by any particular dogma of faith or act 
of worship, she is but too apt, in the midst of her dis- 
gust, to reject the whole. The great misfortune is, 
that in these countries, the most violent champions 
for religion are commonly the most weak and igno- 
rant : — And certainly, one weak advocate in any cause, 
hut more particularly in a mysterious one, that requires 
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to be handled with dcticaqr mi addi«89« k eipabfe oE 

hurting it more, than Utj of its wannest o(ipaoenfeft.«-- 

StHy bookty tbnt have been written by wfiftk wdl-mean^ 

ing men»* in defence of re1igton» I nnt confideet have 

made more infid^b than all the wmrks of Bciixngtex)]^* 

Shaftesbury, or even Vokaire himself: they -only want 

to make people believe that there are some kidicrons 

things to be ^said againsK it ; hul these grave plodding 

blockheads do aU they can lo persuade na, that there 

is tittle or nothing t» be said for it^ — The ixntverssl 

error of these gentry is, that they ever attempt to e^-» 

plain, and reconcile lo sense and teason, those rerj 

mysteries that the fir^ principles of our reHgtoa teach 

us are iocomprehen«i)»le ; and of consequence neither 

objects of sense nor reason*— I onoe heard as ignorant 

priest declare, that be did not ^tnd the least di&utty 

in conceiving the mystery of the Trinity, or that of 

the Ii^arnation ; land that he would undertake to Jiutke 

them plain to the meanest capacities. A geu'tleman 

present told him, he had no doubt he ccmld, to all <&uch 

capadtie* ashk own. The priest took it as a compli* 

ment, and made him a bow.*— Now, don't youthiuk, 

that a few suph teachers as this must hurt religioa 

more by their zeal, than all its apponents can by their 

wit ? Had these heroes still kept behind the bulwarks 

of faith and ©f mystery, .their adversaries never could 

)iave touched them ; but they have beeu foolish enough 

to abandon these strong holds, and dared them forth to 

combat on the plain fields of reason and of sense. — A 

sad piece of generalship indeed : such defenders must 

ever ruin the best cause. 

But although the people of education here despise 
the wild superstition of « the vulgar, yet they go regu- 
larly to mass, and attend the ordinances with great re- 
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i^pecft sod Seceocf ; aod they ^re m^Ksk ^ple«$ed mkk 
ti8 for our coafomitty to their castornty and for not 4ip« 
peamng: mp&aly to def^ise their ritet aul ceremomes. 
I own, tht8 alteation of ^heir8» not to crffend weak 
minds, tends much to give us a favourable opinion 
both of their hearts and understandings. They don't 
make any boast of their infidelity ; neither do they 
pester you with it as in France, where it is perpetually 
buzzed in your ears^ and where, although they pretend 
to belie.ve less, they do in fact believe more than any 
tuition oe the cootineotn 

1 know ot iittthipg ^hat gives one^ wore .opinion -of 
a*iDan, than^to.aee bim make a shew and parade of hit 
contempt for things Md saored : it is an opra insult t» 
the Ju^g^ci^^ <>f the public! A coiintr]rm8n of oora, 
about two years ago, offended egregioudy in tibis 
article, aad the people stiU speak of .him both with 
QODtempt and detestation. It happened one day in the 
greaft church, dunng the devsition oi the liost, when 
every body else were on their knees, that he still kept 
standing* without any appearance of respect to the 
ceremony. A^young nobleman that was near him ex- 
pressed his surprise at this. ** It is strange. Sir, (said 
he), tl.at you^ who have had the education iof a gentle^* 
man« and ought no have the sentiments of one;, should 
choose thus to give so very public o&nce.*'-*— 

'^ Why, Sir, (said the Englishman )t I don't belie^ir^ 
in transubstantiation.''----" Neither do I, Sir, (replied 
the other), and yet you see I kneel.'* 

Adieu. I am called away to see the preparations 

for the feast. In my next I shall probably give fou 

some account of it. • • 

. P. S. I have been watching with great care the re*. 

turn of pur comet, but as yet I have discovered no- 
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thing of it ; I observe too, with a veiy indifferent glass, 
several large round spots on the snn's disk, and am fiar 
from being certain that it is net one of them : but I 
shall not alarm you any more with this subject. 
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Palermo, July 10* 

ON Sunday* the 8th> we bad the long expected 
Sirocc wind» which* although otsr expectations 
had been raised pretty high* yet I own it greatly ex- 
ceeded them. Ever since we came to our new lodging, 
the thermometer has stood betwixt 72 and 74 ; at our 
old one* it was- often at 79 and 80 ; so great is the 
difference betwixt the heat of the city and the sea* 
shore. At present, our windows not only front to the 
north, but the sea is immediately under thctm, from 
whence we are constantly refieshed by a delightful 
cooling breese. Friday and Saturday were uncom* 
monly cool* the mercury never being higher than 72| ; 
and although the Sirocc is said to have set in eaiiy on 
Sunday morning, the air in our apartments, which are 
very large, with high cielings, was not in the least 
affected by it at eight o^clock, when I rose.-— I opened 
the door without having any su^idon of such a change ; 
and indeed I pever was more astonuhed in my Hfe.-* 
The first blast of it on my face felt like the burning . 
steam from the mouth of an oven. I drew back tty 
head and shut the door, calling out to FuUarton, that 
the whole atmosphers was in a flame. However, we 
ventured to open another door that leads to a cool plai-^ 
form, where we usually walk ; this was not exposed to 
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the wind ; alid here L found the heat much more sop- 
portable than I could have expected from the first spe-^ 
cimen I had of it at the other door. It felt somewhat 
like the aubtenaaneous sweating stoves at Naples ; hot - 
still much hotter.-— In a few minutes we found every 
fibre greatly relaxed, and the pores opened to such a 
degree, that we expected soon to be, thrown into a pro<* 
i[u8e sweat. I went to examine the thermometer, and 
found the air in the room as yet so little affected, that 
it stood only at 78. The preceding night it was at 
72|. J took it out to the open-air, when it immedi- 
ately rose to 110, and Soon after to 11^; and I am 
confident^ that in our old lodgings, or any where within 
the city, it must have risen several d^rrees higher. The 
air was thick and heavy, but the barometer was little 
affected ; it had fallen only about a line. The sun 
did not once appear the whole day," otherwise I am 
persuaded the beat must have been insupportable ; oa 
that side of our platform which is exposed to the wind, 
it was with difficulty nve could bear it for a few mi- 
nutes. Here I exposed a little pomatum which was 
melted down, as if I had laid it before the fire. 
I attempted to take a walk in the street, to see if any 
creature was stirring, but I found it too much for me, 
and wa» glad to !gtX, up stairs again. 

This extraordinary heat continued till three o'clock in 

the afternoon, when .the wind changed at once, almost 

to the opposite point of the compass, and all the rest of 

the day it blew strong from the sea. It is impossible 

' to conceive the different feeling of the air. Indeed, the 

sudden change from heat to cold is almost as inconcei* 

\able as that from cold to heat. The current of this hot 

air had been flying for many hours from South to North ; 

and I had no doubt that the atmosphere for many 
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maesfoond ivat entirely composed ^it \ ItO^ever, i^ 
wind no soonar <4ianged to the Noith, ^b k iek es« 
twmely «otd, and we •were'toonobli^^^ %o ^tft «on fnit 
dothefiy for titt tbeo we liad been ^ikmtflc ntlked: In '% 
short time the thentHMnetef tui^c to %%y « degree t^ bctt 
chat 9n England vpottid he thoiig4it Ano0t inB0|>p6rtatiir, 
and yet aM chat ntg;ht we were oMiged, Riereiy frotn the 
coldf to keep uy «he glauet eC cor coach -; «> tnvdi 
were the pores opened and the fibtes relaxed ^ these 
few iwurs of the Sireec. Indeed, t had eii^sed txsf*^ 
self a good deal ta ^ open atr^ as I wasdeterftiinedts 
£eel what efect it wocdd product «nthe temmi bddf. 
At first I thooght it must havehedH mipoBsible eorhesf 
it ; l}ut I soon ditocwered myims^liie, and foimd^ '^»t 
where I was Sheltered from the wind I tould walk 
about withoftt any ^eat inewiveiiiency -; neither did it 
produce that copious sweat I expected*; it =oceasiofifd 
indoied a violent perspiration^ whkfh ^pras oMy attended 
with slight moisttrre on the sMn ; btrt I suppose, if I 
had put on nny clothes, or takc^n the kast'^Scercise, it 
aoon wouW have brought it -on. ^ \ 

I own to you my curiosky with legard'tothe Sirocc 
is now thoroughly satisii^d ; n^r do I at -all wish fov 
another visit of it during otfr stay in Sicily. Many of 
our acquaintance who had been promising us this ngah^ 
as they call it, came crowding about tfs as soon as it 
was over, to know whjtt we thought of it. They own 
it has bt*en pretty violent Tor the time^t lasted ; but as* 
«ure us they have felt it more .so, and Tifcewise of a much 
longer duration % however, rt seldom lasts more tto 
thirty-six or forty hours,' so that the walfe of the houses 
have not time to be heated throughotrt, otherwise they 
think there could be no such thing as living ; however, 
from what I ha^ felt of it, I believe they are mistaken. 
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lndee<l> bad I been aatitfied with4hie firtt blasW (which 

k genesally the- case with tiiem), and never moee ^en- 

4tiTe<l out in ity I certainly should have been of ihdr 

opinion. They 4augbed itt m for expMiag ovrselToi 

j9o long to k $ und were eur^ri&ed that our curiosity 

ofaould lead us to itialbe expesiments at the exfience of 

our persoiM. They «Mure tts» that duiing the time it 

bats,, there is not a mcrtjal to be aeon without doon, 

but tboae whom necessity ohitges. All their doons 

and wtQdo¥v« are shut cloee» to |>revcBt the eateraal air 

from ^entering ; ami where there are do window^-sbus- 

ler«» they han^^ 'tip wet blankets >on the inside of the 

Vmdow. TiM-servaoilft '-ate. constantly ^employed 4hi 

vprin^nrg watier thvdugh their apartinents, to ^preserve 

fthe tur in bs ^tempdrate a stale as fioBtible.; and this ia 

no -difficult matter heret b» I am XxM there is not M 

hdiiae in the city «ha>t hm aota ibvatacin «w«thia k. By 

theae Aieans <t'be ^ople «f isahson tu&r vofy littie froai 

tlie SirocCy eaurept the fiisstcocifiacmient'to which it ob^ 

Vges thean. 

It is somewhs^ «toguhrri tfhat not'^^ithstanding the 

scorching heat of the wind« it has never been known to 

produce any epidemical distemperB, nor indeed bad 

conseq«ieoce8 of any kiod to the lieakh of the people* 

' It 4s true^.^hey feel eKtremely «'eak and reiasted during 

the time it blows> but a few hoars of the Tsramontaneki 

' or North wind, which generally succeeds it, soon bracea 

them up, and -sets them to rights again* Nowf tq NsC^ 

pies 4W>d in many other places in Italy, when its violence 

is not to be compared to this,- it b tsften attended with 

putrid disorders, and seldom fails to produce ahwost a 

general dejection of spirits. It is true, iodeed, that 

ihere the Sirocc lasts for many days^ nay ev^n for 

veeks ; so that, as its effects are different, it probably 

proceeds likewise from a different cau&e. 
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I have not been able to procure any good acconnt of 
this very singular obj'ct in the climate of Palermo. 
The causes they assign for it are various, ^ongh none 
of theniy I think» altogether satisfactory. 

I have seen an old fellow here, who .has written upoa 
k. *He s-^ys, it is tbe same wind that is so dreadful in < 
the saiidy deserts of Africa, where it sometimes prows 
mortal in the space of half an hour. He alleger> that 
it is cooled by its passage over the sea, which entirely >- 
disarms it of these tremendous effects, before it reaches 
Sicily. But if this were true, we should expect to find 
it most violent on that side of the island that lies near- 
est to Africa, which is not the case : — though indeed 
it is possible, I that its beat may be again increased hj 
its .passage across the island ; for it ha.$ ever been foand 
m^ch more violent at Palermo, which is near the most 
northern point, than any where else in Sicily. — Indeed, 
I begin to be inore reconciled to this reason, when I 
consider that this city is almost surrounded by high 
mountains, the ravines and valleys betwixt which are 
parched up and burning hot at this season. These like- 
wise contain innumerable springs of warm water, the 
streams of which must tend greatly to increase the heat, 
and perhaps likewise to soften the air, and disarm it of 
its noxious qualities. It is a practice too, at this sea- 
son, to burn heath and bfush-wood on the mountains, 
which must still add to the heat of the air. 

Some gentlemen who were in the country told me^ 
that they walked out immediately after the Sirocc, and 
found the grass and plants that had been green the day 
before, were beconie quite brown, and crackled under 
their feet as if dried- in an oveif. 

I shall add for your amusement, a journal of the wea> 
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ther since we came to Palermo. The barometer hik 
continued constantly within a line or two of the same 
pointy 29| ; — ^and the sky has been always clear, except 
the day of the Sirocc and the' 26th of June, when we 
had a pretty smart shower of rain for two hours ; so 
that I think I have nothing farther to do, but to mark 
the heights of the thermometer. 



June 



July 





Tkermofn« 


17 . - - . 


' 73% 


18 . - - - 


. 74 


19 . . - . 


. 75 


SO . - 


■ 76 


21 . - . 


. 75i 


22 - 


• 77 


23 - 


. 76| 


24 . - 


. 7T 


25 . - 


. 77 


26 ' . 1- 


. 774 


27 - - - • 


. 77 


28 - 


.- 77i 


29 - - - - 


. 77i 


30 - - - 


. 78% 


1 . - 


. 79 


2 . - . . 


. 80 


3 . - 


• 80| 


4 At new lodgings on the sea-side 
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The more t consider the icxtretne irioknt^ of t^s 
heaty the more I nm surprised that we were able to 
bear it with so little inconvenience. We did not even fed 
that depression of apirits that commonly attends verf 
great heats with us.*— The thermofncter rose 40 de- 
.giees, or very aear it ; and it fiappena sin'j^idatljr 
enough, that before the Sirocc begaft, it istotfd jitst'^ 
•bout 40 degrees above the' point of congelation ; so 
that in the morning of the 8th of July, the heat in< 
Creased as- much, almost instantaneously, as it genera% 
does during the vrhole time that the son moires fraor 
tropic to tropic ; «for the difference of 72 ttnd 112 » 
theisame as between the freezing point and 72 ; or bc- 
tweea >a cold day in winter, «and a warm one in 'summer. 
Yeat(?rday we had a great entertainment in^be palace 
of the Piince of Partana, from the hakony i»f whicli 
the viceroy reviewed a regiment of Swiss, <he best I 
have yet •< seen in<the Neapolitan service. They aie 
really ^ fine body of men, and, notwithstanding the 
violence of the heat, went -through their mtfttbns wiA 
great spirit. They )iad two field-pieces on ^ach flank^ 
^'hich were extremely well -served ; -and the evolutiong 
were {performed with more precision '^nd steadiness than 
one generally meets with, except in England and Ger- 
many. The grenadiers were furnished with false gre- 
nades, whi($h produced ^ery effect i>yf r^al one^, except 
that of doing, mischief The ^thmwing of these was 
the part of the entertainment that seemed to pleas;; 
the^most i and the grenadiers took -care to direct them 
so, that their effect should not be lost. Whfcn a num- 
ber ^th^m fell together nmongsta thick crowd of the 
nobilky, which w<is commonly the case, iit afforded an 
entertaining scene enough, for they detended' themselves 
with their hats, and threw them very dexterOHsly upoQ 
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^r neighbour?. HowcYep, we saw do dftimige d&ney 
iBcept the singeing of a few wigs and a»p» ; for the 
ladies were there in as great numbers as the gentlemen* 
The company at the Prince F^irlMift's was brilUenty 
imd the eateitainment noble. It consisted prfiicipafl]^ 
of ices, creBmst chocolate, sweetmeat^ and fruity of 
which there was^ a great variety. Not one half of the 
eormpaiE^ played at cards ; the rest amused themselves 
in conversation and walking on the terrace. We 
found the youYig prince and princess, who ate very a* 
loiable, with several of their companions playing at 
t^iFQS&^purposesy and other games of that kind. We 
wsre joyfuUy admitted of this cheerful little circle, 
ahere we. amused ourselves very. well for several hours. 
-^I only mention this, to shew you the different sys-it 
tern of behaviour here and in Italy, where no such fa^ 
ailiar intercourse is allowed amongst young people be* 
feie marriage. The young ladies bare are easy, affable, 
susd unaffected ; and, not (aa on the continent) perpe- 
tu^y stuck up by the sides of their mothers, who 
bring their) into company,. nQt.fortheiramusement, but. 
rather to offer them to sale i and seem mightily afraid 
lest every, one should steal them, or that they them- 
•elves, should make an elopement ; which indeed I 
•bould think there was siuoe danger of, cQusidiering the- 
i^straint under which. they are kept ; — for surely there* 
IS no such strong incitemient to vice, a& the making a' 
pomshment of virtue. 

Heie the mothers shew a proper confidence in their 
daughters, and allow their real chsuracters to form and; 
to ripen, ' Jn the other case they have either no duu 
racter at all, or an affected one, which they take care- 
^o throw off the moment they ha.ve got a husband ;. 
^en thev^ think it impossibk to recede too far froi». 
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those rtgoroos maxims of decorum and circumspectioDt 
the practice of which they had CYer found so extreme^ 
ly disagreetble. 

Were they allowed first to shew what they really are. 
I am persuaded they would not be half so bad ; but 
their parentSy by the. manner they treat them, shew that 
they have no confidence in their pnncipies ; and seem 
to have adopted the ungenerous maxim of our country^ 
man, 

** That every woman is at heart a rake." 

* Now in countries where this maxim becomes of ge- 
neral belief, there is no doubt that it likewise becomes 
true ; for the women having no longer any character 
to support, they will even avoid those pretences to vir- 
tue, well knowing that those pretences are only look- 
ed upon as hypocrisy and affectation. I dare say pa 
will agree with me, that the better method to make 
them virtuous, is first to make them believe that we 
think them so ; for where virtue is really esteemed, 
there are none that would willingly relinquish the cha- 
racter;.but where it requires a guard, ( as ~ parson 
Adams says), it certainly is not worth the centinel. 

- Some of the families here put me in mind of my own ' 
domt^stic system. The prince of Resutt^na, his wife 
and daughter, are always together ; but it is . because 
they choose tobe so, and there appears the strongest affec* 
tson, without the least diffidence on the one side, or 
restraint on the other.— The young princess Donna 
Rosolia is one of the most amiable young ladies I have 
seen \ she was of our little party last night, and indeed 
made one of its greatest ornaments. — It would appear 
vain and partial after this to say, that in countenance, 
sentiment, and behaviour, she seems Bltogether English ; 
-—but it is true : and this perhaps may have co^tribu* 
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ted to advance her still higher in our esteem ; for in 
spite of all our philosophy, these unphilosophical preju- 
dices will still exist, and no man, ' believe, has entirely 
divested hinnself of them. We had lately nobL: en- 
tertainment at her father^s country-house, and had rea- 
son to be much pleased with the unaffected hospitali- 
ty and easy politeness of the whole family This 
palace is reckoned the most magnificent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palermo. It lies about six or seven miles 
to the west bf the city, in the country called II CoUe, 
in the opposite direction . from the Bagaria, which I 
have .already mentioned. The viceroy and his family, 
with the greatest part of the nobility, were of this par- 
ty, which lasted till about two in the morning. At 
midnight a curious set of fireworks were played off 
from the leads of the palace, which had a fine effect 
from the garden below. 

Farewel. — I had no time to write yesterday, and 
though we did not break up till near three this morning, 
I have got up at eight, I was so eager to give you 
<oiDe account of the Sirocc wind. 

We are now going to be very busy : The feast of 
8t Rosolia begins to-morrow : and all the world are 
on the- very tip-toe of expectation : perhaps they may 
be disappointed. I often wish that you were with us, 
particularly when we are happy : Though you know 
I it is by no means feasts and shews that make us so. 
However, as this is perhaps the most remarkable one 
, in Europe, that you may enjoy as much of it as possi- 
ble, I shall sit down every night, and give you a short 
account of the transactions of the day. We are now 
going to breakfast ; after which we are engaged to 
play at Ballon, an exercise I suppose you are wt 11 ac- 
quainted with ; but as the day prouuses to be extreme- 
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If hot* I betiete I thalt desert the, party and go a- 
BWimming.— But I see F. and Gv have already atta<^ 
cd the figs andx peacheSf 8p i muftk aj^ar fbrmy in* 
tciTSt.— rafewrf* 
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Palermo, Jidy \% 

AkOUT five in the afternoon, the festival began by 
the triumph of St R'osolia, who was drawn witk 
great pomp through the centre of the city, from the 
Marino to the Porto Nuovo. The triomphal car wai 
preceded by a troop of horse, with trumpets and kettle- 
drums ; and all the city officers in their gala unifbrms. 
IX is indeed a most enormous machine:, it measures 
seventy feet long, thirty wide, and upwards of eighty 
high ; and as it passed along, overtoppe.d the l6ftiest 
houses of Palermo. The form of its und^r pait is like 
that of the Romaa galleys, but it swells as it; advancei 
in height ; and* the front assumes an oval shape like aa 
amphitheatre, with seats placed in^ the theatrical man- 
ner. This is the great orchestrar, which was filled with 
a nunyerous band of musicians placed in rows, one 
above the other : Over this orchestra, and a little be- 
hind it, there h a large dome, supported by six Corin- 
thian columns, and adorned with a number of .figures of 
saints and angels ; and on the summit of the dome 
there is a gigantic silver statue of St ilo8olia.--*-The 
whole machine is dressed out wi^h orange-trees, flower- 
pot,, and trees of artificial coral. The car stopped 
every fifty or sixty yards, when the orchestra perform- 
ed a piece of music, with songs in honour ofahe saints 
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It appeared a moving castle, and completely filled the 
great street from side to side. This indeed was its 
greatest disadvantage^ for the space it had to move in 
was in nowise proportioned to its size, and th^ houses 
seemed to dwindle away to nothing as it passed along. 
This vast fabric was drawn by fiftyosix huge males, ia 
two rows, curiously caparisoned , and mounted by 
twenty-eight postiiions, dressed in gold and silver stuffs^ 
with great pluDKs of ostrich feathers in their hats.->-* 
Every window and balcony, on both lides of the street, 
were full of well-dressed people, and the car was fol« 
lowed by many thousands of the lower sort. The 
triumph was finished in about three hours ; and was 
succeeded by the beautiful iUumination of the Marino. 

I believe I have already mentioned, that there is 2l 
range of arches and pyramids extending from end to 
end of this noble walk: these are painted, and adorned 
with artificial flowers, and are entirety covered with 
lamps, placed so very t&ck^ that at a little distance the 
whole appears so many py-ramids and arches of flame. 
The whole chain of this^ illumination was about a mile 
in length, and indeed you can hardly conceive any 
thing more splendid. There was no break or impet^* 
fection any where ; the night 'bein|r go still that ndt a 
single lamp was extinguished^ 

Opposite to the centre of this great line of light, 
there was a magnificent pavilioa erected f«r*-the viceroy 
and his 'Company, which Consisted -of the wholie nobility 
-of Palermo : and on the front of this, at some little 
distance in the sea, stood tlje great fire-works, repre- 
senting the iront of a palace, adorned with columns, 
arches, trophies, and every, ornament of architecture. 
All the chtbecks, galleys, galliots, and other shipping, 
«rece ranged around this palace, and formed a kin<l of 
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umphitbeatre io the $ea» inclofliDg it i« the centre.*** 
Thete began to shew by a discharge of the whole of 
thvir artiUeryy the souod of which, re-echoed fronithe 
mountauuH produced a very noble eflket ; they tiiea 
played off a variety of water«nicket8» arid bombs of a 
curiotis construction, which often burst below water. 
Thi» continued for half an hour, when» in an iastaati 
the whole of the palace wsft beantifiaUy illuBuaated 
This was the signal for the shipping to cease, and ap 
peaved indeed hke a piece of enchantmenCf as it wai 
done altogether bstantaneoasly, and without the ap- 
pearance of any ageftt. At the same tiase' the foon* 
tains that were r^rescnted io the court before the 
palace» began to spout up fire» and made a represents 
tioo of some of the great jtt ^eam of Versailles and 
Marli. As soon as these were extinguished, the court 
assumed the form of a great parterre ; adorned with a 
variety of palm-trees of fire,* interspersed with orange^ 
trees, f)ower*pot6, vases, and other ornaments. 0* 
the extinguishing of these, the illumination of the 
palace was likewise extinguished ; and the front of it 
broke out iato the appearance of a variety of suns, 
stars, and wheels of fire, which in a short time neduccd 
it to a perfect ruin. And when all appoared finished, 
there burst froip the centre of the pile, a vast expiosicA 
of two thousand rockets^ bombs> serpents, sqttihs, and 
devils, which seemed to fill the whole atmo^here : the 
fall of these made terrible havock amongj^t thexlothei 
of the poor people who were not under cover, but 
afforded admiraUe entertainment to the aobiUty iirhs 
were. During this exliibition we had a- handsome ea* 
tertainment of coffee, ices, and sweetmeats,^ with a va^ 
iiety of excellent wines, in the great pavilion in the 
centre of the Matino ; this was at the expence of the 
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t)ak0 of Castellano, the prjctor (or mayor) of the city. 
The priRGipal liobility give these entertainments by 
t%xrm ew&Ff nix^ dumg the festivai, and vie with each 
other in tiicir magoificence. 

As soon as the finp^-wbrks were fioildiedy the viceroy 
went oat to'sea in a g«lley richly ilhiminated. We 
chose to stay on shore, to see the appearance it made 
at a distance. * It was rov.*d by seventy-two oars, and 
indeed made one of the most beautiful objects you can 
imagine 5 %ing with vast yelocily over the waters, as 
smooth and afs clear as glass, which shone round it like 
a flame, and reflected its splendbur on all sides. The 
0ar8 beat time to the French horns, clarions, and trum- 
petSy of which €here were a numerous band on the 

The^ day's entertainment was concluded by the Corso, 
wliicH began exactly at midnight, and lasted till two in 
the morning. 

The great street was iKuminated in the same magni- 
Itcent manner as the Marino. The arches and pyramids 
were erected at little distances from ^ch other, oA both 
sides of the street, betwixt the foot-path and the space 
for carriages ;" amd when seen from either of the gates, 
appeared to be two continued lines. of the brightest 
flame» Indeed, these illuminations are so very differ- 
ent, and so much superior, to any I have ever seen^ 
that I find it diflicult to give any tolerable idea of 
tliem.— i'wo Knes of coaches occupied the space betwixt 
these two linp$ of illumination. They were in the 
greatest gala ; and as they open from the middle, and 
let down on each aide, the beauty of the ladies, the 
richuess of their dress, and SfiUiance of their jewels, 
were displayed -in the most advantageous manner. 

This beautiful train moved slowly round and round 
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for the space of two hours ; and every member of k 
seemed animated with a desire to please.— The company 
appear all joy and exultation i^Scaace two coaches 
passed without some mutual acknowledgment of affee« 
tion or respect ; and the pleasure that sparkled from 
•every eye seemed to be reflected and communicated by 
•a kind of sympathy through the whole. 

In such an assembly, it m^as impossible for the heart 
net to dilate and expand itself ;•— 1 own mine was often 
-so full, that 1 could hardly find utterance ; and I have 
-seen a tragedy with less emotion than I did this scene 
of joy; — 1 sdways thought these affections had beeo 
strangers td pomp and parade ; but here the universai 
joy sQemed really to spring from the heart : it brigbten- 
ed up every countenance, and spoke a£Ecction and 
friendsliip from every face.— -No stately air,-—-no super- 
cilious look ;•— «ll appeared friends and equals*— -And 
sure I am, that the beauty of the ladies was not half lo 
much heightened either by their dress or their jewels, 
as by that air of complacency and good humour with 
.which it was animated. ^ ' 

We were distributed in different coaches amongst 
the nobility, which gave us a better opportunity of 
making these observations.— I will own to you, that I 
}\ave never beheld a more delightful sight :-— and if 
superstition often produces such effects, I sincerely 
«nsh we had a little more of it amongst us. I coaid 
have thrown myself down before St Rosolia, and bless* 
ed her for making so many people happy. 
' We retired about two o'clock j but the variety of 
glittering scenes and gaiv^y objects still vibrated bt&itt 
ir.y eyes, and prevented me from sleeping ; however^ I 
am almost as much refreshed as if I 'had : but I rfldif 
kelkve four more 9uch days will be too much for 9^J ' 
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of U3« Indeed, I am sure that it is impossible to keep 
it up, and it must necessarily flag. I think, from- 
what I can observe^ they have already exhausted aU 
most one half of their preparations ; how they are to 
support the other four days, I own, I do not compre- 
hend ;— 'however, we shall see. 

. I tlionght to have given you an account of every 
thing at night, after it was over, but 1 find it impossi- 
ble : tb6 spirits are too much dissipated, and -exhausted, 
and the imagination is too full of objects to be able ta 
separate <hem with any degree of regularity.— -I shall 
write you therefore regularly the morning folio vising, 
when thia fever of the fancy has had time to cool, and 
whoi things appear as they really are.— -Adieu the» 
ttU to-morrow.— Here is a fine «hower^ which will cool 
the air« and save the trouble of watering the Marina 
and the great street, which is done regularly every 
morning when there is na rain. The thermometer \9 
at7& 

13/i. I thought there wodd be a falling off. — 
Yesterday's entertainments were not so splendid as 
those of the day before. They began by the horse- 
neei. There were three races, and six horses started 
each race. These were mounted by boys of about 
twelve years dd, without either saddle or bridle, but 
only a small piece of cord, by way of bit, in the horse's 
mouth, which, it seems, is sufficient to stop them« 
The great* street was the course ; and to this end it 
was covered with earth to the depth of five or six 
inches.— The firing of a cannon at the Porto Felice 
was the signal for starting : and the horses seemed to 
understand this, for they all set off at jonce, full speed, 
stnd ' Continued at their utmost stretch to the Porto 
Nuovoy which WM the winning post. It is exactly a 
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mt]e» and they performed it ia a miDUte and ttiirty4ive 
aecondsy which» cmxidertng the «ze of the horses, 
(scarce' fottrtcen hands) we thought was veiry gfctt. 
These are generally Barbs, or a mixed breed, betwixt 
the Sictliao and Barb. The boys were gaodily dressed, 
and made a pKtty appeai«iice.*-*We were aorpriaed to 
see how well they stuck yn i but indeed, I observed 
they had generally laid fis»t hold of the mane. 

The moment before atartiog, the *8ti«et appeared full 
of people; nor did we cokicttve how the race coiiU 
possibly be performed. Our turprite waa increased 
when we saw the hotset rdn full apeed at the tery 
thickest of tbia onnad, which did nut begin to opcOf 
till they were almost doaeupon it.^iM'Tlie pcopk tbca 
opened, apd fell back on each side, by a rtgahr vm* 
form motion, from one end of iha itraot to the otbcf* 
This singular manceuvre seemed to^be performed wkh- 
out any bustle or confuaioo, and die momettt the 
horses were past, they closed again behind tbtit* 
However, it dettioys great part of the pleasure of the 
race $ for yo^ cannot help being under apprehessiooft 
for such a nutnber of people, whom you every moment 
' see in imminent danger of being trod to d^th ; for 
this miist inevitably be their £iite, were they only a 
second or two later in retiring. These accidents, they 
allow, have often happened : faowevert yesterday eveiy 
body escaped. 

The victor was conducted along the street in triumph, 
^ vtrlth his prize displayed before him. This was a piece 
of white silk embroidered and worked with gold* 

These raoes, I think, are much supetior to the coos* 
men style of race» in kaly, which ai*e performed by 
horses alone without riders s but they are by noloeaot 
to be compared to those in Englatid. 
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The great street was illuminated in dbe same man- 
ner aB on the preceding night ; and the grand conveiw 
aaCaoa of the nobles was held at the archbishop's palace, 
which was richly fitted op for the occasion. 
, The gandeos were finely illuminated ^ and put me m • 
mind of our VauxHalL There were two orclKstras 
(one at each end }^ and two very good bands of mu«tc. 
The entertainment was spleridid, and >^he arcbbisliop 
Viewed attentiov and poUtesess to every person of the 
CQ«pany« ** 

* AboBt 4en oVlock the great tnomphal ear marched 
back again in prpceision*to the Marino, It was richly 
Bluminated with large wax tapers, and made a mo€t 
formidable figure.— *Don Qai<ote would have been 
very excuuseable in taking it for aa enchanted castie» 
moving through the air.«— We did not leave tl» arch« 
bishop's till midnight, when the Corso began, which 
was preciacty the same in every respect as the night be^ 
ibre, and afforded as a delightful scene. 

liri. Last night the two great streets and the ic^t 
^flbsa jof the city that terminate them, were illuminated 
in the most splendid mannec-^^Theae streets cross each 
other in the centre oi the city« wh<re they form a 
beantifvd sqnane, called La Pla%%a Oitang^laref from^ 
die eigiit angles they form. This square was richly 
ornamented with tapestry, statues, and artificial flow- 
ers ; and as the buildings which form its four sides are 
doiform and of a beautiful architecture, and at the same 
time highly illuminated, it made a fine appearance. 
There are four orchestras erected in it : and the four 
hacods of music are greater thfin I had any conception 
this city could have produced. 

FroBQ.the centre of this square you have a view of 
the whole city of Palermo th^s dressed out in it3 ^ioiy ; 
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and, iodeedj the effect it poduces surpasses belief. 
The four gtitet that fortsk the vistas to this splendid 
scene ire highly decorated* and lighted up in an ele> 
gant taste ; the illuminatioos representing a variety of 
trophiesi the arms of Spam, those of Naples Sidlyi 
and the city of Palermoy with their guardian geniose^ 
&c. 

The conversation of the noUes was held in the 
viceroy ^8 palace ; and the entertainmeait was still more 
magnificent than any of the former. The great to> 
.works opposite to the front of the palafce began at tea 
o'clock* and ended at midnight } after whiclkwe went 
to the Corsoy which lasted as usual, till twK> in the 
morning. This part of the entertainment still pleases 
us the roost ; it is indeed the only part of it that 
jneaches the heart ; and where this is not the case, a 
puppet-shew is just as good as a coronation.-— We 
Lave npw got acquainted almost with every connte- 
aance ; and from that air of goodnesa and benignity 
that animates them, and which seems to he mutually 
reflected from one to tlie other, ^we are incHned to form 
the most fiivouiable opinion of the people. 

Our fireworks last night were greater than those of 
the MarinOybut their effect did not please me so much ; 
the want of the sea and the shipping were two capital 
wants. They likewise represented the firbnt of a pa- 
lace, but of a greater extent* It yas illuminated toa 
as the former, and the whole conducted pretty much 
in the same manner. We saw it^o the greatest a<!- 
vantage from the balconies of the state apartments, in 
the viceroy's palace, where we had an elegant concert } 
but, to the no small disappointment of the company) 
Gabrieli, the finest singer, but the most capricioui 
mortal upon earth, did not choose %o perform. 
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I5tk» Three races, six horses each as formerly. They 
ealled it very good sport. I cannot say that I admi- 
red it.-— > A poor creature was rode down, and IbeUeve 
killed $ and one of the boys had likewise ft fall. 

The great assembly of the nobility was held at the 
Judice Monarchia*8, an officer of high trust and dignity. 
Here we had an entertainment in the same style as the 
other, and a good concert.— At eleven o^clock the 
"Nceroy, attended by the whole company, went on foot 
to visit the square and the great church. — ^We made a 
prodigious train ; for though the city was all a lamp of 
kght, the ^rvants-of the viceroy and nobility attended 
with w^x flambeaux, to shew us the way. As soon as 
the viceroy entered the square, the four orchestras struck 
v^ a symphony, and continued playing till he left it. 

The crowd around Hie church was very great, and 
without the presence of the viceroy, it would have 
been impossible for us to get in ; but his attendants 
soon cleared tbepsissage ; and at once entering the great 
gate, we beheld the most splendid scene in the world. 
The whole church appeared a flame of light ; which, 
reflected from ten thousand brightand shining furnaces, 
of different colours, and at different angles, produced 
^ effect, which, . I think, exceeds all the descriptions 
of enchantment I ever read. - Indeed, I did not think 
that human art could have devised any thing so spleen- 
did. I believe I have already mentioned, that the 
whole church, walls, roof, pillars, and pilasters were en- 
tirely covered over with mirror, interspersed with gold 
and silver paper, artificial flowers, &c. done up with 
great taste and elegance, so.th&t not one inch either of 
stone or plaster was to be seen. — Now, form an idea, 
it you can, of one of our great cathedrals dressed out 
lA this manner^ and illviminated with twenty thousand 
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was tapers, and you will hav« ^me faint notion of this 
splendid scene. I own it did grettly exceed tny ex* 
pectations, althoiq^y from the detcriptionB weiiad fif 
ity they were mieed very big^. When we recoirered 
from our first t^irprisei which had prodttced, unknown 
to ottnelvei^^ many exciamatbns of aUtonitbiRent, Lob- 
tenred that all the eyes .of tktt noliility were fixed opon 
us ; and that they enjoyed ciDceedtngly t!ie amazement 
into which we were thfown.*— Indeed tbis -scene* in my 
opinion, greatly exceeds all the rest of the shew. 

1 have often heard the illnminatiDn of St BBtePs spo* 
ken of as a wonderful fine thing : so indeed it is $ but 
it is certainly no more to be compared to thn, than tha 
planet Venus is to the Sun.^— -The effects indeed are of 
a different kind, and cannot well be compared together. 

This scene was too glaring to bear any considerable 
time ; and the heat occasioded by the immense nom* 
ber of lights, soon became intolerable.-^ attempted 
• to reckon the number of lustres,, and counted upwaixis 
of five hundred; but my head became giddy, and i 
was obliged to give it up.'^^Tbey assure us, that the 
number of wax tapers is not less tluin twenty thousand. 
There are eight and twenty altars, fourteen on each side % 
these are dressed out widi the utmost magnificence ; 
and the great idtar is still the most splendid of aH« 

When you think of the gaudy mi^Hals that eemt 
pose the liniog of this church, it will be difficult to an- 
nex an idea of. grandeur and majesty to it ; at least, so 
it struck me, when I was first told of it % yet> I assure 
yon, the elegant simplioity and unity of tbe dengn pre- 
vents tbis effect, and i^es^n air of dignity to the 
whole. 

It is on this part of the show the people of Palermo 
wlue themselves the mcidt ; they talk of all the rest as 
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trifling in Gomparison of this $ and Indeed, 1 think it is 
^praibable» that tbere ta nothiog of the kind in the 
arorki that is eqval to k.-~It is a|piige they should 
choose to be at so great an expence and trooble, for a 
show of a few hours only^ $ for they have akeady be« 
gun tbt6 monniig to strip the cbnrch of its gaudy dresSy^ 
aad I am told it will not he fioished for iiMny weekv 

From the church we went immediately to the Cor. 
so, whidi concluded, as ububI, the entertaimnents of the 
day. 

\^tb» Last night we had the fall illumination of all 
^he Btrects.*— The assembly was held at tiie prsetor's, 
%vhere there was^an elegant entertainmest and a coti- 
cert.— -Pacherotti, the first man of the opera, distin- 
gutshed himself «ery much. I think he is. one of the 
most agneeable singers I ever heard ; and am persuaded, 
that VB a few years he will be very celebrated Cam* 
panucci, the second sopiano, is, I think/ preferable t(v 
most tbat i have heard m Italy ; .and you will the 
more easily bejieve this, when I inform you, that he is 
engaged for next winter to be the first singer in the 
great opera. |St Rocne^ I« it not strange, that the capt« 
tal of all Italy, and, for the fine arts, (as it iformeriy 
was for arms), tiie capital of the world, should conde- 
scend to choose its first opera performer from amongst 
t^e subs^ms of ai^cnote Sicilian staged 

You will be&ve, that vrith two such sopranos as 
these, and Gabridi for the first woman, the opera hei^e 
wHl aot be a despicable one. It is ter begin in a few 
days, notwkhttandtag the: extreme heat of the season ; 
to fend ate the people here of these enliertainments. 

'Their opera dancers are those you had last year at 
London : they are jast arrived, and the people are by 
no means pleased with them. We saw them this morn- 

' N6 
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iDg at the rehaanri ; and» to their great surprise, a^ 
dretaed them in Soglish. You cannot imagine how happy 
4 i^Kj were to tee ^. Poor aools ! I was delighted to 
hear with what warmth of gratitude and affection they 
spoke of Enghind. There is a mother and two 
daughters ; the youngest pretty, but the eldest, the 
first dancer, appears a sensible, modest, welUbehated 
girl ;•— more so than is common with tbese sort of pec* 
pie. Speaking of England, she said, with « ^kgree of 
warmth that her good treatment in general could hard- 
ly inspire, that in herJSPe she never left any country 
with so sore a heart ; and had she only enjoyed her 
hedth, all the world should- never have torn her away 
from it,— She seemed afiected whea she said this.*-*! 
acknowledged the honour she did the EngKsfa nation ; 
but alleged that these sentiments, and the manner in 
which they were uttered, could scarcely proceed from 
a general love of the country.*— ^e answered me with 
a smiley but at Ae same time I could observe the tear 
in her eye. — At that instant we were interrupted; 
Jiowever, I shall eadcavottr, if. possible, to learn her 
jtory ; for I am persuaded there is one ; .perhaps yoa 
may know it, as I dare say it is no secret in X^ondon. 
But I have got quite away from my subject, and 
had forgot that I sat down to give you .an account of 
the feast.— Indeed, I virill own> it is a kind^of subject 
J by na means like to write upon ; I almost repent that 
I had undertaken it, and am heartily gkd it is now 
over.^— It.>does very well to see shows ; but their de^ 
scription is of all things on eardi the most insipid : for 
words and writing convey ideas oidy by a slow and re* 
^ gttlar kind of progress ; and while we gain one,, we 
generally lose another, so that the fancy seldom em- 
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braces the whok ; but when 9 thousand objects strike 
you at oncey the imagination is filled and satisfied. 

The great processiony that closes the festival, began 
at ten o'clock.— ^It only diffeted from other processions 
in this, that besides all the priests, friars, and religious 
orders of the city, there were placed at equal distan'ces 
from each other ten lofty machines made of wood and 
paste-board, ornamented in an elegant manner, repre* 
senttng tempks, tabernacles, and a variety of beautiful 
pieces of architecture.-— These are furnished by the dif« 
ferent^ convents and religious fraternities, who vie with 
each other in the richness and el^ance of the work« 
Some of them are not less than sixty feet high.— -They 
are filled vrith figures of saints and of angels, made of 
wax, ao natural and so admirably well painted, that 
many of them seemed really to - be alive.- -All these 
figures are prepared by the nun8> and by them dressed 
out in rich robes of gold and silver tissue. 

We were a good deal amused this morning to see 

them returning home in coadies to their respective nun^ 

neries. — At first we took them for ladies in their gala 

dress, going out to visit the churches, which we were 

told was the custom,, and began to pull off our hats as 

they went past. Indeed we were led into this blunder 

' by some of our friends, who carried us out on purpose \ 

aod as they saw the coaches approach, told us^ This is 

the Princess of such a thing-— -there is the Duchess of 

such another thing $— and, in short, we had made half 

a dozen of our best bows, (to the no small entertain* 

ment of these -wag^), before we discovered the trick.—* 

They now insist upon it), that we are good Catholics, 

for all this morning we had been bowkig to saints and 

angels. 
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A great nhrer box, contniMig the faonei of St Ro- 
•olia, doied the pvoceision. It wat cinied hy thitty^ 
tix of the most ict pectable bnr^estet «f the &ty^ who 
kiok opoa thn .u the gieatevt honour. ' The xrefabMhop 
walked faeliiad it, giving hn benediction to the ^^eopie 
as hefMMed* 

No sooner had tiie praceation finMiedtiie tour of the 
great vquafe, befim the proBtorH pabKe, ^laa the ^nm* 
tain in the centre, one of the largest and finest in Euirope, 
was eoaveited into a feontain of fre ; throwing it fip on 
all sides, and making a beaotifnl appearanoe. ' It onlf 
lasted for a few mimitesy and was. extinguished by a 
vast explosion, which oesiduded the whole. As this 
was altogether unexpected, it prodttced a fine tSctif 
and surprised the spectators more than utty^f^ht 
great fire works had done. 

There was a mmual and Meildly congratulation lan 
through the \!i4\ole assembly, which soon after parted) 
and thi* morning erery thing has once more reassumed 
its natural form and order $-^^md I assure yoti) we 
were not more happy at the opening of t)tb festival, 
than we are now at its conclusion. £very body was 
fatigued and exhausted by the perpetual feasting, watch- 
iagf and dissipation of these five days. Howev<>r, 
upon the whole, we have been much dehghted with it, 
and may with, truth pnpnounce, that the entertaiir* 
meets of the feast of St Rosoiia are much beyond 
those of the holy week at Rome ; of the Ascensi(>n at 
Venice; or, indeed^ any other festival we have ever 
been witness of. 

I brieve I did not tell you, that Thoiat ten or twelve 
days ago, as the time we had appointed for our returfl 
to Naples was elapsed, we had hired a small vessel,sad 
provided every thing for our departure ; v^e had taken 
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leate of the ▼iceroj, and received o^r passports. Our 
btfgage mod sea-ttore was' already oa board, when tre 
wem «et npott fay oar {riends^ and )sc4icited vith so 

. sradi caniestiiess and cordiality^ to give tliea another 
ibrto^ty that we ^Erand it impossible to ref«se k ; «ad 
iD coDseqiieace discharged otir vessel, and sent for cmr 
tr«nks«--<^I slxmld not have meiitiotied ihis, were k not 
to shew yon how much more vtttncion is paid to strati- 
gets here than ia «»06t places on the continetft. 
We t^ckon oursel^^s tnuch indebted to them for he- 

, fiag obliged us to prokxigour stay ; as, independent of 

i the aaiusementt of the festival^ we have mec wkh so 
flinich hospitality and urbanity', that h is now with the 

' most sincere regret we find ourselves obliged to leave 
them. Indeed^ had lA-e brmightcmr clothes and hooks 
frotn Naples, k is hennd to say how loitg we might have 

\ staid. 

We have sent to engage a vessel, but probably shall 
not sail for five or six iiays. * Adieu. 
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Palermo, JnUf 15* 

W£ have now had time to inqtiire a little into some 
of the antiquities <of this island, and have 'found 
•everal people, pardcolai^y the ^prince of TorreTnu^EBo, 
who have made this the great object of their stady. 
However^ 1 find we must wade through oceans of fie* 
tion, before we can arrive at any thing certain or satis* 
fectoty* f 

Most of the Skiiian authc^^ agree in deriving their 
engin from Ham, or, as they call him, Chadi, the son 
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of Noah, who, they pretend».ia the same with Satan. 
They tell you^ that he built a great cky, which from 
him was named Camesena. There have been Yiolenfc 
disputes about the situation of this city :^— Beroso sup* 
poses it to have stood where Camarioa was afturw^s 
founded^ . and that this was only a corruption of ha 
primitive name. But Guarneriy €arrera» and others, 
combat this opimon, and affirm, that Camesena stood 
near the foot of i£tna» between Aci and Catania, abioet 
opposite to those three rocks that still bear the name 
of the Cyclop8^-«-Indeed Canera mentions' an insciip* 
tion that he had seen in a ruin near Aei, supposed to 
have been the sepulchre of Acis> which he thinks pat» 
this matter out of doubt. These are his words : *' Haec 
est inscriptip vetustsc cujusdam tabellae repertse in pyn*^ 
nide sepulchn Acis, ex fra^entis v^tustxssima Cha* 
mesena^y urbis hodie Acis, conditse a Cham, giganttun 
principe, etiam nuncupato Satarna Ghameseno, in pro- 
montorio Xiphonio, isfairadhuc. hedie visuntur so1o9b« 
quata antiqna vestigia, et ruins dictse urbis et arcis in 
insula prope Scopulos Cyclopum, et^retinet adhuc sin- 
copatum Domen La Gazzena.'' 

This same Cham, they tell you, was a very great 
scoundrel, and that es^nus, which signified ' infainoQS) 
was added to his name, only to denote his character. 
Fazzelo says, he married his own sister, who was cdled 
Rhea ; that. Ceres was the fruit of this marriage ; that 
she did not inherit, the vices of .her &ther^ but reigned 
over Sicily with great wisdom ■ and jnoderation $ that 
she taught, her subjects the method of making bread^ 
and wine, the mat^ials of which their island pnn 
duced spontaneously in great abundance : That hec 
daughter Proserpine was of equal beauty and virtue 
with herself: That Onus, king of £p.ifus, had demand- 
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ed her in marriage, and, on a refu^al^ had carried her 
o£F by force ; which gave occaaion to the wild imagina- 
tion of Greece to invent the fable of the rape of Pro- 
serpine by Pluto king of Hell, this Orius being of a 
morose and gloomy disposition. 

Ceres has ever been the favourite deity of the Sici- 
lians. She chose her seat of empire in the centre of 
the islandy on the top of a high hill, called £nna> 
where .she founded the city of that name. It is still a 
coBittderable place, and is now. <jriled Castragiovanni ; 
but little or nothing remains of the ruins of £nna. 
. Qicero gives a particular account of this place. He 
says, from its situation in the centre of the island, it 
was called Umbilicus Sicilian and describes it as one of 
the inost beautiful and fertile spots in the world. The 
temple of Ceres at £nna was renowned all over the 
heathen world, and pilgrimages were made to it, as 
they are at present to Loretto« Fazzello says, it was 
held in such veneration, that when the city was sur- 
prised and pill:tged by the slaves and barbarians, they 
did not presume to touch this sacred temple, although 
it contained more riches than all the city besides. 

There have been violent disputes amongst the Sici- 
lian authors, whether Proserpine was carried off near 
the city of £nna, or that of JEtna, which stood at the 
foot of that mountain, but it is of mighty little conse- 
quence, and more respect, I think, is to be paid to the 
sentiments of Cicero, who gives it in favour of £nna, 
than the whole of them. Diodorus too is of the same 
opinion, and his description of this place is almost in 
. the very words as that of Cicero. They both paint it 
as a perfect paradise, abounding in beautiful groves, 
clear springs and rivulets, and, like :£tna, covered with 
a variety of flowers at all seasons of the year« Ta 
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these authoiTtiee» if you pleaK you may add diat «E 

MiltoDy who compares it to paradise itfelf : 

■■ > I J ior that finr field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine ^atliering flowers. 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
"Was gatheyc d ■ 

If yott want to have a fuller account of this pbce^ 
yott will find it in Cicero's pleadings agaiest Verrei} 
and ia the fifth hook of Dtodonis..^I ha^ conversed 
with sevefal geatkmea who have been tliefe : they 
assure me that it t4BI answers in a great laeaiHiv to 
the description of these authors.«^-«Medad8» I am toM| 
are still found, with an elegant figure of Ceres, and a& 
ear of wheat for the reverse ; but I have not beenaUe 
to procore any of them. 

There was another tempk in Sic3y not less cde* 
brated than this one of Ceres**— It vras ^dicated to 
Venus Ereciiiay and like the «^her too, was built en 
the summit of- a high monntaiiu The aneient name of 
this mountain was £ryx» or as the Sic^ns call it 
£rice» but it is now called St JulianQ. Both moontatn 
and temple are often mentioned by the Greek and 
Latin historians} and happily the Sicilian ones have" no 
dispute about its situation or origin, which they make 
to be almost as ancient as that of Ceres.^^I>fodonis 
says, that Dedalus, after hb flight from Crete, was 
hospitaUy received here, and by his wonderful ^11 in 
architecture added greatly to the beauty of this temple* 
He enriched it with many fine pieces^ of sculpture, but 
particularly with the figure of a ram of such exquiffite 
workmanship that it appeared to be alive. Tliis, \ 
think, is likewise mentioned by Cicero. 

JEneas too in hi« voyage fnwn Troy to Italy landed 
in this part of the island, and, according to Diodorui 
and Thucydides, made rich presents to this terpp!^ ; 
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but Vergil is not satisfied widi this ; be muftt raise the 
piety of his faeio still higlier, andt is opposition to all 
the historians makes £neas the founder^ of the tern* 
ple*^ Its fatae and gloiy continaed to increase for 
niainy ages ; and it wiis still held in greater veneration 
of the Romans, than it had been by the Greeks. 
Fazzello' saySf and quotes the authority of Strabo, 
that seventeen cities of Sicily were bid under tribute 
to raiae a sofficieiit revenue to tupport the dignity and 
eaonaoiis ei^eoces of this tempk. Two hnndii»d 
ioldieva w«re appointed for ita guund, and the uumber 
of its priests and priettesseSf and apabtera, male and fe* 
makt were incredtble* 

At ceiitaiH seasons of the yesfy giett numbers of 
p^^Bi) vdiick wctfe 4uppescd t» be the mttendants of 
Venus, used to pass betwixt Africa and Italy ; and 
fostmg for some d«5rt an Mount Eryx, and round this 
temple, it was then imagined by the people that the 
goddeas hersetf was there in peraoo { and on these oc« 
easbos, he says, they worshipped faer with all their 
might. — Feativab were instituted m honour of the 
deity» and the most modest woman was only iooked 
upon u a prttde» that refused to comply with the rites. 
However* there were not many complaints of this kind ; 
and it has been alleged, that the kdies of Eryx were 
sometimes looking out for the pigeons long before 
they arrived ; and that they used to scatter peas^ about 
the temple to make them stay as long as possible. 

Venus was succeeded in her possessions of Eryx by 
St Julianoy who now gives has name both to the city 
and moutitain ; and indeed he has a tery good title^ 



*' Turn vkina astris Erycino in v«rt4ce t^de, 
Fundatur sVeneri IdaUae tumuloque sacerdos, 
£t lucus hte facer ^dditur Anchisaxo. 
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for when the place was dosely besiegedt the SicQuiM 1 
tell you, he appeared on the walls armed cap4-pie,- 
and frightened the enemy to such a degree, that they 
instantly took to their htels, and left him ever since in 
quiet possession of it.-— It would have been long before 
Venus and her pigeons oould have done as much for 
them. 

Many medals are found in the neighbourhood, hot 
there is not the least vestige of this oelebrat^d temple* 
«— Some marbles with ioscnptions and engravings that 
have been found deep l^low ground are almost the 
only remaining monuments of its existence. Suetonius 
says, that it had even fallen to ruins before the time of 
Tiberius ; but as Venus was the favourite divinity of 
that emperor, he had oi^dered it to be magnificently 
repaired : however, it is somewhat diificult to reconcile 
this with Strabo^s account ; * who tells us» that even be- 
fore his time it had been totally abandoned ; and in- 
deed this seema most probable, as every vestige of it 
has now disappeared, which is not commonly the case 
with the great works' of the age of Tiberius* 

iBneas landed at the port of Drepanum, at the foot 
of this mountain. Here he lost his father Anchlses ; 
in honour of whom, on his return from Carthage about 
a year after, he celebrated the games that make so 
great a figure in the' JSneid, which Virgil introdttces 
with a good deal of address as a compliment to the piety 
of Augustus, who had instituted games of the same 
kind in honour of Julius Caesar, his father by adoption* 

It is singular, that Virgil's account of this part 
of Sicily should be so very different finom that of Ho* 
mer, when there was so short a space, only a few 
months, between the times that their heroes visited it. 
-^-Indeed, Virgil seems to have, followed the histomos» 
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in his conduct of this part of his poein> more than the 
.sentiments of Homer; who makes this very rountr|r 
where iEneas was so hospitably received, the habitation ' 
of Polyphemus and the Cyclops, where Ulysses lost 
so many of his companions, and himself made so very 
narrow an escape* The island of Licosia where he 
moored his fleet, lay very near the port of Drepanum, 
and Homer describes the adventure of Polyphemus to 
have happened on the shore of Sicily, opposite to that 
i^nd. Virgil has taken the liberty to change the 
scene of action, as he was better acquainted both with 
the gec^raphy and history of the country than Homer ; 
and, perhaps with a good deal of propriety, places it at 
the foot of Mount £tna« I am afraid there is not so 
much propriety in his changing the action itself, and 
contradicting the account that Homer gives of it* 
For Ulysses says that Polyphemus devoured four of his 
companions $ but that he, by his address, saved all the 
rest, and was the last that escaped out of the cave. 
Now Virgil makes Ulysses to have told a lie, for he 
affirms that he left Achemenides behind him; and 
Achemenides too gives a different account of this af- 
fair from Ulysses : he assures JEneas, that Polyphemus 
devoured only two of bis companions; after which 
they put out his eye (acuto telo) with a sharp weapon % 
which rather gives the idea of a spear or javelin, than 
that of a great beam of wood made red hot in the fire, 
as Homer describes it. But there sgre many such pas- 
sages.-^DonH you think they seem either to indicate a 
negligence in Virgi), or a want of deference for his 
master I neitlier of which, I believe, he has ever been 
accused of. 

.- The iSicilian authors are by no means pleased with 
Virgil for making .£nea8 the founder of this temple of 
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Vem» Ereciu. They wU only libv t&aft tlie coWf 
which he wm ^hged to laave tli«e» alter the b««m{ 
of hit ships, dii» in hixiQur of bb molbrr Veoos, WM 
th« city of Eryx anmnd her tempi* $ htsit they aV nw 
•tet upoft it, that* the templr was hoih by IryK, or ai 
^y cM hitt Ericcy andhar saa of Veaiu, iMit flnidl 
older tfaav i£ne«»; the tame cbfat waa fbuad'to he tie 
equal a natch for Htrculesy hot ama at last kitted bf 
him, at a boxiog*match near the foot of ttiw iBOuntam» 
The spot where this it toppoted to have happeaed, 
ttill retains the name of (if ampp S HirtoiB) the field 
of Hercules. Thnnigh the whole fifth book of the 
£neid, this Eryx it styled the brother of^£ne9S$ 
aod, ia his accouat of the games, Virgil introduce* 
those very gauntlets with whick he fought with Hef- 
cales {in hoc ifuo MHore) in this very field ; 'Ule siglit 
of whichy from thetr enormous size^ aBtonishes the 
whole host, and frightens the chsmtpioo J^ares so mudi 
that he refuses to fight. 

Adieu. The opera begins io two days ; after whicHj 
I thiak, we diall soon take leave of Sicily. 

Ever yours. 
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Palermo^ JkJjf 21. 

"%rESTEUDAY we wjJkied up to the Moote Pcfc- 
A grino to pay our mspeciU to St Rosoiia, aod 
thank her for the variety of entertainment she has af* 
forded us. It is one of the most fatigumg expeditioiw 
I ever made in my life. The mountain is extremely 
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high, aniijiHHRominpnly steep, that the road up to it 
is very pi(j||Rf termed Id Scafa, or the Stair : before 
the./lt«coTery of Sc Rosolta* itjkvai looked upon as aU 
most ifyic&e88ible» but they hav^Doir, at a vast expencei 
cut out 'la road over precipices that vd^ almost perpen- 
dicular^ We found the taint lying in her grotto, in 
the very ^ame attitude in which sh^ said to have been 
discovered : her head reclining gently upon her hand, 
and a crtici&c ht^ite favr« This ia a - statue of the 
finest wKite marble, aadoftaost exquiaite workmanship. 
It is pkced in the inner part of the cavern, on the very, 
same spot where St Rosolia expired. It it the figure 
of a lovely young girlofabool fifteen in the act of devo- 
tton« The artist has foon^ mtsfis to throw something 
4>ac ia extremely tou^^ing into the amntenance and air 
of thk beautiful ttatue. I never in my life sa^ one 
that affected me aa ratich, and am not surprised that 
' k aliAuld bave captivated the heaeifts of the people. It 
ift covered with a robe of beaten gold, and is adorned' 
ymh tome valuable jeweLu The cave is of a consider- 
able extent^ and extremely damp, to that'che poor little 
saint must have had very cold uncomfortable quarters^ 
They hate built a church around it ; and appointed 
priests to vratch over these precioas relics, and receive 
the offerings of pilgrims that visit them. 

An inscriptfofl graved by the hand of St Roaolia her- 
self, was foiEdi in a cave in Mount Quesquina, at a conai- 
devabie distance from this momitain* It it taid that she 
was disturbed in her retreat there, and had wandered 
(rom thenee to Mount Pel^grrino, as a more retired and 
inaccessibie place. I shall copy it exactly, as it it pre-' 
«erv<d in the poor little saint's owd Lattn« 
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EGO ROSOLIA 

SINIBALDI QUISQUIr 

NE tT ROSARUM 

DOKiiNi Fil^IA, AMORE 

DEI MEI J£SU 

CHRISTI, 

IN HOC 

^Nl RO. HABIT A- 

RI DECREVI. 
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After St Roiolia was scared from the cave what 
this ioscription was found, she was never moie heard of| 
till her bones were found about five hondrekl years after, 
in this spot. 

The prospect firom the top of Moimt Pelegrino ii 
beautiful and extensive* Most of the Ltipari islaodi 
are discovered in a very cbar day, and likewise a large 
portion of Mount ^tna, although at the distance of 
almost che whole length of Sieily. The Bagaria too, 
and the Colle, covered over with a nnmber of fine 
country houses and gardens, jnake a beautiful appear 
ance. The city of Palermo stands within less than two 
miles of the foot of the mountain, and is seen to great 
advantage. Many people went to this mountain dariog 
the time of the great illumination ; from whence they 
pretend it has a fine effect i but this unfortunately «s 
neglected. 

Near the middle of the mountain, and not far from 
its summit, there still appears somereniaii8:Qf a celebra- 
ted castle^, the origin of which the-^Sicilian authon car« 
ry back to the most remote antiquity. Massa says, 
it k supposed to have, been built by Saturn immediate- 
ly after the Bood $ for in the time of the earliest Cs^ 
thagiaian wars, it was always much respected on ac* 
count of its venerable antiquity.— *It was then a 
place of strength, and is often mentioned by the Greek 
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historians. Diodorus says, in his twenty-tKird book, 
that Hamilcar kept possession of it for three years, >a« 
gainst all the power of the Romans ; who, with an 
army of forty thousand men, attempted in vain to dis^ 
k>dge him. 

The situation of Palermo is seen, I think, to more 
advantage from the Monte Pelegrino than from any 
where, else. This beautiful city stands near the extre* 
mity of a kind of natural amphitheatre, formed by high 
and rocky «iountain6 ; but the country that lies be- 
twixt the city and these mountains, is one of the rlch^' 
est and most beautiful spots in the world. The whole 
appears a magnificent garden, fiHed with fruit trees of 
every species^ and watered by clear fountains and rivu- 
lets, that form a variety of windings through this de- 
lightfiil plain. From the singularity of this situation, 
as well as from the richness of the soil, Palermo has 
had many Battering epithets bestowed upon it ; parti- 
cularly by the poets, who have denominated it Conea 
d^orOf The Golden Shell, which is at once eicpressive 
both of its situation and richness. It has likewise beea 
styled Aurea Falie^ Hortut Sicilian ^c. ; aed to include 
all these together, the lasting term of Felix has been 
added to its name,- by which you will €nd it distin- 
guished in the maps. 

Many of the etymologists allege, that it is from the 
richness of this valley that it had its original name of 
PanormnSf whicb, in the old Greek Isftiguage, they 
prelel3d, signified All a* garden : but others say there is 
no occasion for straining significations, and assert, with 
more appearance of plausibility, that it was called Pan' 
ormus from the size and conveniency of its harbours ; 
one of which is recorded ancieotly to have extended to 
the very ccBtre of t^e city. And this is the account 
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Diodorns gives of it : it was oiUed Panormus, says he, 
because its harbour even penetrated to the very inner- 
most parts of the city ; Panormus in the Greek hnguage 
signifying All a port. And Procopius, in his history 
of the waVs of the Goths^ assures us, that in the time 
of BelisariuSy the port was deep enough for that gene- 
ral to run his ships up ta the very walk of the city» 
and give the assault from them. It is not now so well 
entitled to this name as it was formerly. These haf- 
bours have been almost entirely destroyed and filled up ; 
most probably I think by the violent torrents from the 
mountains that surround it ; which are recorded some- 
times to have laid waste great part of the city. Faz« 
zello speaks of an inundation of which he was an eye- 
witness, that came down from th^ mountains with such 
fury, that they thought the city would have been eo- 
tirely swept away. He says, it burst down the wall 
near to the royal palace, and bore away every thing 
that opposed its passage ; chtmches, convents, houses, 
to the number of two thousand, and drowned upwards 
of three thousand people.-^Nbw the fragments and 
ruins carried to the sea by such a torrent alone, would 
be sufScieiit to fill up a little harbour^ so that wc are 
not to be surprised, that these capacious ports, for which 
it had been so much celebrated, no longer exist* 

Next to Chamefeno, Palermo is generally supposed 
to l^e the Doost ancient city in the island. Indeed there 
still remiun softie monuments that cany back its origia 
to the roost remote antiquity. A bishop of Lucera 
has wrote on this snbject. He is clearly of opinion, 
that Palemvo was founded in the days of the ^ 
patriardis. You will laugh at this ^— -so did I $ — but 
the bishop does'not go to work upon conjecture only : 
he supports his opinion with such proofs, as, I own to 
you, staggered me a good deal. A Chaldean inscrip* 
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*tion was di9cbYere4 about six hundred years ago^ on a 
block of white marble $ it was in the reign of William 
11. who ordered it to be translated into Latin and Ita- 
lian. The bishop says, thei'^ are ' many fragments in 
Palermo with broken inscriptions in this language; 
•and seems to think it beyond a doubt, that the city 
was founded by the Chaldeans, in the very early ages 

of the world. This is the literal translation ; ■ 

"^^ -Daring the time that Isaac, the son of Abraham, 
reigned in the valley of Damascus, and Esau, the son 
of Isaac, in Idumea, a great multitude of Hebrews, 
accompanied by many of the people of Damascus, and 
many Phenicians, coming into this triangular island, 
took up their habitation in^this most beautiful place, 
to which they gave the name of Fanormus.^' 

The bishop translates another Chaldean inscription, 
which is indeed a .gi^at curiosity. It is still preserved^ 
though not with that care that so valuable a monument 
of antiquity deserves. It is placed over one of the old 
gates of the city, and when that gate falls to ruin, it 
will probably be for ever lost. .The translation is in 
i^atin, but J shall give it to you in English; ■ ■ ■ 
*' There is no other God but one God. There is no 
other power but this ^ame God. There is no other 
^conqueror but this God whom we adore. The com- 
inander of this, tower is Saphu, the son of Eliphar, son 
of Esau, brother of Jacob, son of Isaac, son of Abra- 
ham. The name of the tower is Baych, and the name 
of the neighbouring tower is Pharat.'* 

These two inscriptions seem to reflect a mutual light 
upon each other. ""Fazzello has :preserved them both, 
and remarks upon this last, that it appears evidently 
from k, that the tower of Baych wa§ built antecedent 
to the time of Saphu, (or, as we translate it, Zephu), 
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who 16 only mentioned as commander of this tower, 
but not as its founder. 

Part of the niins of this Cower still remain, and many 
more Chaldean inscriptions have been found amongst 
them, but so broken and mangled, that little could be 
made of them. Fazzello is in great indignation at 
some masons he found demolishing these precious re- 
lics, and complains bitterly of it to the senate, whom 
he with justice upbraids for their negligence and in- 
difference. 

Conversing on this subject t'other night- with a 
gentleman who is well versed in the antiquities of this 
place, I took the libeny of objecting to the Gredc 
etymology, Pan-ormus, it«ppearing extremely absurd 
to give a Greek name to the city long before the ex- 
istence of the Greek nation : I added, that I was a 
good deal surprised Fazzello had not attempted to ac- 
count for this seeming absurdity^ He allowed the ap- 
parent validity of the objection, and blamed Fazzelb 
for his negligence ; but assured me, that Pao-onnus, or 
something very nearly of the same sound, signified io 
the Chaldean language, and likewise io the Hebrew, a 
paradise or delicious garden ; and that the Gfeeks pro- 
bably finding it so applicable, never thought of chan- 
ging its name. This I was in no capacity to contra>> 
diet.— -He added top, that Pan-ormus was likewise an 
Arabic word, and signified This <vaier ; which proba- 
bly was the reason that the Saracens did not change its 
name, as they have done that of almost every thing 
else ; as this is as applicable and as expressive of the 
situation of Palermo, as any of the other etymologies ; 
it being surrounded on all sides with beautiful foon- 
tains of the pntest water, the natiiral consequence o£ 
the vicinity of the mountains. 
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Pray shew this letter to our friend Mr Crofts, and 
desire his sentiments on these etymologies and antiqui- 
ties. Tell him I have not forgot his commission, and 
•ball procure him all the oldest and most unintelligible 
books in Palermo ; but I must beg, for the repose and 
tranquillity of mankind, that he will not republish 
them. On these conditions, I send him a most valu- 
able fragment : it is part of a Chaldean inscription that 
has been exactly copied from a block of white marble 
found in the ruins of the tower Baych.—*! own I 
shoidd hke much to see it translated ; the people here 
have as yet made nothing of it ; and we were in no ca- 
pacity to assist them. 

Adieu. The weather has become exceeding hot. 
The thermometer is at 80. Ever yours* 



LETl ER XXXJII. 



Palermo^ July CJ4. 

IN the course of our acquaintance with some gentle- 
men of sense and observation in this place, we have 
learned many things concerning the island, that perhaps 
may be worthy of your attention ; and this day is so 
hot that I cannot go out, I shall endeavour to recollect 
some of them, both for your amusement, and my own. 
The thermometer is up at 81^.— So you may judge of 
the situaton of our northern constitutions. 

There is one thing, however, that I have always otr- 
served in these southern climates ; that although the 
degree of heat is much greater than with us, yet it is not 
commonly attended vnth that weight and oppression 
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ol spirit* that genefdly accompany our. sultry days in 
summer.-- 1 am sufe* that in such a day as this, in 
£ngland» we should be paoting for breath \ and no 
mortal would thiok either of reading or writing.-— - 
That is not the ease here \ I never was in better spirits 
in my life : indeed I believe the quantities of ice we cat 
ioay contribute a good deal towards it \ for I iind, that 
ia a rery f iolent beat» there is no such cordial to the 
spirits as iof » or a draught of ice-water : it is not oi^ 
from the cold it comrnunicateS) but^ Kke the cold bath* 
from the suddenness of that commfnicatiDnt it bracea 
the stomachy and gives a new tone to the fibres.— <It is 
strange that this piece of luxury (in my opinion the 
greatest of d and pediaps the o^y hesdthy one) should 
still be so much neglected with us** 

I knew an E^glish lady at Nice, who in a short time 
was cured of a threattoing consumption, only by a free 
indulgence in the use of ices $ and I am persuaded^ that 
in skilful hands, few remedies would be more efifectual 
in many of our stomach and inflammatory complaints^ 
as hardly any thing has a stronger or more immediate 
effect upon the whole frame % and surely our adminis- 
tering of warm drinks and potions in these eomplaints 
tend ofij&n to nourish the disease.— It is the common 
practice here, in inflammatory fevers, to give quantities 
of ice-water to dnnk ; nay, so far have they carried it,, 
that Dr Sanghes, a celebrated Sicilian physician, cover«^ 
ed over the breast and belly of his patientp \vith snow 
or ice ; and they assure us, in many cases, with great 
success.— But indeed I ought in justice to add, that 
this physician^s practice has not been generally adopted. 

Perhaps it is from the present benefit I find from ice, 
that I have said so much in favour of it ; for I am fully 
persuaded,, that if I had not a quantity of it standing 
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h^e below the table» I shoold very sgor b^ obliged to 
give up wiitiogt aad go to bed ; but whenever I be- 
gin to fiagi another glass is sure to set me to rights a- 
gain. 

J was going to give yoa some account of the fisher- 
ies of this island. 

The catching the tunny4ish constitutes one of the 
principal Sicilian amusementa daring the sun^mer* 
months ; and the curing and^ sonditig them to foreign 
markets maiiea one of the greates^ branches of their 
commecce.— We were invited yesterday by the Prince 
Speilipga to a party of tonny^fishing ; but the violence 
of the heat prevented it. 

These fish jdo not make tbeir appearance in the Sici- 
lian seas till towards the latter end of May ; at which 
time, the Tonmarosf as they caU them, are prepared for 
4Eheir reception* This is a kind of aquatic ciistl^ form- 
ed» at a great expence^ of strong nets^ fastened to the 
..bottonr of the sea, by anchors and heavy leaden weights. 

These tonnaros are erected in the passages anaongst 
the rocks and islands that are most frequented by the 
tunny-fish. They take care to shut up with nets the 
entry ^ into these passages, aU but one little opening, 
which is called the outward gate of the tonnaro. 7^^^ 
leads into the first apartment, «r, as they call it, the hall. 
As soon as the fish have got into the hall, the fisher- 
men, who. stand sentry in their boats during the season, 
shut the outer door, which is no more than letting down 
a small piece of net, which effectually prevents the tun- 
ny from returning by the way they came. They then 
open the inner door of the hall, which leads to the se- 
cond apartment, which they call the anti-chamber, and, 
by making a noise on the surface of the water, they 
soon drive the tunny-fish into it. As soon as the whole 
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^ have got inio the antMhamberj . the toner d«or of the 
hall is again fthut» and the outer door is opened for the 
reception of more company. 

Some tonnaros haye a great number of apartments* 
with diferent names to them all f the saloon, the par- 
lour, the diaing^^ioom, See. but the last apartment is al- 
ways styled la Camera deUa MortSf the chamber of 
death : this is composed of stronger nets and heavier 
anchors than the other. 

As soon 4u they have collected a suSciewt number of 
tunny-fiah» they are driven from all the other apartments 
into the chamber of death : when the skughtei: begins. 
The fishermen, and often the gentlemen tOQj armed 
with a kind of spear or hafpooa, attack the poor de- 
fenceless animals on all sides ; which now giving them* 
selves up to despair, dash about with great force and 
agility, throwing the water over, all the boots ; and tour- 
ing tjbe nets to pieces ;. they often knock ont their 
brains against the rocks or anchors^ and sometimes even 
against the boats of their enemies. 

You see there is nothing very generous or numly ia 
this sport. — The taking of the Pe«t Spada^ or sword- 
fish, is a much more noble diversion ; no art is made 
use of to ensnare him ; but with a small harpoon, fixed 
to a long line, they at.tack him in the open seas> and 
will often strike him at a very considerable distance. It 
is exactly the whale fishing in miniature.. The Sici^ 
lian fishermen (who are abundantly superstitious) have 
a great sentence which they make use of as a charm to 
bring htm near their boats. This is the only bait they 
use, and they pjetend that it is of wonderful efficacy, 
and absolutely obliges him to follow them ; but if un- 
fortunately he should overhear them speak a wocd of 
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Italian 9 he plunges under water immediately, and will 
appear no more. 

, As these fish are commonly of a great size and 
atrengtby they wiD sometimes run for hours after they 
are struck, and afford excellent sport.—* I have seen 
them with a sword four or five feet long, which gives 
them a foVmidable appearance in the water, particular- 
ly after they are wounded. The flesh of these animals 
is excellent ; it is mote like beef than fhh, and the com** 
mon way of dressing it is in steaks* 

The fishing of the pesce spada is most considerable 
in the sea of Messina, where they have likewise great 
quantities of eels, particularly the Moreno^ so much es- 
teemed amongst the Romans, which I think is indeed' 
the finest fish I ever eat. ** 

But it is not only their large fish that they strike 
with harpoons ; they have the same method of taking 
mullet, dories, a kind of mackarel, and many other 
tpecies ; but this is always performed in the night. 
As soon as it is dark, two men get into a small boat ; 
one of them holds a lighted torch over the surface of 
the water, the other stands with his harpoon ready 
poised in his hand. The light of the torch soon brings 
the fish to the surface, when the harpooner immediate- 
ly strikes them, I have seen great quantities killed 
in this manner, both here and at Naples. A large 
fleet of boats employed in this kind of fishing make a 
beautiful appearance on the water, ip a fine summet^ 
night. 

The coral fishery is chiefly practised at Trapani^ 
tliey hate invented a machine there, which answers the 
purpose much beyond their expectations. This is on^- 
ly a great cross of wood, to the centre of which is fix^ 
ed a heavy hard stone, capable of carrying th^ cross to 
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the bottom. Pieces of small net ate tied to each Unkb 
of the cross» which is poised horizontally by a rope, 
and let down into the water* As soon as they feel it 
touch the bottomt the rope is made fast to the boat. 
Tliey then rt>w about all over the coral beds ; the con- 
sequence of which is» the great stone breaks off the 
(!oral from the rocks, and it is immediately entangled in 
the nets.— -Since this invention tlie coral fishery has 
turned out to considerable account* 

The people oi Trapani are esteemed the most in- 
genious of the island ; they are the authors of many 
useful and ornamental inventions. An artist there his 
lately discovered a me^od: of making Cameios* whicn 
are a perfect imitation of the ancient ones engraved on 
she onyx. They are done on a kind of hard shell frooi 
pastes of the best antiques^ and so admirably executed^ 
that it is often difficult to distinguiil^ the ancient fixKV 
the modem. These set in gold are generally worn as 
bracelets, and are at present in high estimation amongst 
the ladies of quality here.^ Mrs Hamilton*^ procured 
a pair of them last year,, and carried them to Naples, 
where they have been much admired. Commissions 
were immediately sent over, and the man has now xoow 
business than he can manage : however, we have been 
fortunate, enough to procure a few pair of them for of^ 
fiiends. I have seen cameios that have cost two huo- 
dred guineas,; that could scarce be distinguished froio 
one. of these. 

The difficidt;ies under which the jpoor Sicilians la* 
bour, from the extreme oppression of their^vemmenti 
obliges them sometimes to invent branches^ of com* 
merce that nature seems to have denied theiQy as t^cy 
ai« not^ allowed to enjoy those she has bestoyved;-«Tbe 
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vugar cane was very much cultivated in thk island, but 
the duties imposed were so enormous, that it has 
been almost abandoned.-— But their crops of wheat a- 
lone, were they under a free govefnmcnt, would soon 
be sufficient to render this little nation one of the rich- 
«8t and most flourishing in the world y for even in the 
wretched state oi cultivatton it is in at present, one 
good crop» I am told, is sufficient to maintain the 
island for seven years; Y6u will be^ a ^ood deal sur* 
prised, after this, to hear that the exportation of this 
commodity has been prohibited for these several years 
past ; at least to all such as are not able to pay most 
exorbitantly for that privilege. Tlie consequence is, 
tliat corn has become a drug. The common price of 
the Salma, which is two* loads, was about thirty-one 
a^iillings ; at present it is reduced to five shillings and 
sixpence, and there is a probability. that it will still fall 
lower. 

This crop, which basbeeti very abundant^ I. am 
told, in many places they have hardly been at the pains 
to gather in# asthere is little probability of this cruel 
prohibition being removed. The farmers are already 
ruined, and the- ruin of their* m^stei*3 must inevitably 
follow. ..This is the method the -ministry of Naples, or 
rather that of Spain, has taken to humble the pride t)f 
the Sicilian barons, whose power they pretend is still 
very extensive, and their jurisdiction absolute ; most of 
theni possessing a right of life and death in their own 
donftain. ■ However, there is a probablity that they will 
soop be obliged to rdicquiBh. their privileges. The 
eoropldint is universal^ and if the ministry persevere ih 
these rigorous measures^ there must be either a revokf 
^r they must soon be reduced to a state of poverty as 
well as of servitude.* 1 beHeve, indeed^ most of them 
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would readily embrace any ptmsible •cbeme, to sh^e 
( ff their yoke ; aa in general tliry appear to be people 
of great sensibilityy with high notions of honoar and 
liberty. 

Talking of the natural riches of their island. — ^Yes^ 
say they, if these were dispbyed^ you would have rea« 
son indeed to speak, of them. Take a look of these 
mountams>.-^theyconj^n:rich ipa$ of ever]( metal, and 
many of the Roman mines still remain } — ^bnt to what 
end should we explore them ?•— It is not we that sbodd 

reap the profit. Nay, a discovery o£ any thing very 

rich might possibly, prove the ruin of its possessor.-— 
No, — ^in our present situation the hidden treasures of 
the island must ever remaip a profound secret. — ^Were 
we happy enough to enjoy the blessings «f your con* 
stitution^ you might call us rich indeed. ■ Many hid* 
den doors of opulence would then be opened, which 
now are not even thought of, and we should soon re* 
'assume our ancient name and consequence ; but at pre* 
sent we are nothing. 

This is the language that some of the first people a* 
moogst them hold with us. However, they still boas^ 
that they retain more of the feudal government than 
any nation in Europe. The shadow indeed renoainsi 
but tht substance is gone long ago* It has long been 
the . object of the^ Bourbon ministry to reduce the 
power of the barons in eve£y kingdom* Richlieu he« 
gan the system in France, and it has ever since been 
prbsecuted by his successors ; its influence has now 
spread over the whole of their possessions in Europe; 
of which, as this is the most remote, it has likewise 
l|een the longest in reaching it. ^ 
( The foundation of the feudal system wa» first laid 
here by the count Rugiero, about the middle of the 
eleventh centuryi immediately after he had driven the 
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Saracens out of the islaad: He divided Sicily into 
three parts ; the first, by consent of his army, was 
given to the church .; the second he bestowed upon his 
- officersi and the third he resenred for hioaself. 

' Of these three branchest or as they call them Brac» 
ctMt (arms), he composed his parliament, the form of 
which remains the same to this day. The Bracclo 
MiUtare is composed of all the barons ot the kingdom^ 
to the number of two ^londred and fifty-one, who are 
still obligecf to military service: their chief is the 
prince Butero, who is hereditary president of the par- 
liament : for in conformity to the genius of the feudal 
government, some of the great officers are still heredi- 
tary* The three archbishops, all the bishops, abb^s, 
priors, and dignified clergy, amounting to near seventy, 
form the Sraccio Ecclesiasi'uo : the archbishop of Pa- 
lermo is their chief» The Braccio Demanhk is formed 
fay election, like our house of commons : there are 
forty-three royal cities, styled DemanMde^ that have a 
right to elect members. Every householder had a 
vote in this election.. Their chief is the member for 
Palermo $ who is likewise praetor (or mayor of the 
city. ) He is an officer of the highest rank, and his 
power is very extensive ; inferior only to that of the 
viceroy ; in whose absence, the greatest part of the 
, authority devolves upon him. He has -a. company of 
grenadiers for his body guard ; and receives the title of 
excellency. 

The praetor, together with six senators, who arc 
styled patricians, have the management of the civil 
government of the city. He is appointed every year, 
by the king, or by the viceroy, which is the same 
thing ; for I don*t find that the people any longer ex- 
ercise even the form of giving their votes,} so that the 
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very shadow of liberty baft now disappeared as well as- 
ihe sttbstattce, ■ ■ Y ou may judge of the situation of 
Ubeity in a kingdoni^ where all comrtt civil and crimi- 
nal are appointed by regal authority, and where all 
offioes are conferred only by the will of ijie soveieign, 
and depend entirely upon lus caprice. 

I own I feel most sincerely for the Sicilians, who, I 
tliink^ are possessed of many admirable qualities. But 
the spirit of every nation must infidlibly sink, under 
&n oppressive and tyrannical government. Their spirit, 
however, has in a great measure kept them free from 
one branch of tyranny, the most dreadful of al],,that 
•f the inquisition. The ktngi»^of Spain wanted to esta- 
blish it in its full foioe % but the bargns, accustomed 
to exercise despotic government diemselves, c^uld not 
bear- the thoughts of becoming slaves to a set of igoo* 
rant Spanish priests : andf 1 believe, the^ took the 
only way that was left to avoid, it. Every inquisitor 
that pretended to more zeal than they thought be<ame 
him, was immediately assassiiMled ; paitkularly if he 
presumed to interfere with the conduct or sentiments 
of the nobihty. This soon took off the e^t of their 
zeal, and reduetd the holy o&e to a beconiing mo- 
deration. However, they are CKtvemely eircnmspect 
10 their conversation about religious matters ;:and ge* 
nerally advise stralngers to be on their guard, as the 
yower of the inquisition^ although consideraiUy feduced, 
is by no means annihilated. 

The laws of Sicily are scattered in a great number 
of volumes; these the king of Sardinia intended to- 
abridge, and coll)ect into one code, but unfortunately 
he was not long enough in th^ island to accomplish 
this useful work.— -But where there is an authority i*- 
bove all laws, laws can be but of little service. 
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The power of the viceroy is very absolute ; he hat- 
not only the command of all the military force ini the 
kingdomt but likewise presides with unbounded au- 
thority in all civil tiibunals ; and as he is also invested 
with the legantine power^ his sway is equally great in <* 
religious matters. 

He has the right of nominating to all (he great of- 
fices in the kingdom ;. and confirming of all dignities^ 
both civil and ecclesiastical. 

In viuting the prisons, a ceremony which he per- 
forms with great pomp twice a-year, he has the powet 
of liberating whatever prisoners he plei^et ; of redu- 
cingor altering, their sentences, their crimes and accu- 
sations having first been read over to him. Indeed, 
ths^t there may be some appearance of a regard to law 
and justice, his counsellor always attends him on these 
occasions, to mark out the limits of the la^.-— This is 
an officer of very high rank, appointed to assist th^ 
viceroy in hb decisions, where the case may appear 
intricate or dubious; and always is, or ought to be, 
one pf the ablest lawyers in the island. For the most 
part, this office has been given to straugers, who are 
supposed to have no kindred or particular connections 
here, tliat in giving their judgment they may be free 
from all prejudice and partiality* He ha^free admit- 
tance into all courts and tribunals, that he may be the 
better enabled to- gi?e the viceroy an account of their 
proceedings. 

The whole military force of Sicily amounts at pre- 
sent, from what I can learn,, to 9500 men,, about 1 20O Sf 
of which are cavalry. Many of their cities and for- 
tresses wCuld .require a very numerous garrison to d&* 
fend them ; particularly Messina, Syracuse, and F^r- 
BBO £ but indeed the state of their fortificationsi, as well 
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as that of tbeir artillery, issacby'thal (even if they 
were inclined) they could make 'bat a small defence. ' 
If this island were in the hands of a naval power, I 
think it is evident that it mast conunand the whole 
Levant trade. There are several little ports, at each 
end of it» besides the great ones of Trapani, Syracuse, 
and Messina^ which lie pretty near the three angles of 
the triangle. Whatever ships had passed either of 
these» the others could be apprised of it in the space of 
half an homv by means of signal towers, which the 
Sicilians have erected all round their island, to wariv 
them against -sudden invasions from the Barbary side.^ 
These towers are buik on every little promontory 
within sight of each other. Fires are always kept 
ready for lighting, and a person is appointed to watch 
at each of them, so that the whole island can be alarm- 
ed, they a^ure us, in the space of an honr. 
* By the by, we have been witness here of a prac* 
tice, that appears to be a very iniquitous one, and in 
the end, I should think, must prove the destruction ol 
our Mediterranean trade. Several ships have put in ar 
this port wiUi English colours, but to our surprise not- 
one Englishman on board. These, I find, they call 
Bandiere men ; — ^perhaps it is. a known practice, al- 
though, I owQ, I was an- utter stranger to \U They 
are very numerous in these seas, and carry on a consi- 
derable trade through the whole of the Mtditerraneaoy 
to the great detriment of our own sliips. Most of' 
them belong to Genoa and Sicily, though they pass 
under the name of Minofquins. They purchase Me- 
diterranean passports, I am told, from some of the gover- 
nors of our garrisons, which entitles them, 4uring the 
term spedEed in these passports, to trade under En- 
glish colours, I am assured that the number of t-hette 
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Bandiere men amounts to some hundreds. They have 
often one or two English sailors on board ; or at least 
tome person that speaks the kngoage, to answer when 
they are challenged* Pray can you teH me if this 
practice is known in England } 

Adieu« The hestt has become intolerable^ and I am 
able to write no more ; — ^however, I should not have 
given it up yet» but my ice is all melted, and I have 
not the conscience to send out a servant for more : I 
dare say, you are very glad of it, and wish it had been 
melted long ago. If this continues,' I believe we our- 
selves shall be melted. The thermometer is above 82» 
and the heat still seems to increase.-— <The sea has even 
become too hot for bathing ; and it does^ not at all re« 
fresh us now as it did formeriy.. FareweK 
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PakrmOf July 26* 

WE have now got every thing ready for our de- 
parture, and if the wind continues favourable, 
this is probably the last letter I shall write you from 
Sicily. However, I had still -a great deal more to say, 
both of the Sicilians- and their island, and shall leave 
them, I assure you, with a good deal of regret. 
• Two chebecks sailed this morning for Naplea. We 
had the offer of a passage ; but had already engaged a 
little vessel for ourselves.-— A young nobleman, the 
marquis of , was shipped off in one of them, with 

orders' never more to set his foot in Palermo. Indeed 
we are much surprised that his sentence is so mild, as 
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to' 



be ka0 been gmkj of a crime wbicb». in cathc^ coun-^ 
tries, is generally poni^ed witb the greatest rigour^ — 
no less than the debauching a nttn.-*-He met with the 
young lady at a bathing*place, about thnty miles from 
this, where she had been seat from her convent for the 
recovery of her health ; her mother was along wtlh her^ 
but as the two young people were first cousinSf and 
bad lived together like brother and sister) tht old lady 
thought there could be oo risk in aUomng them their 
wonted familiarity. 

The nun soon recovered ber health, grew fat, and 
returned to her convent. This. is abput six or seven 
months ago % and it is only a few days since the &tai 
discovery was made ; but alas, it woidd conceal no 
longer. He is banished Sicdy §ot Kfe ; and his estate, 
or the greatest part of it, is confiscated. He may 
think himself happy they have treated him vrith so 
much lenity: had his jnry been composed of priests 
and confessoh, he must have died, without benefit of 
clergy ; for this is the first mortal sin, for which there 
is neither atonement nor absolution ;— -^' to lie with a 
nun, and yet not be in orders/' 
. The punishment of the poor unfortonate girl is not 
yet determined : howevn*, I am told, it wiU be a terrible 
one : probably confineoient in a dungeon for seven or 
eight years, without any company but a skull and a 
crucifix ; and to live all that time upon bread and 
water. I saw a nun at PortaUegre, in Portugal, that 
had suffered this very punishment for the same crime. 

This story has been kept a profound secret, and if 
we* had not been on a very intimate footing with some 
people here, we never should have heard of it. 

The Sicilians still retain some' of the Spanish cus- 
toms, though nothing of their gravity nor taciturnitf : 
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the younger sons qF the nobility are styled Don by 
(heir christened names, and the daughters Donna \ like 
our appellation of Lord and Lady to the sons and 
daughters of dukes. The eldest son has commonly 
tke title of count or marquis, but they are not all 
counts as in France and Germany, where I have seen 
six counts in one house, and very near t-^ice the num* 
h^ of barons in another. 

One of the most common titles here* as well as at Na» 
pleS) is that of Prince ; and although these were only 
created by Philip IL of Spain, they take rank of all 
the other nobility, some of whom^ particularly the 
countSi carry their origin as far back as the time of the 
Normans, and look with great contempt on these up» 
start princes. The dukes and marquises are not s» 
etd : the first were created by Charles V. and the se» 
eond, though an inferior title, by King Alphonso, in 
the fifteenth century.— So that the dignity of the Si- 
cilian titlea may be said to be in the inverse ratio of 
their antiquities. 

The luxury of the people here, like that o( the 
Neapolitans, consists chiefly in their equipages and 
horses ; but by a wise law of the King of Sardinia, 
which I am surprised should still remain in force, the 
viceroy alone is allowed to drive in the city with six 
horses ; the praetor, the archbishop, and president of 
the parliament with four, all the rest of the nobility 
are restricted to two. But this is only within the 
gates of Palermo ; and when they go to the country, 
there is none of them that drive with less than four t 
besides, every family of distinctioit has at least two or 
three carriages in daily use ; for no man of fashion is 
so unpolite as to refuse his wife a chariot of her own, 
of which she has the entire command s^ (without thiii 
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the Marino could never subsist), and the upper servants 
of the first families would be just as much ashamed to 
be seen on foot as their masters.-— We took the liberty 
to ridicule the folly of this practice :-— they allow of 
its absurdity, and wish to break througb it ; but who 
is to lead the way ? We even prevailed vrith some of 
the young nobility, which I assure you was no small 
condescension, to walk the streets with us during the 
illuminations ; but even this condescension showed the 
folly of the prejudice in a stronger light than if they 
had refused us ; for they would not be prevailed on to 
^tir out, till they had sent their servants about tea 
yards before them, with large wax flambeaux, although 
the whole city was in a flame of light. You may be« 
lieve we did not spare them on this occasion ; but it 
was all to no purpose. However, it is possible that 
we may overlook many customs oi our own^ that are 
not less ridiculous ; for ridicule for the- most part is 
relative, and depends only on time and place. — Per- 
haps you may remember the prince of Anamaboo ;— • 
I should like to hear the account he would give of the 
English nation in his own country : for some> of our 
customs struck him in a still more ridiculous light. — 
Walking out in St James's Park, in the afternoon, he 
observed one of his acquaintance driving in a phaeton, 
with four horses. The Prince burst into a violent fit 
of laughing :-«when they asked him what was the 
matter ? — ^^ Vat the devil, (said the Prince in his bad 
English), has the fellow eat so much dinner that now it 
takes four horses to carry him ?-— I rode out with hiai 
this morning, and he was then so light, that van little 
horse ran away with him.— He must either be a great 
fool or a great glutton."— Another time they insisted 
on the Prince. going to the play. — He went j but h* 
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soon tired of it, and returned to his companions.-^ 
«« Well, Prince, (said ttiey), what did you see ?"— 
** Vat did I see, (replied he with the utmost contempt), 
i did see some men playing de fiddle— -^nd some men 
playing de fool.'* 

I only infer from this, that it is with some degree of 
xraution we should ridicule the customs of other na- 
tions : a Sicilian, perhaps, would laugh with as much 
justice at many of our customs ;— that, for instance, 
of obliging people to drink when they have no inclina- 
tion to it ; — ^that in the North, of eating Soland geese 
before dinner, to give them an appetite ; — ^that of 
physicians and lawyers wearing enormous wigs, and 
many others that will naturally occur to you, none of 
which appear in the least ridiculous to the people that 
practise them ; who would no doubt defend them as 
strenuously as the Sicilians do the necessity of carrying 
flambeaux before them during the grjeat illumination^ 
—Indeed they have just now given us an admirable 
specimen of some of our ridicules, in one of their 
opera-dances, with which we have been a good deal 
entertained. 

I believe I told you that. the dancers are lately come 
from England : they have brought upon the stage many 
of the capital London characters : — The bucks, the 
macaronies, the prigs, the cits, and some others still 
more respectable : these are well supported, and afford 
a good deal of laughing. But I am interrupted, other- 
wise I should have given you a more particular account 
of them. Adieu. The heat is intolerable ; and there 
is no possibility of walking out. — We complain with- 
out rAson of our own climate ; and King Charleses ob- 
fcnration I am persuaded was Just ; <* That there is hard- 
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\y any climate, where, throiig}«>ut the year, ve can 
have so much exercise id the open air." Ever yoar8« 
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Palermo, July 27- 

^I^HE Sicilians are animated in cpnversation, and their 
A action for the most part is so just and «o ex* 
pressive of their sentiments, that without bearing what 
is said, one may compn^hend the subject of their dis- 
course. We used to think the French antl Neapolitans 
great adepts in this art ; but they are much outdone 
by the Sicilians, both in the variety and justness of 
their gesticulation. 

The origin of this custom they carry so far back as 
the time of the earliest tyrants of Syracuse, who, to 
prevent conspiracies, had forbid their subjects, under 
the most severe penalties, to be seen in parties talking . 
together. This obliged ihem to invent a method cf 
coi&municating their sentiments by dumb show, which 
they pretend has been transmitted from generation to 
, generation ever since. 

I think it is not at all improbable that this custom 
too may have given the first idea of comedy ; as we find, 
that some short time after, Epicarhius, ^ native of that 
city, was the author of this invention. 

The Sicilians till lately retained a great many foolish 
and superstitious customs ; but particularly in their 
marriage and funeral ceremonies : it would be tedious 
to give you an account of all these ; some of them are 
still practised in the wild and mountainous parts of the 
island. — As soon as the marriage ceremony is perform- 
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«d, two of the attendants are ready to cram a spoonful 
of honey into the mouths of the bride and bridegroom $ 
pronouncing it emblematical of their love and union, 
whidi they hope will «ver continue as sweet to their 
soulsy as that honey is to their palates.-— They then 
begin to throw handfbls of wheat upon them, which is 
continued all the way to ^e house of the bridegroom. 
This is probably the remains of some ancien^ rite to 
Ceres, their favourite divinity, and they think it can- 
not fail of procuring them a numerous progeny: — 
liowever, the Sicilian women have no occasion for any 
charm to promote this, as, .in general, they are abun- 
clantly prolific even without it. Fazzdlo gives an ac- 
count of women having frequently upwards of forty 
children ; and Carrera mentions one who had forty- 
seven. 

The young couple are not allowed to taste of the 
marriage-feast^ this they pretend is to teach them pa- 
tience and temperance; but when dinner is finished, a 
great bone is presented to the bridegroom by the 
bride's father, or one of her nearest relations, who pro- 
nounces these words : *' Rodi tu quest* osso, &c. ^ Pick 
jeu this bone, for you have now taken in hand to pick 
one, which you will find much harder and of more? dif- 
ficult digestion.*'— Perhaps this may have given rise to 
the common saying) when one has undertaken any 
thing arduoua or difiicult, that " He has got a J)Qne to 
pick.''' 

The Sicilians, like -most other nations in Europe, 
carefully avoid marrying in the month of May, and 
look upon such marriages as extremely inauspicious. 
This piece of superstition is as old, perhaps older, than 
Ac time of the Romans, by whose author* it is fre- 
quently mentipncd j and by whom it has been trans- 
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mkted to almost every nation in £uit>pe.' It is some* 
what anaccountable^ that so ridictilous ao idea^ which 
can have no foundation in natare, should have stood its 
ground for so many ages.«— Inhere are indeed other 
customs still more trivial, that are' not less universal.-— 
That of making April fools on the first day of that 
month ; the ceremony of the cake on Twelfth»night ; 
and some others that will occur to you, of which, no. 
more than this, I have ever been able to learn tbeir 
origin. 

The marriag^es of the SiciHan nobility are celebrated 
with great magnificence ; and the number of elegant 
carriages predated on these occasions is astonishing. 
I wanted to discover when this great luxury in carri- 
ages had taken its rise ; and have found an account of 
the marriage of the daughter of one of their ^ceroys 
to the duke of Bivonai in. the year 1551. It is de- 
scribed by one Elenco, who was a spectator of the cc» 
remony. He says, the ladies as well as gentlemen 
were all mounted on fine horses, sumptuously capari* 
sooed, and preceded by pages : that there were only 
three carriages in the city, which were used by inva- 
lids who were not able to ride on horseback. These 
h^ calls CarreUf which word now signifies a little cart* 

The Sicilian bdies marry very young, and frequent* 
ly live to see the fifth or sixth generation* You will 
expecti no doubt, that I should say something- of their 
beauty.— In general, they are sprightly and agreeable j 
and in most parts of Italy they would-be esteenied 
handsome.— A Ne|ij)olitan or a Rocnan would sfttely 
pronounce them so. — But a Piedmontese would declare 
them very ordinary : — so indeed would most English* 
men. — ^Nothing so vague as our ideas of female beaufp|| 
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they change in every climate ; and the criterion is no 
-where to he found. 

«* Ask Where's the North ? — at York, *ti« on the Tweed, 

In Scotland at the Orcades, and there 

At Nova Zembia, or the Lord knows where." 

No two natipnay— -perhaps no two men^ have affixed 
precisely the same characteristics % and every one exalts 
his idea of ity according to the beauty of the wonsaa 
^e is accustomed to see ; so that even the same person 
tnay sometimes appear beautiful^ sometimes ugly, just 
in proportion as we have seen others that are more or 
less so. — I refoember, after making the tour of Savoy 
and the Lower Valais^ every woman we met in Swit- 
zerland appeared an angel. The same thkig happens 
ia travelling through some parts of Germany ; and you 
will easily recollect the surprising difference betwixt a 
beauty at Milan and one at Turin^ althougb these places 
He adjacent' to each other.-^It is a pity that the Juno 
of Zeuxis has been lost> if it were no more than to have 
sbewn us the notion the ancients had of a perfect beaxi* 
ty.--rlndeed, the Venus of Medicis has been consider* 
ed as a model of perfection,— -but it is surely absurd $ 
-i— for who ever heard of a perfect beauty of five feet 
high !-^he very idea is ridiculous ; and whatever £• 
gure her goddesship might make amongst the ancient 
divinities^ in the Pantheon at Romey I am afraid she 
would cut but a very sorry one amongst the modern 
oaesy in that of London.-^In shorty I believe we may 
aafdy conclude^ that beauty is a r^ative quality^ and 
the To kalon is no longer the same, no move in a physi* 
cal than a moral sense^ in any two places on the globe. 
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The ladieft here have remarkably fine hair, and thef 
understand how to dress and adorn it to the greatest 
advantage. It is now only used as an embellishment ; 
but in former times, we are told» that, like that of 
Sampson* it was found to be the-strength and protec- 
tion of their country- — ^Therc n a paradox for you, that 
all the wise menof the East couW harctty solve. — ^Their 
historians relate, (in whose leign I beiicve is rather da- 
bious), that khis city had suffered a long siege from die 
Saracens, and was greatly reduced by famine ; hut, wh^ 
distressed them still more, there were no materia, to be 
found for making bowHrings, ai^ they were on the 
point of surrendering. — In this dilemma, a patriotic 
dame stepped forth, and proposed to the women, that 
the whole of them should cut off their hair, and twist 
it into bowstrings : This was immediately complied 
with. The heroism of the women, you know, m'ust 
ever excite that of the men.— The besieged, animated 
by this gallant sacrifice of the fair, renewed their de- 
fence with such vigour, that the assaflants were beat 
off ; and a reinforcement soon after arriving, the city 
was saved.— The ladies still value themselves upon this 
story, which you may believe has not been forgotten 
by their bards..-^* The hair of our ladies (says one of 
their quaint poets) is still employed in the same office ; 
but now it discharges no other shafts but those of Cu^ 
pid ; and the only cords it forms are the cords of love." 

The Sicilians are much fodder of study than their 
neighboUiB on, the continent : and their education u 
much more attended to. We were a good deal suipri- 
sed to find, that instead of that frivolity and nothing- 
aess, which so often constitute the conversation of the 
Italian nobility, here, their delight was to talk on sub- 
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jects of literature, of history, of politics, but chiefly of# 
poetry ; for the other branches of knowledge and science 
are only general: this is the only one that may be said 
to be universal. Every person, in some period of his 
life, is sure to be inspired ; and a lover is never believed 
so long as he can speak of liis passion in prose ; and, 
contrary to our way of reasoning, is only reckoned true 
ifi proportion as he is poetical. Thus, inspiration^ you 
see, has here become the test of truth. 

We were astonished on our first arrival at Palermo, 
to hear ourselves addressed in ' English by some of the 
young nobility ; but still more so, to find them inti- 
mately acquainted with many of our celebrated poets 
and philo8opher8,-Miltony Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, 
Bacon. Bolingbroke we found in several libraries, no( 
in the translation, but generally in the best editions of 
the original* 

' Our language, indeed, has become so much in vogue, 
that it is now looked upon as no immaterial part of a 
polite education : the viceroy, the marquis Fogliano, a 
man of great merit and humanity, has made some of our 
authors his favourite study, and greatly encourages the 
progress it is making in his kingdom. Many of the 
nobility speak it a Uttle ; and some of then^ even with 
ease and Hueqcy, although they have never been out of 
their island ; the Marquis Natali, the Counts Statela 
and Buschemi, the Duke of St MicbeU, &c. in whose 
company we have enjoyed a great deal of pleasure, and 
whose knowledge and erudition is the least part of therr 
praise. A<&t2. 
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LETTER lOCXVI. 

Palermo^ Juli/ 28. 

I HAD almost forgot to say any tbingof tbe opera i^^ 
It would hare been very iiiigfratefiil» £br we have 
been very aiiich ddighted with it, Tbe first and se* 
cond man are both admirable cingersi and I make ao 
doubt you wiU have them in London iq a £ew years ; 
neither of tbem are as yet known, «sd I daresay at pr&* 
sent; tbey might be engaged for a very moderate prtoei 
but in Italy they will soon be taug)it to estiasi^e theff 
vidoe.^— The name of the first, is Pacherotti ; he is very 
yosng» and an entire stranger in the musioal world : 
yet 1 am persuaded, that after he has been heai^ on the 
different theatres in Italy, he will be esteemed one of 
their capital pcrfonBers* His excellence is the pache- 
tsc» At present too mudi neglected on most theatres $ 
and indeed* I think, hie gives mors expression to his 
eaulMe airs, and makes his hearers SkI more, because 
he feels more himself than any that I have seen in Ita^ 
ly. He indeed addresses himself to tbe heart, while 
most of the modem perlbirmers sing only to the fancy* 
The first woman is Gabrieli ; who is certainly the 
greatest singer in the wodd : and those that sing on 
the same theatre with hecv must be capital, otherwise 
they never can be attended to. This indeed has been 
the fete of ^U the other performers, except Pacherotti i 
and he too gave himself up for lost, on hearu% her first 
performance.-— It happened to be an air of execution, 
exactly adapted to her voic^, which she exerted in so 
astonishing a manner, that before it was half done, poor 
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Pacherotti bam out a-crymg>. and rati in btbifld the 
ccenes $ lamenting that he had dared to appear on the 
aame stage with so wonderful a singer ; where his small 
taleiits must not only be losty but vihtre he must ever 
be accused of a presumption,- which he hoped was fo* 
reign to bis character. 

It was with some difficulty they, cottld prevail on 
him to appear again, but from an applause wdl merit- 
ed, both fvom his tadents and his modesty, he soon be* 
gau to pluck 14) a liule courage ; and in the singing of 
a tender air, addretfed to GabrieH in the character of a 
loter, even she herself, as weH as the audBeoce, is aaxd 
l(0 have beea nK>^. 

Indeed in these very pathetic pieces, I am surprised 
that the power of the music does not sometimes akoge* 
iber overconie the delusion of character % for wheo you 
are master of the lairguage, aitd allow the united powet 
of the poetry, the action, and the music, to have its full 
Ibrce x>n the mind, the effisct is wofiderfally great. — 
However I have never heard that this happenbd^ com- 
pletely hot once \ and it was no lesa a singer than Fa- 
rinelK that praduced it»— He appeared in the character 
of a young captive herp, and in a tender air wils solicit- 
ing mercy for his mistress and himself, of a stern and 
cruel tynmt who had made tbem his prisoners. The 
person that acted the tyrant was so perfectly overcome 
by the melting strains of Farinelli, that instead of re- 
fusing his request as he ought to have done, he entire^ 
ly forgot his character, burst into tears, and caught him 
in his aruks* 

The performance of Gabrieli is so generally known 
and adnnred, that it is needless to say any thing to you 
on that subject. . Her wonderful execution and volubi- 
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lity of ¥0106 have long been the admiration of Italy, 
and has even obliged them to invent ^i new term to ex- 
press it ; and. would she exert herself as much to please 
as to astonish, she might almost perform the wonders 
that have been ascribed to Orpheus and Timothcus ; 
but it happens, luckily perhaps for the repose of man- 
kind, that her caprice is, if possible, even greater than 
her talents, and has made her still more contenoj^tible 
than these have made her celebrated. By thb means, 
her character has often proved a sufficient antidote, 
both to the charms of her voice and those of her per- 
son, which are indeed aknost equally powerful ; but if 
these had been united to the >}ualities of a modest and 
an amiable mind, she must have made dreadful faavock 
in the world. However, with all her fiiults, she is cer- 
tainly the most dangerous syren of modem times, and 
has made more conquests, I suppose, than any one wo- 
man breathing. 

It 18 but justice to add, that contrary to the genera- 
lity of her profession, she is by no means selish or mer- 
cei^ary, but, on the contrary, has given, many singtflas 
proofs of generosity and disinterestedness.. She is very 
rich ; from the bounty, as is supposed, of the last em- 
peror, who was fond of having her at Vienna ; but she 
was at last banished that city, as she has likewise been 
most of those in Italy, from the broils and squabbles 
that her intriguing spirit, perhaps still more than her 
beauty, had excited. There are a great many anec- 
dotes concerning her, that would not make an uhenter- 
taining volume ; and, I am told, either are, or will soon 
be published. 

Although she is considerably upwards of thirty, on 
the stage she scarcely appears to be eighteen ; and this 
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art of appearing' young, is none of the most contemp- 
tible that she possesses.— -*When she is in good hutnour, 
and really chooses to exert herself, there is nothing ia 
music that I have ever heard, to be compared to her 
performance ; for she sings to the heart as well as the 
fancy, when she pleads ; and she then commands eve- 
rj passion with unbounded sway; But she is seldom 
capable of exercising these wonderful powers ; and her 
caprice and her talents exerting themselves by turns, 
have given her, all her life, the singular fate of becom- 
ing alternately an object of admiration and of contempt. 

Her powers in acting and reciting,' are scarcely infe- 
lior to those of her singing-; sometimes, a few words 
in the, recitative, with a ' simj>le accompaniment only, 
produce an effect, that I- have never been sensible of 
from any. other performer $ and inclines me to believe 
what* Rousseau advances on this branch of music, ^hich 
with us is so much despised. She owes much of her 
merit to the instructions she received from Metastasio, 
partieukrly in acting and reciting ; and he allows that 
she doea- niore justice to his. operas than any other ac- 
tress that ever attempted them. . 

Her caprice is so- fixed and so stubborn, that neither 
interest, nor flattery, nor threats, nor punishments, have 
the least power over it ; and it appears, that treating 
her with respect or contempt have an equal tendency 
to increase it. 

It is seldom that she condescends to exert these won- 
derful talents; but most particularly if she imagines 
that such an. exertion is expected. And instead of 
singing her airs as other actresses do, for the most part 
she only hums them over, a mezza voce. And no art 
whatever is capable of making her sing, when she does 
sot. choose it. 

P4 
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Tlie moit succeMful expedient bas erer been found, 
to prevail on ber favourite lover, for she always has one, 
to place himself in the centre of the pit^ or the front 
box } and if they are in good terms, which is seldom 
the case, she will address her tender airs to him, and 
exert herself to the utmost* — ^Her present enamorato 
promised to give us this specinoen of hts power over 
her : he took his place accordingly; but Gabrieli, pro- 
bably suspecting the contrivance, would take no notice 
of him ; so that even this expedient does not always 
succeed. 

The viceroy, who is Ibnd of music, has tried every 
method to no purpose. Sonie time ago he gave a great 
dinner to the principal nobility of Palermo, and sent an 
invitation to Gabrieli to be of the party. Every other 
person arrived At the hour of invitation. The viceroy 
ordered dinner to be kept back, and sent to let her 
know that the company waited her. The messenger 
found her reading in bed $ — rshe said she was sorry for 
having made the company wait, and begged he would 
make her apology, but that really she had entirely for- 
got her engagement. 

The viceroy would have forgiven this piece of inso- 
lence, but, when the company came to the opera, Ga- 
brieli repeated her part with the. most perfect negligence 
and indifference, and sung all her airs in what they call 
sotto voce, that is, so low, that they can scarcely be 
heard. The viceroy was offended ; but as he is a good 
tempered man, he was loth to make use of authoritj ; 
but at last, by a perseverance in this insolent stubborn* 
neSs, she obliged him to threaten her with punishment 
in case she any longer refused to sing. 

On this she grew RK>re obstinate than ever, declaring 
that force and authority should never succeed with her ; 
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that he might make her cry» bat that he never could 
make her slog. The viceroy then gent her to prison^ 
'where she remained twelve days. Puring which time 
fhe gave magnificent entertainments every day : paid 
the debts of all the poor prisoners, and distributed large 
sums in chanty. The viceroy was obliged to give up 
struggling with her, and she was at last set at liberty 
amidst the acclamations of the poor.^— Luckily for us, 
she is at present in good- humour, and sometimes exerts 
herself to the utmost of her power. 

She says she has several times been on terms with the 
managers of our opera, but thinks she shall never be 
able to pluck up resolution enough to go to England. 
What do you think is her reason ?— »It is by no means 
a bad one. She .says she cannot command her caprice ; 
but, for the most part, that it commanda her ; and that 
there, she could have no opportunity of indulging it : 
•—For, says she, were I to take it into my head not to 
sing, I, am told the people there would certainly mob 
me, and perhaps break my bones ;<r--*now I like to sleep 
in a sound skin, although it should even be in a prison* 
— She alleges too, that it is not always caprice that pre- 
vents her from singing \ but that it often depends up- 
on physical causes ; and this, indeed, I can readily be- 
lieve : for that wonderful flexibility of voice that runs 
with such rapidity and neatnejss through the most mi- 
nute diviaionsy and produces almost instantaneously so 
great a variety of modulation, must surely depend on 
the very nicest tone of the fibres. And if these are in 
the smallest degree relaxed, or their elasticity diminish* 
ed ; how is it possible that their contractions and ex- 
pansions cm so readily obey. the, will, as to produer 
f hiese e£kct8 ?— 'The opening of the glottis, which fbnps 
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the voice, is extremely smalty and in every variety of 
tone, its diameter mufft suffer a sennble change ; for the 
same diameter must ever produce the same tone : — So 
wonderfully minute are its contractions and dilatations, 
that Dr Kei], I think, camputes, that in some vcHceSy 
its opening, not more than the tenth of an inch, is di- 
vided into upwards of^l200 parts, the di£^rent aound 
of every one of which is perceptible to an exact ear. 
NoW| what a nice tension of fihres must this require ! 
-—I should imagine every the most minute change in 
the air, must cause a sensible difference, and that in our 
foggy climate, the fibres would be in danger of lodng 
this wonderful sensibility ; or at least, that they would 
often be put out, of tune. It is not the same case with 
an ordinary voice ; where the variety of divisions run 
I through, and. the volubility with which they are execu- 
ted bear no proportion to^hose of Qabneli. 

One of the ballets of our opera, is a representation 
of Vauxhall gardens, and this is the third time I have 
seen Vauxhall brought upon the IjtaHan theatre ; at 
Turin, at Naples, and here. ^ The gardens are well re- 
presented, and an idea must have been given by some 
person that had been on the $pot. A variety of good 
English figures are brought in : some with -large frizz- 
led wigs sticking half a yard out behind their necks ; 
some with little cut scratches, that look extremely ri- 
diculous. Some come in cracking their whips, with 
i^uckskin breeches and jockey caps. Some are armed 
mhh great oaken sticks; their hair tied up in enormous 
dubs, and stocks that sweH their necks to double its 
natural sizp. But, what affords the principal part of 
|be entertainment is, three quakers who are duped bj 
three ladies of the town, in concert \^ ith three jack tUns 
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their lovers. — ^These characters, as you may believe, arc 
much exaggerated, though, upon the whole, they are 
supported with humour, and have afforded us a gooo 

- deal of laughing ; however, we were hiyt to see the re- 
spectable character of quakers turned into such ridi- 
cule; and as the pcople« here were altogether unac- 
quainted with it, we have been at some pains to ex- 
plain to them the simpHcity and purity of their man- 
ners, and the incorruptible integrity of their princi- 
ples. 

Although the Sicilians in general are a good sort of 
people, and seem to be endowed with a large share of 
philanthropy , and urbanity ; yet it must be owned 
they have no great affection for their neighbours on the 
continent ; and indeed the dislike is altogether recipro- 
cal. — It is somewhat singular ; I am afraid not much 
for the honour of human nature ; that through all Eu- 
rope, the two neighbouring nations have a perpetual 
jarring with each otherl—- 1 could heartily wish that we 
had 'been an exception from this rule ; but I am sorry 
to see, from our newspapers, which are sent to the no- 
bility of this city, that at present we are rather the 
most distinguished for it \ at least our animosities^ if 
there really are any, make by much the greatest noise 
of all*-— > We have often been asked by foreigners what 
was the ground of the mighty quarrel, that such tor- 
rents of the most illiberal abuse have been poured out 
by a people so celebrated for liberality of sentiment ; 
and it is with difficulty we can persuade them, that al- 
though from the papers this sometimes appears to be 
the voice of the oation, yet in fact it is only confined 
to a set of the 4nost worthless and despicable incendi- 

Varies \ like him who set the house in a flame^ on pur- 
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pote to pilfer during the cofiflagration. — But the abuse 
that is Icvellf , f t^the king, surprises them more than 
all the rest : ar r>u cannot conceive their amasemebc 
and indignatjor^ , 'if: we assured them, that notwith- 
standing all this, }••- .as the most virtuous and bene- 
yolent prince on earth. — Then, excjaimed a Sicilian 
nobleman, you must certainly be the most damnable 
people on the globe. — ^I was a good deal struck witli 
the suddenness of the charge ; and it was not without 
many explanations of the liberty of our cons&tution, 
and particularly that of th^ press, that I could prevail 
with him to retract his sentinaents, and think more fa- 
vourably of us. — Still he insisted, tha^ so egregious an 
abuse of this liberty, was only a farther proof of his 
position ; and that there must be something essentially 
wrbng in a nation that could allow of such abuse level* 
ied at the most sacred of all characters : the highest 
virtue united to the highest station. We assured hijn 
that what he heard* was only the voice of the most a- 
bandoned and profligate vmetchea in the nation ; who, 
taking advantage of the great freedom of the press, 
had often made these newspapers the vehicles of the 
most detestable sedition : That both the king and 
queen were beloved by all their subjects, at least by all 
those of worth ;*--that they never were spoken of but 
as the n^oat perfect model of conjugal union and happi* 
neas, as weU as of every social endowment ; and that 
they could have no enemies, but the enemies of virtue. 
However, after all, we could but patch up a peace 
with him. He could not comprehend (he said) how 
the voice of a few incendiaries should be louder than 
the general voice of the nation.^-— We told himi that 
people who were pleased comsiosly held their tongue ; 
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«nd that sedition and libel ever made a greater noise 
than panegyric j just as the fire-bell is rung louder, 
and is more listened to than the bell for rejoicing. 

Adieu. Our pilot says the wind is not fair, so that 
possibly we may still stay a day or two longer. Ever 
yours* 
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Palermo^ July UQ. 

WERE I to enter upon the nattu^ history of this 
island, it would lead me into a vast field of spe- 
culation,, for which I have neither time nor abilities : 
hQwever a variety, of objects struck us as we travelled 
along, that it may not be amiss to give you some little 
account of •-—There are a variety of mineral wgters, al- 
most through the whole of Sicily. Many of these are 
boiling hot ; others still more singular, are of a degp^ee 
of cold superior to that of ice, and yet never freeze. 

In several places, they have fountains that throw up 
a kind of oil on their surface, which is of great use to 
the peasants, who burn it in their lamps, and use it to 
many other purposes ; but there is still a more remark- 
able ope near Ntcosifly which is called Ilfmie Canalotto* 
It b covered with fi thick scum of a kind of pitch, 
which, amongst th9 country people, is esteemed a so- 
vereign remedy in rheumatic, and ma&y other com* 
plaints. 

The water of a fnE>all lake near Naso is celebrated 
for dyeing black every thing that is put into it ; and 
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^this it is said to perform without the mixture of any- 
other ingredient, although the water itself is remarki 
ably pure and transparent. ,> 

They have a variety of sulphureous baths, like those 
near Naples, where the patient is thrown into a profuse 
sweat, only from the heat of the vapour. The most 
celebrated are those of Sciaccia, and on the mountain 
of Cologero ; not in the neighbourhood of £tna, as I 
expected, but' at a great distance from that mountain. 
But, indeed, I am much inclined to believe, that not 
only Mount iEtn^, but the greatest part of Sicily, and 
almost the whole of the circumjacent islands, have been 
originally formed by subterraneous fire \ but I shall 
have an opportunity of speaking more largely on this 
subject, when I give you an account of the country 
round Naples. 

I have observed lava, pumice, and tufa, in many 
parts of Sicily, at a great distance from i£tna ; and 
there are a variety both of mountains and valleys that 
still emit a hot vapour, and produce springs of boiling 
water. 

About a mile and a half to the west of this city, at 
a small beach where we often go a^^wimming, there are 
many springs of warm water, that rise even within the 
sea at the depth of ^st or six feet. We were at first 
a good deal surprised to find ourselves almost instanta- 
neously both in t^e hot and cold bath; for at one 
stroke we commonly passed through the hot water, 
which only extends for a few feet around the spring. 
It gave us a momentary glow, and produced a very odd 
uncouth sensation, by no means an agreeable one. I 
mentioned, this singularity to several gentlemen here, 
who tell, me they have observed the same thing. ' 
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Not a great way from this is a celebrated fountain, 
<iaUed // Mar Doke^ where there are 'me remains of 
an ancient naumachia ; and in the n ^ • .^n above it^ 
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they, shew yo« a cavern, where ? jfiganOT skeleton is 
said to have been found : however, it fell to dust when 
they attempted to remove it : — Fazzellb says, its teeth 
were the only part that resisted the impression of the 
air; that he procured two of them, and that they 
weighed near two ounces.— -There are many such sto- 
ries to be met i^ith in the Sicilian legends, as it seems 
to be an universal' belief, that this island was otfice in- 
habited by giants ; but although we have made dili- 
gent inquiry, we have never been able to procure a 
sight of any of these gigantic bones which are said to 
be still preserved in many parts of the island. Had 
there been any foundation for this, I think it is proba 
ble they must have found their way into some of the 
museums ; but this is not the case ; nor indeed have 
we met with any person of sense and credibility that 
could say they had seen any of them. We had been 
assured at Naples, that an entire skeleton, upwards of 
ten feet high, was preserved in the museum of Palermo ; 
but there is no such thing there, nor I believe any where 
else in the island. -^-This museum is well furnished both 
with antiques and articles of natural history, but is 
not superior to what we have seen in many other 
places. 

' The number of souls in Palermo are computed at a- 
bout 150,000. Those of the whole island, by the 
last numeration, amounted to 1,123,16$ ; of which 
number there are about 50,000 that belong to the dif- 
ferent monasteries and religious orders. The number 
of houses are computed at 268|1 20/ which makes be- 
twixt five and six to a house. , 
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The great standiDg commodity of Sicilyy wkich lias 
ever constituted the riches of the island, was their crops 
of wheat ; but they cultivate many other branches of 
commerce^ though none that could bear My proportion 
to this» were it under a free government) and exporta- 
tion allowed* Their method of preserving their grain 
will appear somewhat singular to our farmers : instead 
of exposing ity as we do, to th^ open air, they are at^ the 
greatest pains to exclude it entirely from it.*--In many 
places, where the soil is dry, particularly near Agr^;«i- 
tum, they have dug large pits « of cave in the rock. 
These op«n by a small hole at top, and swell to a great 
width below ; here they pour down their grain, after 
it 'has beenmadfe exceedingly dry; and ramming it hard, 
they cover up the hole, to protect it from rain ; and 
they assure us it will preserve in this manner for many 
years. 

The Soda is a plant which is much cultivated, and 
turns out to considerable account. This is the vege- 
table, that by the action of fire, is .afterwards converu 
ed into mirrors and crystals* Great quantities of it 
are sent every year to supply the glass-houses at Ve- 
nice. — ^They have likewise a considerable trade in li- 
quorice, rice, figs, raisins, and currants^ the best of 
which grow amongst the extinguished volcanoes of tlie 
Lipari Islands* Their honey ia, I thinks the highest 
flavoured I have ever seen ; in some parts of the island 
even superior to that of Minorca : this is owing, do 
doubtt to the quantity of aromatic plants, with which 
this beautiful country is every where overapread. This 
honey is gathered three months iii the year ; July, Au« 
gust, and October* It is found by the peasants in the 
hollows of ^es aud rocka ; and is esteemed of a supe» 
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rior quality to that produced under the tyrsKuiy of man. 
-—The countiy of the lesser Hybla is still, as fbrmer* 
lyi the part of the island that is Hiost celebrated for 
luHiey. The Count Statela made us a present of some 
of it» gathemd oa his brother the Prince of Spaccafor* 
do's estate^ winch Hes near the ruins of that city. 

Sugar is now no article of the Sicilian ccwimerce, 
though a small qaanttty of it is still maoufactored for 
home consumption ; but the plantations of the sugar* 
cane, i am told, thrive well in sei^eral parts of the isl- 
aod. 

The juice of liquorice is prepat^sd both here and in 
Calabria, and is sent to the northeni countries of Eu* 
rope, where it is used for colds. — ^The juice is squeez* 
ed out of the roots ; after which it is boiled to a con- 
sistency, and formed into cakes, which are packed up 
with bay leaves in the same order that we receive 
them. 

In sonae of the northern parts of the island, I am 
told, they find the shell-^sh that produces a kind of 
flax, of which gloTes and stockings are made ; but 
these too are found in greater quantities in Calabria. 

Their plantations of oranges, lemons, bergamots, al*^ 
monds, &c. produce no ificonsiderable branch of com« 
merce. The pistachio-nut too is much cultivated in 
many parts of the island, and with great success. 
These trees, like many others, are male and fenmle : 
the male is called i^^tfr/io^^ro, and is always barren ; but 
unless a quantity of these are mixed in every planta« 
tion, the pistachio-tree never bears a nut.-— But of all 
the variety that is cultivated in Sicily, the manna-tree 
is esteemed the most profitable ; it resembles the ash, 
and is, I believe, of that species*. Abs|||(i the beginning 
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of AagOBti during the season of the greatest heat^ 
they make an incision in the bark, near to the root of 
the tree; a thick 'whitish liquor is immediately Unchar- 
ged from the wound, which soon hardens in the sun, 
when it is carefully taken off* and gathered into boxes. 
They renew these incisions crery day during the 6ea«> 
son, observing, however, only to wound one side of the 
tree ; the other side they reserve for the summer foU 
k>wing. 

The cantharides-fly is a Sicilian commodity ; it is 
found on several trees of JEtna, whose juice ia suppo* 
•ed to have a corrosive or abstersive quality, parliailar^ 
ly the pine and the fig tree ; and I am told the cantha- 
fides of Mount ^tna are reckoned preferable to these 
of Spaiiu 

^The marbles of Sicily would afford a great source 
of opulence, v^ere there any encouragement to work 
the quarries : of these they have an infinite variety, and 
of the finest sorts. I have seen some of them little in- 
ferior to the giall and verd antique, that is now so pre- 
cious; The beautiful yellow columns you must have 
observed in the royal chapel of Casserto are of the first 
kind. They have likewise some that very much ^re- 
semble lapis lazuli and porphyry. 

At Centorbi they find a kind of soft. stone that dis^* 
solves in vmiter, and is used in washing instead of soap, 
from which property it is called Pietra Saponaro. Tbey 
likewise find here, as well as in Calabria^ the celebrated 
stone, which, upon being watered and exposed to a 
pretty violent degree of heat, produces a plentiful crop 
of mushrooms :-<— But it would be endkss to give yoii 
an account of all the various commodities and curious 
productions of this island ; ^tna alone affords a great* 
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er number than many of the most eKtensive kin^^ms, 
and 18 no less an epitome of the whole earth in its soil 
^ and climate, than iii the variety of its productioi^.— ^ 
fiesidea the corn» the wine, the oil, the silk, the spice, 
and delicious fruits of its lower region ; the beautiful 
forests, the docks, the game, the tar, the cork, the ho- 
ney, of its second ; the snow and ice of its third ; it af- 
fords &om its cavemt a variety of mineral and other 
productions ; cinnabar, mercury, sulphur, allum, nitre^ 
and vitriol ; so that .this wonderful mountain at the 
same tioie produces every necessary and every luxury 
of life. 

Its first region covers their tables with all the deli- 
cacfes that the earth produces ; its second supplies 
them' with game, cheese, butter, honey ; and not only 
furnishes wood of every kind for building their ships 
and houses, but likewise an inexhaustible store of ex- 
cellent fuel ; and as the third regioi), with its ice and 
snow, keeps them fresh and cool during the heat of 
summer, so this coatributes equally to keep them warm 
and comfortable during the cold of winter. 

Thus you see, the variety of climates is not confined 
to £tna itself ; but, in obedience to the voice of man, 
descends from that mountain ; and, mingling the vio- 
lence of their extremes, diffuses the most benign influ- 
ences all ov<^r the island, tempering each other to mo- 
deration, and softening the rigours of every season. 

Wc are not then to be surprised at the obstinate at- 
tachment, of the people to this mountain, and that all 
bis terrors have not been able to drive them away from 
him : for although he sometimes chastises, yet, like an 
indulgent parent, he mixes such blessings along with 
his chastisements, that their affections can never be 
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ettrMged | for tt the noie time Uiat he tbrettent witlt 
a rod of iroii« he posrt down upon them aH dw blbn- 
ingt of the age of gold. 

Adieo. We are noir going to paf our ttspects to 
the viceroy* and make our farewcH ^i«ti«*>Thea ccn- 
mooy never iaik to throw a damp on my tpims ; but I 
have seldom lound it so acroog as at pveaent, there be* 
iDg little or no probability that we shall V9ct see agaia 
a number of worthy people we are just now gomg to 
take leave of; or that we ihaM ever haie it in our 
power to make any return f(tBr the many etvdities we 
have received from them. 

FareweU. The wind we axe told it £ur| and I shall 
probably be the bearer of this to the contment) from 
whence you may soon espcct to hear from, fcc* 
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Na^Sp August !• 

AFTER two days delightful saiUng, we' have agaio 
arrived at this city ; where, to. our iisfiiiite joyt 
we have found all the worthy friends we had left be- 
hind us. This indeed was necessary, to wipe out the 
impressions which the leaving of Sicily had Occasioned. 
We shall still remain here, at least for three months^ 
till the season of the Mai Aria is entirely over. You 
know the danger of travelling through Campania da- 
ring that season ; which, although' it is boked upofthy 
many of our learned doctors as vulgar error, yet we cer- 
tainly shall not submit ourselves to the experiment. 
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We propose t<» pass the winter at Rome, wliene we 
sfaall p9»b«bly tied occiipstioa enough fov four or five 
«3oatfas.*-*FnMn tkence by LorettOy Bobgna, &:c.*to 
Venice, the old beaten tract.— -We sliall then leave the 
parched fields of Italy, for the delightful cool moun- 
tatna of Switzerland {«*<-where liberty and sintiplicky, 
long daeff baniahed from polished natioBS, still fiourish 
ift- their mgtoal purity ; where the temperature and 
Miodeeatzon of the climate, and that of the inhabitants, 
are natiually etnUennaticd of each other — For whilst 
btber nadons are scorched by the heat of ^the sun, and 
the jstill more scorching heats of tyranny and snperstir 
tion ; here the genial breezea for ever fan the air, and 
heighten that alacrity and joy which liberty and innp- 
cence alone can inspire ; — ^he^ the gem'al flow of the 
soul has never yet been checked by the idle and useless 
refinements of art, but opens and expands itself to all 
the calls of affection and benevolence.— *But I must not 
8top« You know my old attachment to that primitive 
country. — It never fails to run away with me. We pro- 
pose then, to make this the scene of our summer plea- 
sures ; and by .that time, I can foresee, we shall be 
heartily tired of Art, and shall begin again to languish 
after Nature. It is she alone that can give any real or 
lasting pleasure, and in all our pursuits of happiness, if 
she is not our guide, we never can attain our end. - 

Adieu, my dear friend. You have been our faithful 
companion during this tour, and have not contributed 
a little to its pleasure. If it has afforded equal enter- 
tainment to you, we shall beg of you still to accompa- 
ny us through the rest of our travels. A man must 
have a miserable imagination indeed, that can be in so- 
litude, whilst he has such friends to converse with ; the 
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cenaideratton of it toon removes the mountaios and seat 
that aeparate us, and produces those sympaiiietk feeU 
ings, which are the only equtralent for the real^ifaieiice 
of a friend $ for I never sit down to write, but I see 
you placed on the opposite side of the table, and st^ 
pose that we are just talking over the transactions of 
the day. And vrithout your presence to anioiate nae, 
how is^t possible that I could have had patience to 
write these enonnous epistles ? Adieu. We are sooa 
going to make some excursions through the kingdom^ 
of Naples ; and if they produce any thing worthy of 
your observation, We must beg that you will still sub-^ 
rait to be one of the party. 

' I ever am* 

. ' Most sincerely and affectionately, yours, 

PAT. BRYDONE. 
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